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In this book, the result of many years' reading 
and study, I have aimed to do, for names of places 
in England and Wales, something like what has 
been done for the ordinary words of our language 
by the Archbishop of Dublin and other writers. 
In defence of my choice of this neglected branch 
of antiquarian lore, I feel that nothing in the 
way of apology is necessary: a knowledge of 
place-names seems to me to be essential to a right 
understanding of the history, topography, and 
antiquities of a country. The place-names of any 
land are the footmarks of the races which have 
Inhabited it, and are numerous and important in 
proportion to the length of the stay and the 
numerical strength of each race. Thus the map 
supplies a clue to the history, and the history 
explains and confirms the hints of the map. 
While the latter gives us dates and details, lead- 
ing incidents, and sketches of character, the 
former gives localities, preserves names of persons 
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and forgotten episodes, and sometimes explains 
obscure allusions. Each is thus incomplete with- 
out the other, and together they form an essential 
part of a good education. In some cases im- 
portant gaps in history are thus supplied, while 
in a still greater number the statements of his- 
torians receive valuable corroboration. It is 
certain that the nomenclature of a country re- 
flects the fortunes of the people; and in this 
work I have taken pains to show that it not only 
preserves distinct records of the successive inmii- 
grations of races, but reveals with unerring 
accuracy the order in which they occurred, and 
the extent of the influence exercised by each 
upon the process of building up the people as we 
now find them. 

Of late years, a perception of the importance 
of local nomenclature to history has begun to 
show itself, but hitherto it has not been recog- 
nised to any great extent. Historians generally 
have contented themselves with brief passing 
references, leaving the systematic pursuit of this 
branch of their subject to the philologists. The 
consequence of this neglect has been that we 
rarely find a person of ordinary education who 
has. any idea of the rich store of interesting 
information which thus lies all around him. 
Occasionally a name strikes the mind from its 
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oddity, and reference is made to the local or 
county history, or to the gazetteer, but the in- 
formation there given is always scanty and often 
erroneous. Out of many thousand place-names 
in England and Wales, not a tithe of the number 
are explained by gazetteers or county histories ; 
and the explanations given are founded on no 
principles. Above all, no rules are given for the 
interpretation of similar cases. I have aimed to 
supply these defects, and to do so in a manner 
which may enable the student to pursue the study 
for himself. 

A word or two as to the mode of inquiry may 
here be fitly introduced. My process has been 
strictly inductive. Taking any given word, the 
first question is, does any part of it belong to a 
known language ? If so, the next step is to in- 
terpret that part. The remainder of the word is 
then to be traced ^irs^ in the same language, and 
afterwards in the other languages of races known 
to have inhabited the country. The information 
thus obtained will be either descriptive or histori- 
cal. If descriptive, the next step is to inquire 
whether it accords with the present features of 
the locality, or with what may be fairly presumed 
to have been its features in the period when the 
* language to which the word belongs was spoken 
there. If the word or any part of it be a proper 
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name, the next step is to ascertain whether 
history records the existence of any person so 
named as connected with the place, or any 
memorable action performed there by him. Where 
the place-name consists — as in most instances — 
of a proper name and a descriptive word. We have 
thus gained a clue to a class of names. In all 
cases, it is desirable to consider the most ancient 
form of the name, which often contains the right 
clue to both the derivation and the meaning. 
Amesbury (Wilts) may be taken as an example. 
In its present form, it means the hurh or fortified 
town of Ame ; but as there is no such personal 
name known as Ame, we conclude that this part 
of the word is corrupted. The ancient name 
solves the difl&culty. The town was balled ' Am- 
brose-byrig,' and the repeated allusions of old 
historians to the place and the district in con- 
nection with the British king Aurelius Ambrosius 
indicate at once the reason of the name. It is 
observable, too, that the descriptive word in the 
old historians is byrig^ not burh ; and this use of 
the dative case instead of the nominative is a 
fact of very frequent recurrence. Probably it 
was an idiom of the dialects spoken in the south- 
ern and midland parts of England. North of the 
Trent and the Humber, with the single excep- 
tion of Bury (Lancashire), the word used is 
borough; and in the Anglian and the Norse 
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districts of Northumberland, part of Cumberland, 
and the eastern part of South Scotland, the word 
appears more purely as burgh. All the three 
words, bury, borough, and burgh, however, have 
the same meaning — a fortified town. 

The terminology used in the subsequent pages 
is open to differences of opinion, but is, I think, 
justifiable on historical groimds. The word 
British, for example, I have used invariably to 
designate the people whom the Eomans found in 
this country, without attempting to discriminate 
the Pictish, Grwyddelian, and Belgic elements — 
an inquiry into which would have been beyond 
the range of the subject. So, too, with the terms 
Norse and Old Danish, between which I see no 
diversity worth mention in this inquiry. I have 
indeed used the latter term chiefly in a negative 
sense, i. e. to mark the fact that certain words 
are not part of the present Danske tongue, 
although certainly used by the Danes who con- 
quered a part of England at the close of the tenth 
century. 

On the ' vexed question ' as to the proper word 
to apply to the speech of the people in the four 
centuries preceding the Danish conquest, I have 
accepted the conclusion of Sir Francis Palgrave, 
and have given at some length the reasons which 
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seem to me to justify that conclusion. It is 
certain that the Teutonic invaders were of three 
stocks, all speaking the same language and form- 
ing part of the same great migratory horde, but 
distinguished to us according to the parts of 
Europe from which they came to this co^ontry. 
Of these, the Angles seem to have been by far 
the most numerous as well as the earliest in their 
arrival, as shown by the fact that the country 
finally received its name from them. The Jutes 
were next in order of time, but fewest in nUmber, 
and were soon swallowed up in the streams of 
immigrants from the Saxon part of Europe. The 
Saxons, however, previous to the commencement 
of the ninth century, held only the three king- 
doms of Essex, Sussex and Wessex, including 
altogether not more than one-fourth part of 
England. After that time they gradually ad- 
vanced in political importance until, in the first 
half of the tenth century, they became supreme. 
We find the terms Seaxnaland and Saxony in the 
writers of those times,^ but they are always 
applied to the Saxon kingdoms proper, and never 
to the whole country. The term first used to 
designate the whole people living east of the 
Dee, the Severn, and Devonshire, is 'English,' 
and the earliest designation of the country which 
they occupied is ' England.' In writing of the 

* Asser, Vit. Alfredi. 
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people of the pre-Danish era, I have discriminated 
them as Angles or Saxons or Jutes, according to 
the evidence in each case ; and their language I 
have styled ' Old English,' as being a nearer 
approach to historical accuracy than either of the 
terms usually employed. ' Saxon ' is objection- 
able, as ignoring two out of the three bodies of 
immigrants ; ' Anglo-Saxon ' is historically incor- 
rect, as implying that the Angles were the later in 
arrival, and became predominant over the Saxons, 
which is the exact reverse of the truth ; while, as 
I have shown, neither term was ever applied by 
the people to themselves. 
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In preparing a new edition for the press, I have 
not confined myself to a mere revision of the 
text, but have supplied a number of omissions, 
and introduced much fresh matter. In the intro- 
duction I have treated at some length two ques- 
tions of great philologic and antiquarian interest, 
viz.. The comparative antiquity of the Cymric 
and Gaelic branches of the original Celtic tongue, 
and the theory of the existence of a population 
in these islands anterior to the Britons. Both 
these topics I have treated from the nomenclature 
point of view, first, because the writers whose 
statements I have taken as my theme— Col. 
Robertson in his " Gaelic Topography of Scot- 
land," and an eminent Celtic scholar, who, in the 
" Dublin University Magazine," reviewed the first 
edition of this work, — have argued the questions 
solely on the ground of nomenclature ; and next 
because the grammar of those languages does not 
come within the range of my inquiry. 
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In the vocabulary I have supplied some omis- 
sions, which were pointed out by several reviewers, 
viz., the place-names of London and its neigh- 
bourhood ; and I have also inserted the names of 
many rivers in England and Wales, which had 
been accidentally overlooked. 

In the work of revision, which I have made as 
complete as possible, I have received much 
assistance from the many letters of inquiry, 
criticism, suggestion, and approval which have 
reached me. For commimications of these kinds 
my thanks are due to the Eight Hon. and Ven. 
the Lord Saye and Sele ; the Eev. W. Cooke, 
Canon of Norwich ; the (late) Eev. T. W. Weare, 
one of the Masters of Westminster High School ; 
the Eev. James Davies, M.A., Moorcourt, Here- 
ford ; the Eev. E. Dixon, LL. M., Head Master of 
the Nottingham High School ; the (late) Eev. 
Dr. Phillips, one of the Secretaries of the Bible 
Society, at whose suggestion I originally under- 
took the work, and who specially approved the 
British etymologies in it ; the Eev. C. J. Eobin- 
son, M. A., Eector of Norton Canon ; the Eev. J. 
Jukes, M. A. Hereford ; the Eev. J. Lancaster 
Ball, Gruemsey ; George Clive, Esq., Perrystone, 
Herefordshire ; C. Wren Hoskyns, Esq., M.P. ; W. 
Morrison, Esq., Baldersby, Yorkshire; Edwin 
Lees, Esq., F. S. A., Worcester ; J. Charles Cox, 
Esq., Hazlewood, Belper, &c. 
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THE NAMES OF PLACES. 



The name — the first item of our knowledge of any 
place — is usually the last to excite any thoughts To 
most persons, even among the intelligent, the name 
of the town or the village in which they live conveys; 
no meaning, and suggests no inquiry. ^I suppose- 
that every place mast have a name, but I never 
thought there was any reason for th& names of 
places,' is the sentiment of people who are otherwise 
well informed. There are of course exceptions; a 
lingering tradition, or the discussions of local anti- 
quaries, may have fixed in the minds of the inhabi- 
tants the idea that the names of some few places 
embody facts of their history. The information thus 
obtainable by ordinary readers is, however, always 
scanty, often erroneous, and at best founded on no 
exposition of principles. It is, therefore, useless 
beyond the individual case. Local histories rarely 
command more than a local circulation : the repul- 
sive dryness of treatment, which seems to have been 
cultivated by antiquaries as necessary to truth. 
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repels the ordinaiy reader from their writings, and 
thus one of the commonest of all * common things ' 
is one of which less is known than of almost any- 
other. 

Thanks to the labours of my lamented friend the 
late Dean of Hereford, the Earl of Ashburton, and 
other practical educationists, education is now made 
more practically useful by the introduction of many 
of the * common things ' of which our fathers were 
content to remain ignorant ; and the aim of the 
present writer is to add another to the list. The 
principle may with advantage be carried much 
farther than it has hitherto been. The time when 
every schoolboy shall be taught to know the nature 
of the soil upon which he plays, the stone which he 
throws from his sling, the wild-flower which he 
plucks from the hedge-bottom, or the clouds which 
in infinite variety of form float over his head, is 
probably not far distant. Why should he not add to 
that knowledge the history of his own native town, 
of which its name is often not the least interesting 
part ? Perhaps a part of the time which is now 
spent in teaching him the geography of Tibet or of 
South America might be as usefully employed in 
^ving him correct ideas of the county in which he 
was bom, and in which — taking the average of 
English boys, from the fkctaltof the last census — he 
will probably spend his whole life. 

The addition of nomenclature to the * common 
things ' of education may perhaps be opposed by two 
difierent classes of objectors. To the happily di- 
minishing few who think that the people have too 
much education already, it is not necessary to say 
much : the spirit of the objectors is a sufficient 
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evidence that tJiey are not among the too highly 
educated class. When they have ascertained the 
real extent of the education which the poor now 
receive, they will see little reason for apprehending 
any excess at present ; and when they have mastered 
the facts which prove the close connection between 
improved education and an improved social and 
moral condition, they will see as little cause to dread 
over-education for the future. Friends of education, 
however, may be among the objectors; and their 
objection deserves a different treatment. They will 
probably plead that the study of names of places 
must necessarily be an abstruse one, requiring 
lingual and other previous knowledge, which is 
beyond the range of ordinaiy education ; and the 
objection would be a sound one if I proposed to 
make every pupil a philologist. On the contrary, I 
merely wish to subject nomenclature to the treat- 
ment which astronomy or chymistry now receives 
from the skilful teacher. He teaches his pupil the 
distances and magnitudes of the planets, without 
troubling him with the process of calculation by 
which those facts are proved : he inculcates the 
general facts of chymistry, without teaching either 
qualitative or quantitative analysis. In Hke manner, 
I wish merely to place in the pupil's hands the 
results of my own inquiries, and to indicate the 
principles which I have thought out. The objection 
itself is, indeed, an argument in favour of the study. 
The difficulty alluded to is the practical side of a 
historical truth, which, were there no other evidence 
of it, we could ascertain from the names of places. 

Why is it that some knowledge of other languages, 
dead as well as living, is needed ere we can interpret 

B 2 
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the names of places in our own land ? Simply 
because different races of men have successively 
inhabited it. The kindred truth, that we are a 
mixed people, is established in like manner by the 
frequent occurrence of hybrid names ; while the 
positions of the particles which form those hybrids 
explain the order of succession. When we find a 
name belonging to one language modified according 
to the usages of another, that modification shows 
that the people who spoke the former language were 
conquered by those wiio spoke the latter. 

In the names of places we thus read the ele- 
mentary facts of the history of the country. For 
example, in the mountain districts west of the 
Severn and the Dee, we find British names pure, or, 
if modified, merely Romanized, while on the sea- 
coast and in the lowlands the British names of places 
are only to be found here and there, hidden beneath 
an overgrowth of Saxon and Norse. From those 
facts we infer that the Britons were the aborigines, 
that they were worsted by the invaders, that the 
Romans followed them into their mountain fastnesses, 
but that the after-coming Northman or Angle was 
never able to do more than hold a divided sway with 
the Briton over the marches, and that the Norse 
T( ver made good his footing only on the sea-coast, 
and on the banks of the larger rivers. History 
justifies these inferences in the case of our own 
country ; and there seems no reason to doubt that 
the method of inquiry is applicable to other countries, 
at least in Europe. 

The names of places in the lowlands, taken by 
themselves, are equally instructive. The English 
descent of the great body of the people is shown in 
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the great preponderance of names belonging to the 
pre-Conquest period ; * while the frequency of double 
names — the second being usually a personal name — 
indicates the prevalence of the feudal system. If we 
did not know that there had been a Norman 
Conquest, which changed the ruling class without 
making much impression upon the great body of the 
people, we could read the event in such names as 
Stoke Say or Brampton Bryan, where the Norman 
lord's name is appended to the English appellative ; 
and in the fact that it is appended, we see the effect 
of French habits of speech upon the grandsons of 
the Northmen. The Angle puts his name first, as 
in Child's Ercall, or Tewkesbury ; just as his Norse 
visitor Hubba or Sweyn prefixes his name to the 
* ton ' or the * ea,' which thenceforth became Hub- 
berston — ^i.e. Hubba's town, or Swansea. Another 
class of double names, usually to be found in couplets 
or triplets, indicates the division of the soil between 
king, lord, and church. Thus, in Herefordshire, 
King's Pyon answers to the neighbouring Canon 
Pyon, and the triplet Bishop's Froome, Canon 
Froome, and Castle Froome, is equally signi6cant; 
while Prieststown, now Preston, contrasted with 
Eaton Bishop, shows the existence of priests and 
bishops among the landlords of pre-Conquest times. 
The vast power of a single baronial family we read 
as clearly in the frequent recurrence of a name. 
Taking the Lacy as an example, we find in the 
Welsh marches one hundred, and four parishes not 

> * In England, although the names of the towns and villages 
are almost universally of Anglo-Saxon derivation, yet hills, 
forests, rivers, &c., have generally preserved their old Celtic 
jiames.' — Bishop Pbbct. 
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within its bounds, all bearing * Lacy ' as afl&x to the 
English or British root-name. 

That the Norman was the last invader of this island, 
and that his posterity gradually melted down into 
the mass of the conquered people, are facts which are 
indicated in the niodifications which Norman names 
have undergone. These modifications are usually 
abbreviations or mutations of consonants, in accord- 
dance with the tendencies of English speech even in 
our own day. 

The origin of our nation from a blending of three 
races — Old English, British, and Norse — is reflected 
in the proverbial saying in which ' Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson ' are put as representing the great body of 
the people. Both in the selection of those names, and 
in the order in which they are arranged, there is a 
blind recognition of history. The Old English Brown 
comes first as representing the most numerous of the 
three stocks ; next comes Jones, as personifying the 
Britons or Cymry ; and the Norse Robinson brings up 
the rear, as being numerically the least important. 
The truth thus dimly reflected in a colloquialism 
is * writ large ' in the names of places. 

The thoughtful man will not be surprised to find 
the facts of British History fossilized in British names, 
for he knows that place-naming is the earliest form 
of history. The early annals of mankind, as recorded 
by the sacred writers, abound with illustrations of 
this truth. The first city of which we have any 
record was named by the founder in order to com- 
memorate his infant son ;* and down throughout the 
patriarchal ages extends the practice of aflBxing 

* * And Cain builded a city, and called the name of the city 
after the name of his son Enoch.' — Gen. iv. 17. 
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memorials of events and of men, in the shape of names, 
to the places wherewith they were connected. The 
jegar-sahadutha, or ' heap of witness,' erected by the 
Israelites on the western bank of the Jordan, was so 
named that it might be a witness to all fdtnre ages 
of the historical fact that the dwellers on the Eastern 
shore were Israelites, not less than the men of She- 
chem or of Bphratah. Names thus composed became 
the landmarks of oral tradition, and gradually passed 
into the corroboratives of written history. In this, 
as weU as in other particulars, the history of the 
Jewish nation was a type of the histories of all 
other nations. 

Before I proceed to consider place-names in detail, 
there are some general considerations which must not 
be overlooked. In several particulars, all the place- 
names which come from either British, Old English, 
or Norse> have a family likeness, which is interesting 
as a confirmation of one of the leading maxims of eth- 
nology. We are taught that the affinity of languages 
must be decided, not by mere resemblances of words, 
which are often accidental, but by similarity of inflec- 
tions and modes of combination. 

Such a similarity is to be found in the leading 
ideas of the place-names in the two famihes of Celtic 
and Gothic languages, while the idiom shows itself 
in the mode in which the different words are com- 
bined to form the name. In both, the place-name is 
most frequently composed of a specific and a general 
appellation, but the positions vary according to the 
idiom of the language. In the British names, the 
general descriptive word is placed first, the personal 
or specific word being treated as an adjective, and 
therefore postponed in compliance with the rule of 
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-constructioii in the Celtic tongues. Thns we find the 
descriptive word llan preceding the name of the 
saint to whom the church is dedicated, as Llanharmon, 
St. Germanu9*s church ; ty in like manner precedes 
the name of the owner, or the specific word describ- 
ing its appearance, as Ty-coch, red-house; and tref 
or afon is followed by some word which stands fbr 
the proper name of the village or river. 

In Old English and Norse, on the contrary, the 
general descriptive word is placed last, according to 
the law of the Gothic tongues. Thus, we have from 
the Old English Bddis-burh, now Eddisbury, iudicat- 
ing the fortified town of Ead, and Har-burh, now 
Harborough, designating the hoar or ancient fortifi- 
cation. 

;From the Norse, we have such names as Gamel- 
thorp and Ingoldsby, marking the dwelling of Ingold 
and the farm of Gamel. The few names for which we 
are indebted to the Norman-French show the Norse 
origin of the people in the identity of the ideas out 
of which the name arose, and their French training in 
the position of the word, which is appended like an 
adjective to the original name. Thus, we have three 
of the sixty-five Stokes which bear evidence of Norman 
ownership in the names Say, Lacy, and D'Abemon 
l>eing added to the word * Stoke ; * while Alverstoke, 
Maxstoke, Basingstoke, and other names, by the posi- 
tions of the general descriptive word and the owner's 
name, «how that they remcdned unaffected by the 
iNorman conquest. 

in the British tongue, the adjective hSn,, old, is an 
exception to the rule which postpones the adjective, 
as in H^n-fibrdd, old road ; Hen-cwrt, old court ; and 
fien-llys^ old palace. In some cases, gwyn, white, is, 
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found preceding the specific or root-name, but these 
are rare exceptions to the almost universal rule. In 
Saxon and Norse place-names, the only exceptions to 
the rule are the few easily distinguished cases in 
which a second descriptive word is prefixed to identify 
different places bearing the same general hame, as in 
Stony and Fenny Stratford, Hook and Chipping (i.e. 
market) Norton, &c. 

For all practical purposes, the rule may be taken as 
invariable, that the position of the descriptive word 
indicates the family of languages to which the place-' 
name belongs. 

The accentuation, too, although at first sight a 
mark of diversity, becomes when examined an evidence 
of affinity. The majority of names of places in this 
country is composed of words of three or four 
syllables: when British, accented usually on the 
penult, but in some few instances on the ultimate ; 
when Saxon or Norse, accented usually on the ante- 
penult. As already explained, the place-name is 
composed of a general descriptive word and a specific 
term. This latter is in most cases the name of the 
owner, and is a word of two syllables. Being the 
distinction of the place, the word is emphasized ; anJi 
the first syllable, being usually the root of the word, 
carries the accent. Thus Wib, a web, is the root of 
Wiba, the a marking the agent by whom the web is 
produced, as the syllable er does in modern English. 
Wiba having been adopted as a name, the bearer of 
which wished to mark out the lege or land which he 
had acquired, the place was called Wiba-lege (now 
Weobley). In this case the general descriptive word 
has been corrupted by being shortened; but the 
accent still remains on the first syllable. 
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Thng Gorham-bnrh and Payham-burli have been 
lengthened by usage into Gorhambury and Payham- 
bury, while Cholmondeley has been shortened into 
Chnmley. Norse names, when adopted into English 
nsage, follow the same rule. 

The accent in British place-names in like manner 
figdls upon the first syllable of the specific name, which, 
as in the Gothic tongues, is usually a word of two 
syllables ; but as the general descriptive word precedes 
it, the accent therefore falls upon the penult. In the 
words Llan-egwad and Llan-gynog,Egwad and Gynog 
are the specific words, being the names of the saints 
to whom the churches are dedicated, and the accent 
therefore falls upon the first syllable of each of those 
saints* names. Sometimes the general descriptive 
word is of two syllables, as aher, while the specific 
word is only of one syllable, as in Aberffiraw, and 
there the latter takes the accent ; in other cases, as 
in Pwll-laith, the bloody pool, the words are each of 
one syllable ; and in a few cases a second specific 
word, intended to distinguish one place from another 
of the same general name, has become by corruption 
a part of the word, and then it comes last and takes 
the chief accent, while the first syllable of the 
original specific word takes a subordinate accent. 

The word Llanddewifach, as commonly mis- written, 
is a case in point. Here the descriptive word llan is 
joined with the specific word Dewi (St. David), the 
first syllable of which took the accent ; but when the 
word fach (little) was added to distinguish it from 
some larger church in the district named from the 
same saint, it became the emphatic word, and took the 
principal accent. Llanbadamfawr is another example 
of the same apparent anomaly, which proceeds in all 
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such cases from the corrupt habit of writing as one 
word what is really two. When they are correctly 
written as Llanbadam-fawr and Llanddewi-fach, the 
apparent anomaly vanishes ; and the student sees at 
once that the rule as to the accentuation of the ante- 
penult is not affected, while the first syllable of the 
specific word Badam or Dewi is in each case marked 
by the accent. 

Out of the whole hundred saints who are com- 
memorated in British place-names, there are only 
thirteen whose names are composed of more than 
two syllables ; and of these nearly all are explicable 
on various grounds, which show that the anomaly is 
only apparent. In Deiniol, Elian, and Trinio, it is 
probable that the last two vowels form a diphthong ; 
and in the words Tygonwy, Tyfodwg, Tyfryddwg, 
and TysiHo— as will be hereafter shown — the syllable 
ty, meaning a house, really belongs to the preceding 
word llan, making with it the compound ' church- 
house.' Of the remaining six, Gwyddelan and 
Grwiniforare of comparatively modem origin, leaving 
only four (Dinebo, Eliw, Gwstenin, and Llwchaern) 
as absolute exceptions to the rule that ancient 
British names are composed of not more than two 
syllables. One of these four, Eliw, is a Hebrew 
name, and Dinebo is of doubtful etymology, and occurs 
only in the name of a church in Herefordshire. Din 
means a fortification, and aho is a dead body ; but I 
find no such word as eho anywhere but in that one 
instance. It may be a form of Ebbw, the name of 
a river in the adjoining county of Monmouth ; or the 
etymon may be ehol, a young horse, the adoption of 
names of animals by human beings having been a 
common practice in early times. 
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The theory which is so ably defended by Colonel 
Bobertson, in his ' Graelic Topography of Scotland/ 
that there was a Celtic population in Britain before 
the arrival of the Cymry (to whom the name Briton 
is applied in history), seems to me to be established 
orily as regards the Lowlands of Scotland. Colonel 
Robertson's proposition, that the presence of Britons 
in the South and West of Scotland was merely the 
effect of the customary policy of the Romans, in 
recruiting their armies from the last conquered 
people, and planting colonies of them in the lands 
which they helped to subdue, seems perfectly satis- 
factory, not only as accounting for the existence of 
British names in the Clyde valley and in other parts 
of South Scotland, but also as a help to the under- 
standing of British history generally. There can 
be no doubt, I think, that the Cymry were late 
comers into Scotland; that the Picts, whom they 
helped to conquer, were a Celtic race ; that the Gael 
also were Celts ; and that the Scottish rivers and 
mountains must have received their names long before 
the Cymry arrived. The coincidence of a few place- 
names common to all three races, therefore, proves 
merely that the three bodies of immigrants belonged 
to the same family — a parallel case to that of the 
Angles, Jutes, and Saxons of later times. When 
applied to England and Wales, however, the theory of 
a pre-British population seems to be open to fatal objec- 
tions. Of the original Celtic tongue, the existence of 
which is presumed by this theory, we have no trace 
whatever except in as far as river and mountain names 
help us. Now in England and Wales the only words 
of this class which are relied upon as original Celtic 
are also words of the British tongue ; and they are too 



Aire 


Douglas 


Alt 


Don, Dun 


Aide 


Eden 


Calder 


Esk, Exe, Axe 


Cam 


Ken 




Leven 
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few in number to warrant any general deduction 
from them. They are indeed found only in districts 
where other words of undoubtedly British origin 
abound ; and I see no reason for assigning them to 
any other language. The names relied upon by 
Colonel Robertson as proving the existence of a pre- 
British race in England as well as in Scotland are 
the following : — 

Nid, Nedd 
Oke 

Ore, Ure 
Stour 
Tyne 

The first remark suggested by this list is that the 
names are mostly derivatives, and therefore cannot be 
the original Celtic words. Oat of the twenty-one, 
only ten can by possibility be even very old words ; 
the other eleven have each more than three letters, 
and some are even of two syllables. 

The next consideration is that, with the exception 
of the Don, the Tyne, and the Exe, the streams are 
all mere brooks. This is contrary not only to the 
admitted rule of philology, which relies upon the 
names of the principal rivers as indicating the race of 
the first dwellers on their banks, but it is giving up 
the whole argument. If the people who named the 
Humber, Severn, Thames, and. Dee were not the 
first inhabitants of the island, why should we suppose 
Forth, Tay, and Ness to be unerring indications that 
the race which named them was first on the soil ? 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that the names of 
the secondary class of streams belong either to the 
same language, or to that of a later immigration ? 
We read much of the inroads of the Picts and Scots 
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in the later days of the Eoman Empire (see Gildas, 
passim), and it seems not improbable that some of the 
invaders remained in nooks and comers of the sunnier 
South land which they wrested from the Romanized 
Britons. If it were so, we should have a sufficient 
explanation of the existence of a few Celtic words — 
all in late forms, be it observed — without resorting 
to the hypothesis of a pre-British population. 

The words cited, however, I think are not Celtic 
any further than as they are British. I take them 
seriatim. 

Aire may be read as the British word idr (pro- 
nounced yar), as in Yarmouth. The Ayr of Scotland, 
like the Clyde, Dunbriton (now Dunbarton), Arthur's 
Seat, &c., seems to be one of the few traces of the 
Cymry north of the Solway. 

Alt I take to be an Anglicising of alU, a steep place 
or mountain district, which occurs frequently in 
Wales. 

Aide seems to be Saxon, from the alders on the 
margin of the stream. The naming of rivers from 
trees is a common fact of nomenclature in England. 

Calder is a word which may be attributed with 
equal probability to either Cymric or Gaelic, accord- 
ing to its surroundings. CoU-dwr, hazel water, is the 
most probable, where the neighbouring names are 
British ; but in the Celtic district of Stirlingshire. 
Colonel Robertson's etymology of Coille-dubhar, the 
wooded stream, is preferable. 

Cam, crooked or defective, is a word common to 
both languages, and is the same in meaning whether 
it be applied to the Cam of Gloucester or Cambridge, 
to the Cam-las of Breconshire, or to a river of that 
name in Scotland. 
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« 

Douglas is noticed below, under the word Ids, which 
is undoubtedly British. 

Don and Dun are assigned by Pritchard, Farrar, 
Max Miiller, Johnes, and other eminent philologists, 
to the language of the Ossetes, a Caucasian people. 
The name of the great river Don is an example of its 
use, as meaning the water. 

Eden, the name of the river in Cymry-land, or 
Cumberland, must be conceded as Gaelic. ■ It is not 
the same as Eden in Edensor (Derb.), or Edin in 
Edinburgh, which must both be traced to Edwin. It 
may have been named by the Gael from its resem- 
blance to the Scotch Edens. 

Esk and Exe must be ranked as British names, 
derived from ysc, or tidsc ; but there seems to be no 
reason for tracing them beyond the British tongue. 
That the word was in use when the Romans arrived 
is evident from the two rivers — the Exe and the 
Usk — being both named Isca, and the cities built 
upon their banks being distinguished as Isca Dam- 
nonii and Isca Silurum. Asser (Annals of Alfred) 
speaks of the capital of Devonshire as ' Exanceaster, 
in British Cair-wisc, situated on the eastern bank of 
the river Wise' 

Axe is a purely Saxon name, which seems to have 
supplanted the British name, if such there ever wore. 
In the Chronicle of Ethelwerd (a.d. 875) we find men- 
tion of ' Axan minstre ' — i.e. the monastery on the Axe 
river, called Acsfioni the ash-tree. Other small rivers, 
such as the Parret, have in like manner had their 
British names obliterated by the Saxons and Angles. 

Ken may be taken as the B»*itish caiUy fair or 
white. 

"Leven seems to be an Anglian form of the British 
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Llwjiii, as in the river Llwyfn-wy, now Llyfni, in 
South Wales, meaning the water of the elm-trees. 

Nid (Yorks.) and Nedd (Glam.) are no donbt from 
the same root as the Scotch Nith, and mean something 
very different fiom the Graelic Nethan, which seems 
to be correctly derived by Colonel Robertson from 
Neith, a Celtic goddess of the rivers. There is 
no proof that the Britons ever had any river gods 
or goddesses ; and I think we may safely adhere to 
the etymology which treats Nid, Nith, and l^edd as 
kindred to nawdd, a retreat, probably indicating the 
lonely seclusion of the source of the stream. 

Oke and Ock, in Okeever and Ockley, are manifestly 
words of the same class as Ash in Ashover and Ashley; 
and if the latter means ash -land and ash-ridge, it 
follows that the former means oak-ridge and oak-land. 
Words like Ash-brook are sufficient evidence that 
rivers were sometimes named from trees. 

Ore, Ure, Yore, and Yar are all evidently dialectic 
variations of idr, already noticed. 

Stour is doubtful, but can hardly be from sturr 
(Gaelic), rough, than which no term could be more 
inappropriate to the smooth, placid little streams of 
that name. Is-twr, below the tower-shaped hill-top, 
seems a suitable description of the source of at least 
one of the rivers named Stour. 

Tyne, whether in Anglian England or Anglian 
Scotland, must be judged by its surroundings, which 
in neither case are Gaelic. It is probably from the 
British tain, a river. 

It is further to be noticed that the river-names of 
Wales, (with three exceptions, Clwyd, Dee, and Usk) 
do not occur in Scotland at all, which is fatal to the 
assertion that the Aborigines of both parts of the 
island were the same people. 
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Wy, for example, is the basis of a great number of 
river-names in South Britain, but does not occur in 
Scotland at all ; and I see no greater reason for 
supposing it to be a pre-British word when found in 
a river-name than when we find it in the British 
verb allwy, to pour out, which is still in use in Wales. 
T find it, too, constantly accompanied with such words 
as (yurni, cefii, and tref, aU of which are not merely ap- 
pellatives, but words in ordinary use. The word Ids^ 
too, is relied upon as proving the pre-Cymric theory; 
but I find it not only in the doubtful instance of the 
Douglas river, in Lancashire, but in several cases 
in Herefordshire, Breconshire, Monmouthshire, and 
Glamorganshire, in which it manifestly is a substan- 
tive, and not the Celtic adjective meaning gray. 
Pont-ri-las (Heref.), the bridge over three streams, 
is intelligible, and so is Dowlas (Glam.) and Dulas 
(Heref.), but to treat Ids as an adjective in either 
case would be fatal to the sense. ' The dark gray ' 
means nothing. So far from, the Cymric being a 
secondary or derivative tongue, it seems, when tested, 
to possess a greater number of short root- words than 
Gaelic, and therefore to be nearer to the original 
Celtic* When we examine the parallel words in the 
latter tongue, we find them in nearly every case longer 
than the British words ; usually, indeed, longer by a 
syllable, which may or may not be sounded, but bears 
conclusive evidence by its presence. Judging from 
a comparison of words which would be likely to be 
used by people in an early stage of national existence, 
we are led to the conclusion that the Cymric is the 

* Boots consisting of more than one syllable can always be 
proved to be derivative reots. — Max Miiller's Lectures, 2nd series, 

p. 294. 

C 
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oldest existing form of the Celtic, and that the GraelLc 
represents a later offshoot from the parent tree. A 
tabnlar comparison of common and early words which 
occur in place-names justifies this conclusion : — 



English, 


Cymric or British, 


Gaelic, 


Water 


. wy . . 


. nisge. 


9* • • • 


• jOG • • 


. uisge. 


»» . . . 


. dwr 


. dubhap. 


Hiver 


. afon 


. ar abhuinn. 


Aflood 


. Uyf . 


. leabhar 


House 


. ty . . 


. teagh 


Town 


. tref 


. treabh. 


Fortified town . 


. tref-y-ddin . 


. bruighean. 


Fortress 


. caer 


. cathair. 


Station 


. sil . . 


. siol. 


CeU . . . . 


. cil 


. ceall. 


Dingle 


. glynn . 


. gleann. 


Brow of a hill . 


. min 


. moin. 


Bare hill . 


. moel 


. mallach. 


Place where a river 


issues 




from a lake 


. bala 


. balloeh. 


Hollow 


. cwm 


. cumach. 


■Steep place 


. allt 


. alltha. 


Bidge 


. cefn 


. cabhach. 


- Headland . 


. pen 


. beinn. 


Pass . 


. bwlch . 


. bealach. 


Marsh 


. morfa . 


. morphairge 


The oak . 


. dem 


• darrach. 


The apple-tree . 


. afal 


. abhail. 


The beech . 


. ffawydd 


. faidbhile. 


The willows or sally 


. helyg . 


. saileaeh. 


The hazel . 


. coll 


. cuilean. 


A field 


. cae 


. achadh. 


A rock 


. carreg . 


. creagach. 


A plain or field . 


. maes 


. maghair. 


Higher or top 


. uchaf . 


. nachdar. 


- Old . 


. hSn 


. sean. 


White 


. gwyun . 


. fionn. 
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In all these instances, it seems to roe that thd 
Cymric word, being the shorter and simpler in its 
form, must necessarily be the older ; and that the 
longer Gaelic word represents a later stage of growths 
To argue that wy comes from uisge^ or Uyf from 
leahha/Ty or moel from mallachy seems to be an in- 
version of the proper mode of argument, since the 
syllables ge in uisgey air in leahTuiry and dch in mallachy 
have evidently been added to the original word, of 
which the Cymric seems to be the simplest and there* 
•fore, most probably, the oldest form. The derivation 
of ship from shipmaster, or of house from household, 
would scarcely be a greater violence to philology. 
Professor Max Miiller (in his Lectures, 2nd series), 
reaches a conclusion similar to mine by a different 
process of inquiry. When he describes the Cymric as 
*the nursery form of Celtic,' I take his meaning to 
be that the Cymric words are simpler and less fre- 
quently derivative than those of the other Celtic 
t(Higues. The result of my own inquiries leads me 
to this conclusion: that Gaelic bears a like rela- 
tion to Cymric which the English of Dr. Johnson 
does to that of ordinary conversation. Before the 
Gael left the paternal hive, the language had ad- 
vanced in the agglutinative process, the root- words 
having drawn to themselves other words which 
blended with them. A similar process is to be traced 
dn Cymric. After many of the place-names were 
given, the root- words lengthened: thus co2Z became 
eeUe, helyg became heh/gen, onn became onnen, <fec. ; 
and the original word was restricted to the plural or 
collective meaning, while the lengthened word ex- 
pressed the singular. The old words, however, re- 
main in the place-names. 

c 2 
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The * Dublin University Magazine,' in its learned 
and able criticism on the first edition of this work, 
endeavours to establish the theory of a pre- Cymric 
population by reference to the word Gwyddel, which 
frequently occurs in names of places in Wales. 
There is no reason for disputing that this word, 
which literally means a man of the gwydd (woods), 
indicates the presence of bands of [rovers who were 
•probably of Celtic race ; but it does not follow, as 
the Reviewer argues, that they were aborigines 
whom the Britons dispossessed. The historical evi- 
dence all tends the other way. Welsh history is full 
of records of invasions by bands from Ireland, who 
were either Irish, or Danish from the Dano-Irish 
settlements of Dublin, Wicklow, Wexford, or Water- 
ford. The very use of the word gtvyddel, like that of the 
word sehaggio, sav/oage, savage, from sylva, implies 
that the people who conferred the name were in a 
higher state of civilisation than those to whom they 
applied it. As the later Roman writers describe 
the tribes from the North as ' cruel barbarians,' and 
the Saxon writers have no more complimentary 
term than ' the pagans ' or * the fierce heathen ' to 
designate the bands of Northmen who infested the 
English shores, so the British writers speak of their 
troublesome visitors as the wild savages or gwyddel. 
Although they might be of the same race, speaking 
a dialect of their mother tongue, they were not 
accounted as kinsmen, any more than the settled 
Arab of Palestine in our own day is disposed to hail 
as a kinsman the plundering Bedoween who steals 
his cattle and cuts his throat if he resist. 

Before entering into the details of the inquiry, a 
word of explanation as to the terminology used may 
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here be fitly inserted. Sir F. PaJgrave has shown 
that historical accuracy requires us to reject the 
terms Saxon and Anglo-Saxon as too narrow to 
include the inhabitants of this country in the period 
between the departure of the Romans and the Danish t 
conquest under Canute ; and the only question which fl 
remains is as to the term which ought to be substi- 
tuted. A brief review of the history of that period i 
will show that there is but one term which meets \ 
the requirements of the case. 

The history of the Teutonic and Scandinavian 
immigration begins among the mists which envelope 
the later years of the Roman period. In the reigii 
of Diocletian, a.d. 288, we find Scandinavian and 
Saxon pirates ravaging the British coasfc, and soon 
afterwards Allectus, in overthrowing the island 
emperor Carausius, is said to have had an army 
chiefly composed of Franks and Saxons. In the 
course of the next forty years, there seems to have 
been an officer of high rank specially appointed to 
protect the coast, whose title, ' Comes Saxonici 
Littoris,' sufficiently indicates the constant flow of a 
stream of immigrants from the Continent. The 
close affinity between the dialects of Yorkshire and 
those of Friesland, as shown by Mr. Halliwell^ 
renders it probable that many of these early immi- 
grants were Frisians, but we have no data which 
enable us to fix the localities in this country in 
which they established themselves. The histories of 
Gildas and Nennius afford us the first clear traces of 
the Teutonic immigration, or, to speak more pre- 
cisely, indicate the first time at which the immi- 
grants were called in as auxiliaries by British chiefs ; 
and the * Saxon Chronicle ' gives us the precise dates. 
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Prom those "writers we learn that in 449, Vortigem 
—a Latinised form of the British Gwrtheyrn, * Prince 
of Men ' — being pressed by the Picts, or Britons of 
East Scotland, sought the aid of two chiefs of the 
Jutes, named Hengist and Horsa ; that thej accepted 
the invitation, and received the Isle of Thanet in 
payment for their services ; and that, having con- 
quered the enemies of their host, they afterwards 
conquered him in his turn. The * Saxon Chronicle ' 
says, under the date of 449 : — * They (Hengist and 
Horsa) fought against the Picts, and had the victory 
wheresoever they came. They then sent to the 
Angles, desired a larger force to be sent, and caused 
them to be told the worthlessness of the Britons, and 
the excellence of the land. Then they soon sent 
thither a large force in aid of the others. At that 
time there came men from those tribes in Germany 5 
from the Old Saxons, from the Angles, from ihe 
Jutes.' * From Thanet, the Jutes gradually extended 
their sway over the adjoining country, until their 
authority was consoHdated as the kingdom of Kent. 
About the same time other Jutes conquered the Isle 
of Wight and part of the neighbouring coast of 
Owent, now known as Hants. Fifty years later, 
^lla, a Saxon chief, landed on the south-east coast, 
destroyed the Bomano-British city of Anderida, con- 
quered the district around it, and founded the 
kingdom of the South Saxons. About 519, another 
Saxon chief, named Cerdic, carved out for himself a 
kingdom, afterwards called Wessex, amid the Briton? 
-who lived westward of Sussex ; and in 527, Ercen-' 
ipnn, also a Saxon adventurer, founded the kingdom 

'Dr. Giles' Translation, p. 309. 
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of Essex, whicli gradnallj extended itself over the 
adjoining districts now known as Middlesex and 
Hertfordshire. Fifty years later, Uflfa erected the 
East Anglian kingdom; and about fifteen years 
after that event, viz. in 586, Crioda or Grida, an 
Anglian chief, made his way across the Severn, over- 
threw the British chiefs of the district between that 
river and the Wye, and founded the kingdom of the 
Myrcna-ric (or Marches), which is known to history 
under the Latinised disguise of Mercia. While these 
events were going on in the south, the British 
princes who ruled between the Humber and the 
Forth — there was no Scotland for ages afterwards — 
were subdued by two Anglian chiefs, Ida ' the 
flame-bearer,' and Ella the terrible, the former 
ruling Bryneich from Tyne to Forth under the name 
of Bemicia, and the latter founding in the British 
Deifyr, between the two waters, Tees and Humber, 
the kingdom of Deira. The dates assigned for the 
foundation of these two little kingdoms are 547 and 
560. They remained independent for only eighty 
years, when they were united into the kingdom of 
Northumbria. For many years, the Angles of 
Northumbria laboured to extend their sway to the 
southward, but had made only transitory conquests 
when they were met by the Angles of Mercia ad- 
vancing to the northward, and were driven back 
across the Humber, which became the boundary 
between the two kingdoms. 

The kingdoms thus enumerated were successively 
obliterated. Mercia, under the fierce Penda, con- 
quered part of Northumbria, and under Ofia annexed 
East Anglia» Essex, and E^nt ; Sussex was in 728 ab- 
florbed into Wessex ; and by the end of the eighth 
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century the Octarchy was reduced to three kingdoms, 
Wessex, ■ Mercia, and Northnmbria. About the 
year 800, Ecgbert of Wessex conquered Mercia, and 
soon afterwards reduced the king of Northumbria to 
a condition of vassalage. A century later, these 
tributary kings were suppressed by -/Ethelstan, who 
became in name as well as in fact monarch of the 
whole country which had been divided among the 
Octarchy. The sovereignty of ^thelstan may be 
said to have been completed as to the southern part 
of the island by the battle of Malvern, in 924, 
when he defeated the British prince and finally 
crushed the Britons, so that (as the Chronicle of 
Brut says) *they possessed not Wye afterwards.' 
As to the north, the great controversy was settled at 
the battle of Brunanburgh, fought in 937, in which 
the mixed force of Britons, Danes, and Angles was 
overthrown beyond recovery.* 

It is recorded that Ecgbert was the first of the 
Teutonic invaders who gave a collective name to the 
kingdoms under his sway. Caradocus of Llancarfan 
thus describes the name-giving : — 

*A11 these were brought under subjection by Egbert, 

king of West Saxons, and this realm called England 

149 years after the departure of Cadwalader ; 680 plus 

149=829. In this year Egbert subdued Wihtlafe, 

king of Mercia.' 

* * From the Jutes came the Kentishmen and the Wight- 
warians, that is, the tribe which now dwells in Wight, and that 
race among the West Saxons which is still called the race of 
Jntes. From the old Saxons came the men of Essex and Sussex 
and Wessex. From Anglia, which has ever since remained 
waste betwixt the Jutes and Saxons, came the men of East 
Anglia, Middle Anglia, Mercia, and all North- Humbria.'—^ 
AnglO'Saxon Chroniclet ii9. 
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Ecgbert, however, continued to be called merely 
king of Wessex, and his successors seem to have 
followed his example, until the crown fell to ^thel- 
stan, the grandson of Alfred. He not only com- 
pleted the subjugation of all his rivals, but gave a 
collective designation to the people, by styling him- 
self king of the English. 

From this sketch of the post-Roman and pre-Danish 
period, several conclusions follow. First, it appears 
that the Saxons really formed but a small part of the 
immigrants, who themselves were but few in compari- 
son with the Eomano-British population, and that 
their ultimate supremacy was pohtical, not numerical. 
The greater part of the island was conquered by the 
Angles, who founded four out of the eight kingdoms, 
viz. East Anglia, Mercia, Deira, and Bernicia, where- 
as the Saxons merely founded the three small 
kingdoms of Sussex, Essex, and Wessex. Neither 
the people nor the country beyond the limits of these 
kingdoms were ever called Saxons ; in fact, after the 
disuse of the British name Prydain and the Roman 
Britannia, the only name ever given to the country 
east of the Wye was England, and the only designa- 
tion adopted by the people was English. The first 
time the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle speaks of the 
* nation,' it styles them ' English.' (Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, 895.) 

I concludej therefore, that the correct term for the 
people of this country during the period preceding 
the Danish conquest in 1016, must be the correct f 
term for their language also. To that period the 
vast majority of place-names in this country must be 
assigned. To avoid ambiguity, however, I have pre- 
fixed to * English ' the adjective * Old,' as distinguish- 
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ing tbe first English people from the modern English 
nation — the result of the Vision of all the different 
races and peoples which have successively settled in 
this island. The modem English nation, properly 
I speaking, can scarcely be said to have begun to exist 
I until the latter half of the fourteenth century ; when 
Norman-French finally ceased to be the language 
of the court. This great change was marked, among 
other things, by the disuse of the Lombardic cha- 
racter along with the Norman-French language, in the 
inscriptions on tombs ; and as we can fix with tolerable 
exactness the date when Latin and black-letter took 
their places, viz. between 1360 and 1377, we shall not 
err greatly if we regard that period as the final 
close of the Norman era.* 

I have not attempted to distinguish between Saxon, 
Jutish, Frisian, and Anglian names, for the sufl&cient 
reason that any such distinction is impracticable. 
There is good ground for supposing that all those 
bodies of immigrants spoke the same language, with 
slight differences, out of which have sprung the pro- 
vincial dialects which still exist. 

The historical facts which are preserved in the 
place-names of England and Wales may be, for con- 
venience, arranged in thirteen classes. 

» The latest instances of the use of Lombardic characters are 
assigned to 1361 : the earliest use of black letter— viz. on the 
tomb of Edward III.— to 1377. 
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NAMES WHICH RECORD THE PHYSICAL CONDITION 
OF THE COUNTRY IN EARLY TIMES. 

In tliis class is included the large number of names 
which are wholly or in part descriptive. Their origin 
ia not a difficult problem. The distribution of land 
and water, marsh and rock, hill and plain, naturally 
attracts the attention of immigrants to an unsettled 
country ; and their observation is condensed into the 
names which they bestow. It evidei;itly was so with 
the Brifcons ; since we find the following words be- 
longing to their tongue forming parts of the names of 
places and natural objects : 

Wy and Uskf meaning water. 

Tqf, a river. 

MorfOf a marsh. 

CorSf a bog. 

Bhos, a moist plain or boggy piece of motintam land. 

Aber, an estuary, or the place where a small stream fiills into 

a larger one. 
Cymmar, the confluence of two equal or nearly equal streams. 
I^ant, a brook. 
Afon^ a river. 

Bettw9t A piec« of fertile land between a river and a hill. 
Duffryn, a river valley. 
YnyB, answering to Inch in Scotland and lnn%8 in Ireland, 

meaning an islapd. 
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Waun, a moor. 

Cwm (corrupted into comb), a hollow. 

Ailt, a hanging grove or a steep place. 

BroTif a pointed or breast-shaped hill. 

£ri/n, a hill of any other form. 

£ro, Bre, a promontory. 

Crilgt a heap or a broad hill. 

Cefn, a ridge, shaped like the backbone of an animal. 

Cnwo (corrupted into knock), a boss or knob of rock. 

Genau, the mouth or entrance of a pass. 

Pant, a broad valley or vale. 

Glynn, a valley. 

Hope, a sloping plane between hilb. 

Pen, a headland. 

The Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, have also left de- 
scriptive words belonging to their tongue, which 
have in like manner survived in place-names 

Ea, Ey, /, Ig, meaning water or an island. 

Bourn, a brook. 

Chesil, a sandbank. 

Edge, a ridge, answering to the British Cefn, 

Hat, a heath. 

Hurst, or Hyrst, a wood. 

Holt, a hold or haunt of wild animals. 

Stan, a rock. 
>-• Wold, Weald, or Wood, a wild or uncultivated place. 
' — Worth, an estate which is well watered. 

Well, answering to the British Flynnon, a well or spring. 

Head, answering to the British Blaen, the source of a stream, 
or the point or summit of a hill. 

Mere, a pool or lake. 

Flad, Flede, a place liable to be flooded. 

Fleet, a harbour. 

Sh(U, a flat place or shoal. 

WoMsend, or simply End, the extremity of the cultivated land. 

Nomandand, a settlement on waste land. 

• Car, a pool, 

Carse, flat, moist land. 
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Some Korse descriptive words have been preserved 
in the same way, e.g. : 

Byt an abode. 

Holm, a grassy bank near water, or an island. 

Haugh, a green hill or declivity. 

Tofte, a grove. 

Beckf a brook. 

HoBf a hill. 

ForSt or Force, a waterfall. 

Tkwaite, a cleared spot, answering to the Saxon Clere and the 

British Llannerch. 
FtU (a form oifjeld), a range of lofty hills. 
,y^Thorp, a farm-house. 
Topping, a hill. 
Scaur, a precipice or rugged hill, from whence comes our 

word scar, a roughness on the skin. 
Ness, Naze, Nash, a headland. 
Yar, a river. 
Dale,'& broad valley, answering to the Saxon Vale, and to the 

British Pant. 
Field, open land. 
Ing, a field near water. 

Such names need little assistance from the ima- 
gination to enable ns to picture a country covered in 
the most part with ancient forests, here and there a 
cleared spot showing itself, in which man wrestled 
with the wild beasts for a habitation. The choice of 
islands, and of tongues of land, amid the reedy pools, 
indicates a necessity for defence ; and the occurrence 
of name- words signifying rude fortifications suggests 
that men had to defend their abodes, not merely 
against wolves, but also against each other. This 
fact appears in the frequency of din (British for 
camp), and of turi^ (Saxon), a word which originally 

* A churchyard is called ciric-tun, church-town, by some 
Saxon authors. 
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\ bore the same meaning, i.e. a place enclosed by some 

I kind of fortification. Most of these fortifications 

were probably mere ridges of earth, or walls of loose 

stone, like the ' dry stone dikes ' of Scotland, but 

\ some were more elaborately constructed. In the 

is words stoke and stow, I think we can trace the use of 

I stakes of wood driven into the ground, forming what 

p we designate by a word of the same derivatiou'—a 

1 stockade. The Norsemen had fortifications of the 

same rude kind. In Frithiof s * Saga,' it is recorded. 

that the * stead ' or building in which Baldur was 

worshipped was ' surrounded with a hedge of pales.' 

The words wattle, as in Wattleborough (Sussex), and 

Wailing (Watling Street), seem to indicate that these 

stakes were sometimes wattled, i.e. interwoven with 

\ branches of trees, and the interstices filled with mud 

or clay. 

In the frequent occurrence of the names of parti- 
cular species of trees, we see the composition of the 
woods of ancient times, and we recognise in them the 
most prevalent arboreal forms of the present day. 
The species perpetuated by British name- words are — 

DerUf now corrupted into deny, the oak. 

Fedw or Bedw^ the birch. 

Onw or onn, the ash. 

Coll or cellef the hazel. 

Wenif the alder. 

Celj/nt the holly. 

Helygen, the willow. 

Afcdf the apple. 

FfawyM^ the beech. 

These words seem to create anew to the imagina- 
tion the awful forests where dwelt the white-robed 
derwyddon or oak-priest, whose title is still preserved 
to us in the slightly altered form of Druid. Then, an 
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now, the afal was cherished for the sake of its fruit ; 
then, as now, the nut-bearing hazel fringed the path, 
or dipped into the brook its tassel-shaped flowers; 
the scarlet-berried holly was then the adornment of 
the wl as now of Christmas festivities ; then, as now, 
the alder waved beside the rivers, and the willow's 
golden buds were the amusement of the Briton's 
child, amid the keen winds of March and the fltfiil 
smiles of April. 

The Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, too, have per- 
petuated in their tongue the names of the trees which 
they found common in the pleasant land which they 
seized. In such names as Withington, a corruption 
of withig-iun, we see the town among the willows ; 
the oak survives in many an Acton {aec-hm) ; the 
ash {aesc or aecs) in the Astons, Assan-dun, Aze- 
minster, and Ask-ham ; the birch in Birk-land and 
Birch-hill ; the beech in Booking* and Bucking-ham; 
the elm in Elmley ; and tKe^alder or orle in Orle-ton. 
The lesser forms of vegetation are also recorded. 
The yarrow and the fern may be traced in the names 
of many a place where, doubtless, they grew for ages. 
The conmionness of the Genista, or common broom, 
in those early times, is testified by the many places 
in the names of which hrom or broom is found. 
Probably Docklow (Herefordshire) is so named from 
the Bumez, and means the low or hill on which the 
dock grew. Thus also Sugwas, on the Wye, records 
the fact that the sedges (segga) grew in the woes or 
moist place beside the stream, when the Angle first 
plashed his oars in Silurian waters. 

> From hoc comes book, the earliest Saxon books being made 
of beech bark. So the Latins got their liber. 
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II. 

NAMES WHICH INDICATE THE FAUNA. 

The names of the wild animals which were found in 

•the country are also preserved in the place-names, 

although less frequently in British than in English 

-and Norse names. The presence of the eagle on 

Snowdon is recorded in its British name, Creigiau- 

yr-eryri, the eagles' rocks ; but grand as such a name 

is, there is something grander still in the title of the 

highest peak of the same range. T Wyddfa^ the 

presence, is perhaps the most sublime name that 

, mountain ever received. It is a poem in two words. 

The less poetical mind of the Saxon was not an 

unobservant one. He seems to have been particu- 

, larly fond of adopting the name of some wild animal 

. as his own, or giving it to his child, thus laying the 

foundation of that science of heraldry which the 

• Normans afterwards treated as a part of their feudal 

system. In that way, I think, came the great 

variety of names of animals which we find included 

in the place-names of the pre-Norman era. Here is a 

list of some of them : 

Adder f Adding^ from aetor^ an adder. 
BeveTf from heofor^ a beaver. 
Brock^ from hroc, a badger. 
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Buck, a male deer. 

Buzzard, a buzzard. 

Caven, from cheven, a chub. 

Cran, from cran, a crane. 

Craw, Crow, from craw, a crow. 

JDeer, from dear, a deer. 

i>o&, a doe. 

Em, from oerw, an eagle. 

Finch fiom fine, a linnet 

Hare, from Aara, a hare. 

Hart from heorot, a hart. 

Hawk, a hawk. 

Hearn, a heron. 

2k^, Tflrf, 7b<^, tod, a fox. 

JF^/", ^o/v, from wulf, a wolf. 

The prevalence among the Teutonic nations of this 
custoni of naming men from the cognizances on their 
shields, is remarked by Carlyle, in the introduction 
to his ' Life of Friedrich II.,' e.g. : — ' Albrecht der 
Bar, Albert the Bear. That name he got not from 
his looks or qualities, but merely from the heraldic 
cognizance on his shield, as was then the mode of 
names.' This remark refers to the eleventh century, 
hut the practice was then an old one. 

Hunting being a favourite diversion among the old 
EngHsh as well as among the Normans, we have 
frequent traces of animals of the chase. Harrow, 
Harewood, and Haran-ey (now Hornsea, Middlesex), 
are named from the hare ; Tedstone and Todmorden 
from the tod, or fox ; Deoraby (now Derby), Deer- 
hurst, etc., from the deer ; Roe-hampton from the roe ; 
Hind- well and Hindmarsh from the hind ; Otterbum 
and Attercliffe from the otter, etc. 

That the fauna in the pre-Norman period included 
cats is shown by such names as Cates-by, Cat-thorp, 
and Cater-ham. The cat was also a heraldic symbol 

D 
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and its name was a personal designation in Scotland 
as well as in England, being the cognizance of the 
great clan Chattan. 

Ferocious animals, as well as the hardly less fero- 
cious men who chose them as their symbols, may be 
traced in the names of places which they probably 
once haunted. A. group of places on the Wye, 
between Hereford and Ross, records in its nomen- 
clature the presence of some terrible wild beast, 
perhaps the sole survivor of a race of Saurians. 
Ffau, the British term for a wild beast's den, forms 
part of the names of three places, situated within a 
short compass, among the hills of that district: 
Ffauenhwpp, now Fownhope, the slope of the den ; 
Ffau-wy, now Foy, the water near the den ; and 
Ffau-lle (now Fawley),^ the place of the den. The 
legend of the Dragon of Mordiford belongs to the 
same neighbourhood, and may refer to the monster 
whose * den * is commemorated in those names. The 
late Sir S. R. Meyrick explained the word Mordiford 
as ^effordd (way) to the wy (water), in which the 
dragon met his mord (death) ; but there is a serious 
objection to this etymology, which that distinguished 
antiquary seems to have overlooked. The word 
mord, the root of our word murder, is Teutonic, while 
the rest of the word Mordiford is admitted by him to 
be British. But the majority of the names in the 
vicinity are British, and hence it seems probable that 
the whole of the word Mordiford belongs to the same 
language. Taken as a British word, it falls into a 
large class of place-names which accurately describe 
tiie position. Mae-'r-dwy-ffordd, i.e. the place on 

* Hence perhaps the baronial name Foley. 
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the road by the two waters, is a name wbicli wonid 
naturally be given to a spot lying between the con- 
flaent streams of the Wye and the Lugg ; and this 
derivation is strengthened by the mediaeval spelUng 
of the word, viz., Mardiford, which is still preserved 
in the local pronunciation. 

The same legendary allusion, as in the Ffau group 
of names, is curiously reflected in the EngHsh names 
of a similar group of places lying not many miles to 
the westward : the river Worm, and the villages of 
Worm-bridge, Worms-ley, Wormside, Wormhill, and 
Wormhlaew (now Wormelow). There is a similar 
Warm group in the British part of Derbyshire. The 
word worm, although cognate with ormr (N.), a 
serpent, seems in early and mediaeval times to have \ 
meant a reptile of almost any kind, doubtless from \ 
the kind of motion common to most animals of that 
class. It needs not to be said that precision in the 
names of animals, as in those of plants, is an im- 
provement of very recent times, as every old herbal 
or book of natural history shows. The real serpent 
and the legendary dragon were, until the revival of 
classical knowledge, included under the phrase * the 
cruelle worme,* as our ancient English ballads show. 
In Meclin*s Prophecy, as given by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth (1. vii. cap. 4?) * a worm with fiery breath.^ 
is among the thereatened plagues. These creatures 
were afterwards distinguished by the words serpens 
and 2paicwi', which were transplanted from the Latin 
and Greek tongues. 

Taken in connection with this part of the inquiry^ 
the use of the red dragon, y ddraig coch, as the armo- 
rial bearing or standard of the Britons, is not devoid 
of interest. Wliether that standard was a relic o£ 

D 2 
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the widely-spread worship of the serpent, as some 
eminent writers argue, or had a local origin, like the 
place names quoted above, is a question into which 
it is unnecessary to enter here. 

From these dim vestiges of the pre-historic times, 
we advance to more certain traces when we notice — 
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III. 

NAMES WHICH INDICATE THE OCCUPATIONS AND 
MTTiTTAEY OKaANIZATION OF THE PEOPLE. 

The frequency of place-names derived from agriculture 
carries its own lesson with it. We see that the great 
body of the people, in British as well as iji eariy 
English times, gained their subsistence from the 
cultivation of the soil. The pastoral occupation of 
one part of the British people is indicated by place- 
names which include the words hu (cow), and hwla 
(bull) ; while the occurrence of ar (ploughed land), 
garth (farm), &c., show that tillage was the pursuit 
followed by others. That much of the land was 
common, may be seen in the number of names of 
which cyd (common) forms part, as in Cymin, ' com- 
mon hill,' near Monmouth.^ A large part of the 
land, however, was appropriated, as shown in the 
frequency of the word Ur (an estate), and manor 
(maen-or, i.e. stone boundary). The latter word indi- 
cates, too, that the use of stone walls as fences is a 
very ancient practice. 

In the occurrence of the words llan and llain, the 
same practice of enclosing land is indicated, although 

' Minf a brow. MinaXj Latin, is derived from the same root 
and means literally brow -beating. 



\ 
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the former word will more properly fall under notice 
when we come to treat of the traces of the religions of 
our forefathers. 

The Teutonic branch of our ancestry have, in h'ke 
manner, recorded the pastoral employment of many 
among them, by such names as Cow Honeyboume, 
Neat-hill, Net-ley, Ship-ton, i.e. sheep-town, and 
Cotteswold, the * cot ' being the shepherd's hut. As 
all the more fertile parts of the island had fallen into 
English hands, we are not surprised to find the 
word Carl or Charl, a corruption of ceorl, a husband- 
man, forming part of the names of thirty-eight places 
in the midland and southern counties. The frequency 
of the word Bar- ton shows that here, a denomination 
which perhaps included rye as well as barley, was 
very commonly cultivated, although such words as 
Wheat-hill and Wheaten-hurst show that the more 
valuable kind of corn was also raised. 

Horses were bred to a great extent among the 
Britons, as we gather from Caesar's Commentaries ; 
and it would seem, from the occurrence of such names 
as Trefil, Herefordshire and Breconshire, i.e. Horse- 
town, and Rhyd-y-meirch (Mon.), the stallion's ford, 
that the Britons had stud-farms. The word Hors 
occurs in some English place-names, but there it 
seems to be a half mythologic reminiscence. The 
names of Hengist (stallion) and Horsa (mare) are 
stated to be those of the Saxon chiefs invited into the 
island by Vortigem, and the white horse was a 
favourite symbol among the Saxon part of the Eng- 
lish people. Hence the gigantic ' white horses ' cut 
on the sides of the chalk hills in "Wilts and other 
counties. To this day, the white horse is the armorial 
bearing of the German Saxon. 
Next to agriculture, the trade of the smith, as the 
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forger of weapons of war, stands highest among a 
rude people, but it has left fewer traces than we 
might have expected. Smeth-wick, Smithy, Smith- 
field, may serve as specimens of this class. 

The dyeing and fulling of cloth seem to have been 
carried on to a considerable extent, although there 
are but doubtful traces of the weavers. It may be 
that some of the names beginning with Wad indicate 
places where the woad (Isatis tinctoria) was cultivated 
for the sake of the blue dye, which was obtained 
from it as far back as the times when British warriors 
used it to paint their bodies for battle. In Herts, 
Notts, and Yorks., we have place-names of which 
Wilk, Walk, and Walker, 'from wealcere, a fuller ot 
cloth, form part ; and in Herefordshire and Wales 
the word Pomdy, a fulling-mill, is equally significant 
as to the existence of that trade among the Britons. 

The military organisation and self-government in 
which British and Teutonic institutions were so much 
alike, are also handed down to us in the names of 
places. Cantred and Commot are alike in meaning 
to Hundred and Division ; while the tithing, the unit 
of the Saxon system, is preserved in the names be- 
ginning with Tat, Tath, Tatten, Tatter, Toot, To i ten, 
and Tattings, all which seem to be derived from 
teotha, a tithing, or group of ten families, who were 
responsible for the good order of their little district, 
and for the payment of the hot or fine levdable in the 
case of a homicide or other offence of which the per- 
petrator could not be ascertained. In some parts of 
England, the places where the men of a given district 
assemble together in arms are indicated by thfe 
word Wap, Wapper, or Wappen, and the district is 
still called a wapentake, the place where the people 
* took weapons' together. 
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IV. 

NAMES WHICH INDICATE THE RELiaiONS OF THE 

PEOPLE. 

The indications of the religion of the ancient Britons 
are in keeping with the subject; dim, shadowy, uncer- 
tain ; names of things more frequently than names of 
places. The crom-lech (crooked or covering stone), 
the llech-faen (broad, flat, altar-like stone), and the 
maen-hir (tall, upright stone, like the Roman god 
Terminus), designate rude structures or natural 
masses of rock, whether sepulchral or simply 
memorial the learned have not agreed. The names of 
Ave-bury, Aven-bury, Aw-bury, and the like — in the 
British half of the word — may perhaps contain an 
allusion to the awen or sacred frenzy, which was 
supposed to make the priesthood prescient ; an inspi- 
ration resembling that of the Pythoness of Greece. 
This conjecture is to some extent strengthened by the 
fact that Ave-bury is the name of one of the greatest 
of the Druidic temples, but is is only as a conjecture 
that I offer it. 

About the traces of Teutonic and Norse Paganism 
there can be little doubt. The Erming Street— as the 
Saxon Chronicle tells us — ^is clearly the street named 
from the Er-mund-sul, or image of the war-god, 
whose worship is also recorded in the word wig (as 
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in Wig- stone), meaning both war and the idol which 
personified it, and Ir-by (Ches.), Ir-ton (Yorks.), and 
Ir-stead (Norfolk), seem also to have been seats of the 
worship of this grim deity. Tiw or Tuisco, from 
whom Tnesday is named ; Thor, the hammer- wielder 
and thnnder-god ; Freya, the Northmen's Venns ; 
Seater, whose daeg is still called Saturday ; Woden, 
the deified warrior ; Loki, the mischief-making deity ; 
and Balda, or Baldur, the snn-god, whom Loki is said 
to have slain with an arrow of mistletoe, still survive 
in such names as Tew (Herts), Thores-by (Line), 
Friday-thorpe (Yorks.), Satter-thwaite (Camb.), 
Wednea-bury (StaflP.), Lox-ley (Yorks.), and Bald- 
ock (Herts). In words like Wickers-ley (Yorks.), 
we recognise the mcca's (witch's) abode ; and in Ais- 
thorp, the farm, named from the Northman's para- 
dise, As-gard. Aismonder-ley indicates the existence 
of Aismund or Asmund, a personal name arising out 
of the same belief. As-mund may be rendered heaven- 
protected. That it was actually a personal name, 
appears from Frithiof s ' Saga ' ( Morris's transla- 
tion), in which Asmund is one of the names given to 
the hero's foster-brothers : — * Biorn and Asmund were 
Prithiors foster-brethren ; they were big and strong 
men.' 

That the Northmen of both races had temples, and 
offered up sacrifices, is shown by the existence of 
several groups of names, in different parts of the 
island. Tib-shelf (Derbyshire), Tib-burton (Glouc), 
Tibrintin-tun, now Tiberton, (Herefords.), and 
Tiverton (Devon.), like Tiben-ham (Norf.), all seem 
to come from the root of tiher in Saxon and tivor in 
Norse, meaning a victim. In the ancient Norse 
poem entitled, * The Voluspa,' is the line — 
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* Ek 8& Baldri blddgum tWot* 
I foresaw for Baldur, that bloody victim. 

Other evidence of this fact will come under notice 
when we have to treat of the tribal settlements 
(mcgaham, etc.) of the Saxons and Norsemen. 

When we come to traces of early Christianity, we 
are struck by the frequency of tbe word Llan. 
Three-fourths of the names of the parishes of Wales 
and the Marches begin with this word, which, has 
come to signify a church and its grave-yard. 

Anciently, however, it meant an inclosure for any 
purpose. The well-known practice of the early 
Christian missionaries, in transferring heathen 
temples, festivals, sacred wells, &c., to the purposes 
of the new religion, may help us to see how the 
meaning of the word llan became restricted. The 
sacred enclosures of paganism, as enclosures, would 
be called by this name, just as an orchard is still 
called her-llan, and a sheep-fold corph-lam ; and when 
the Christian Church supplanted the teinple, the 
word was still retained to designate the enclosure, 
while its general meaning was in course of time 
forgotten. In such a word as Leiatwardin (Heref.), 
we seem to find a trace of the extended meaning. 
Llain-dwr-din is * the water-camp of the strip ' or 
patch of land ; and a reference to the map will show 
that the village is seated on a piece of land lying 
between the Teme and the hills, and thus separated 
from the rest of the champaign country. The word 
Eglwys (from the Greek iKtcXriffia) seems to distin- 
guish a church founded in later times, on a site not 
sacred to heathenism. 

It may be interesting to note by the way how 
strongly the nationality of the Briton comes out in 
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the names appended to the word llan. With a few 
Bcriptnral exceptions, such as Llan-stephan and Llan- 
silo (the churches of St. Stephen and St. Silas), the 
dedication of clinrches in Wales is mostly to Britidi 
saints, of wliom the only records are hidden in the 
Welsh hagiology. We all know that Wales had its 
St. David, whose name is irreverently shortened into 
Taffy ; but very few men bom to the eastward of the 
Severn have learned to see, in the firequency of the 
name Llan-ddewi, the affectionate remembrance in 
whicb the British race for long ages held their 
greatest missionary. The very names of the British 
saints, about one hundred of which still survive in 
those of the churches dedicated to them, have to us 
a strange, uncouth sound. 

The names of British saints which are thus pre- 
served may in most cases be identified from the 
* Lives of British Saints,' and similar works. It is 
interesting to note the fate which has befallen them 
in different parts of Britain. Only three of them 
remain in the appellations of places east of the Severn 
viz. St. Lefan, in Lavington, St. Cewydd, in Kew, 
and St. Tangwn, in Tangwn-town, now Taunton. In 
the district lying between the Severn and the Wye, 
we find St. Briafel, St. Clydawc, St. Cain, and St. 
Idloes, commemorated in St. Briavels (Glouces.), 
Clodock (Heref.), and Cainham (iELeref.). Devon re- 
tains St. Petrox, who appears also in Pembrokeshire 
as Petros. St. Cain is still known in Cornwall, under 
the scarcely altered name of Keyne, whose famous 
* well ' is familiar to readers of poetry by means of 
Southey's amusing ballad. Probably the good saint 
herself, who was the daughter of a British king, and 
was one of the early Christian martyrs, would have 
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been somewhat surprised, if not disgusted, if she 
could have foreseen the ludicrous superstition which is 
connected with her name. * Welweorthunga,' as the 
Saxons called it, or well- worship as modem English 
renders the word, was a form of paganism which sur- 
vived all down through early English times, in spite 
of the adroitness of the monks in naming the holy 
wells from St. Bride and other heroines of Christian- 
ity ; and in spite, too, of the punishments denounced 
against it in the old English laws. It scarcely can 
be said to have died out until some time after the 
Reformation. The Derbyshire custom of well-dress- 
ing is, however, the only trace — and that a pictures- 
que and harmless one — ^which survives at the present 
time. 

Besides St. Cain and St. Budda or Badawc, 
which it shares with the Welsh, Cornwall has some 
saints of its own, whose names are still preserved in 
its nomenclature, viz. Dilpa, Hydrock, Ives, Morran, 
Madion, Maela, Piran, Huth, Sennen, and Zeal. 

The saints' names which occur in the Welsh 
counties only are the following : 



Aedan 


Caedwyn 


Daniel 


Afan 


Cammarch 


Danwg 


Anno 


Canten 


Degai 


Arthan 


Carfan 


Dewi 


Asaf 


Cathan 


Dinebo 


Badrig 


Cattwg 


Deiniol 


Bister 


Cenau 


Dogmael 


Blethian 


Cenydd 


Dogo (Oudoceus) 


Boidy 


Crannog 


Donat 


Beuno 


Cybi 


Dyfan 


BrAn 


Cynfelin 


Eadwen 


Brochwel 


Cynllo 


Egwad 


Brynach 


Cynog 


Elen 


Cadfan 


Cyntaf 


Elian 


Cadwaladr 


Cynwyd 


Eliw 
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Petros 
Khwst 
Sannen 
Sannor 
Seiriol 
Tanwg 
Tegfan 

Tegonwy (probably 
a corruption of 
Tygonwy) 
Tegwen 
Teilo 
TriUo 
Trinio 
Tudnof 
Twrwg 
Tydfil 
Tyfodwg 
Tyfryddwg 
Tygai 
Tyssilio 
Tyssul 
Wenarth 
Wonno 
Wrda 
Wrtyd 

The word Llan-dy-faelog, the church-house of 
Maelwg, taken with the occnrrence of dy, the femi- 
nine form of the word ty, as a prefix to the names of 
Fodwg, Pryddwg, Gui, Gwen, Silio, Conwy, Nam, 
and Snl, seems to point to a fact which is still 
traceable in the structure of some of the ancient 
churches of Ireland and Wales. In those cases a 
part of the church was fitted up as a house for the 
clergy who ministered within its walls; and the 
same practice seems to have continued down far into 
medieBval times. The parish church of Kingsland 
(Heref.), and many of our cathedrals, have chambers 
over or adjoining the porches, cloisters, and other 
parts of the structure, which seem to have been the 
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Elli 


Hid 


Elwedd 


Illtyd 


FfiU 


Llawddwg 


Fwyst 


Llawer 


Ga£fo 


Lleonfel 


Gkumon 


Llechyd 


Glewis 


Llowell 


Gristiolus 


Llwchaern 


G-nlan 


Mabli 


Gwerydd 


Mabon 


Gwfor 


Madawc 


Qwmifor op Wini- 


Maelwg 


fred 


Mathaem 


Gwladys 


Medwg 


Gwnog (perhaps 


Meurig 


only a form of 


Milo 


Cynog) 


Moel 


Gwrda 


Nam 


Gwstenin 


Niddan 


Grwyddelan 


Nietan 


fleinwyn 


Nonn 


Hetty 


Oswal 


Idan 


Padam 


Idloes 


Peblig 


Han 


Pedrog 


Tlar 


1 Peris 
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abode of devotees or of functionaries connected with 
the service of the chnrch. In Cornwall, we have 
similar cases in Lan-ty-Hydrock, Lan-ty-Dilpa, &c. 

Of most of the personages commemorated in the 
names given ante we know very little. Badrig is a 
Welsh disguise for St. Patrick, whose missionary 
journeyings in the former half of the fifth century 
included Wales. Bran, whom the Triads style 
* Fendigaid ' or * the blessed,' is stated to have been 
the father of Caractacus ; and Tlid, one of his con- 
temporaries, was a fellow missionary with Aristobulus 
(called by British writers Arwystl Hen), in the in- 
troduction of the Christian faith into Britain. Tydfil, 
one of the early martyrs, was one of the twenty-five 
daughters of King Brychan, of Brycheiniwg or 
Breconshire. Garmon is a form of the name of 
Germanus, the famous bishop of Troyes, in France, 
whose exertions in combating the Pelagian heresy 
fill a large space in the history of his time. Illtyd, 
sumamed * the blameless,' the Iltutus of monkish 
Latin writers, was a knight before he became a 
Christian missionary ; a true Bayard, who Hved a 
thousand years before the chevalier sans peur et sans 
r&proche, 

Cai or Gui is the name of one of the knights of 
Arthur's court ; and Teym, whose name. Latinised 
into Tegemacus, remains upon an incised stone at 
Capel Brithdir (Glam.), was one of the grandsons of 
Gwladys, a sainted daughter of King Brychan Bry- 
cheiniwg, but whether he was the patron saint after 
whom Tintern (Din-teym) was named, is not certain, 
although highly probable. 

Gwladys, whose name often re-appears in medisBval 
times in the Anglicised form of Gladdice, was a sister 
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of the martyr Tydfil (who was murdered by the 
Picts, A.D. 400) ; and Brynach was one of her 
twenty-five brothers, all (so says the legend) being 
like herself saints and most of them martyrs. 

A pretty legend of the wooing and wedding of this 
royal lady is told in the ' Lives of British Saints.' 
King Gwynllin loved her, was repulsed by her father 
King Brychan, and carried her off. The angry 
father pursued, slew many of the lover's followers, 
but was finally beaten off by King Arthur, who came 
to the rescue of the lovers. A successful elopement 
does not seem to make out a valid claim to saintship, 
but sainted the lady certainly was, for some reason 
which satisfied her compatriots, although it eludes 
our search. 

Nonn is remembered as the mother of St. Dewi or 
David. liar is Hilary bishop of Poictiers. Meurig 
wears in Welsh hagiology the triple crown of king, 
saint, and martyr, but we have no facts to justify the 
honours thus heaped upon his memory, save that he 
died in battle at Pwll-meurig in Monmouthshire, in 
the later days of the unavailing struggle against the 
Saxons. Maelog was brother of Gildas the historian, 
and is recorded to have retired to a cell at Gelly- 
faelog (Glam.), in 603. The existence of Cattwg 
rests on the sure evidence of the incised stone bear- 
ing his name, which was dug up some thirty years 
ago in Breconshire, and is preserved by being built 
into one of the buttresses of the church of Llanfi- 
hangel Cwmdu, near Crickhowell. Of Llwchaiam, 
the oddly named — the word meaning * iron-dust ' — 
we know nothing ; and many others in the list are to 
DS mere shadows, good and usefol men and women 
as we believe them to have been. 
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Cybi is memorable for his cnonection with the 
Roman pharos or lighthouse on Holyhead mountain 
On that bleak spot he fixed his abode for many years, 
and it may be believed that he humanely performed 
the duties of light-house keeper. The saints of the 
Eomano-British age were no mere idle dreamers, but 
true hard-working Christians ; and we can well 
beheve that St. Cybi, while striving to enlighten the 
minds of his countrymen, did not forget to supply 
such of them as voyaged by sea with the material en- 
lightenment so necessary for their safety at night 
when passing the rocky promontory named from him 
Caer-gybi, or Cybi's Roman camp. 

Brochwel is somewhat grotesquely portrayed for 
us in the uncomplimentary addition of Ysgithrog, or 
' long-toothed.' He is said to have been a king of 
the district now called Breconshire, a.d. 617; but his 
* long-tooth ' remains the only distinct fact by which 
he is remembered. 

St. Badam, whose name appears in Latin writers as 
Patamus, is recorded in ancient writings (Myfyrian 
Archselogy, vol. ii. p. 50) as having come over with 
St. Cadfan from Brittany in A.D. 524, at the head of 
a somewhat inconveniently large band of monks. 
We may suspect that a figure, perhaps two, have 
crept into the text in the course of ages, but there 
the number stands, just 847 — enough to • fill a 
squadron of the ships of the sixth century. At 
Llanbadam, near the spot where now the pretty 
bathing-town of Aber-ystwyth stretches along the 
shore, St. Badam founded a college, which became 
famous. 

Gwynifer, a saint of the seventh century, better 
known by the Enghsh softening of her name into 
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Winifred, is the best known of all the hundred to 
general readers. St. Winifred's well was for many 
ages a great place for pilgrimages and for miracles of 
the most astounding nature, and its legendary history 
is familiar to everybody. The fair saint's walk down 
the hill at the place now called Holy- well, bearing in 
her hands the head which a ruthless wooer, Prince 
Caradoc, had jusji struck off with his sword, has been 
painted and sung a thousand times. 

It is curious that a similar miracle is told of an 
Anglian royal lady, Osyth or Oswyth, the daughter 
of Redwald King of East Anglia, with this difference, 
that she is said to have been beheaded by the Danes^" 
when they destroyed the church and nunnery in 
Essex which she founded and at which she lived. 
The ghastly promenade, the headless body carrying 
in its hands the severed head, is recorded in both 
legends, and seems to have been equally purposeless 
and resultless in both cases.* 

St. Peblig, in which name we recognise the com- 
mon Roman name Publius, is recorded to have been 
a son of the Emperor Maxentius, who figures in 
British legends under the name of Maxen Wledig. 
The contrast between father and son, the cruel 
heathen tyrant and the Christian missionary and 
martyr, is striking and instructive, although but one 
of many such which the end of the third century 
presents to any one who knows the history of the 
time. ' 

Donat, who is commemorated in one instance in 
Glamorganshire, was an Irishman, Bishop of Fiesole, 
in Tuscany, a.d. 760. He is chiefly known for some 
Latin verses in praise of Ireland. 

* An analogous miracle is told of St. Denis, of France. 

E 
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St. Beuno, who is said to have restored St. Winifred 
to life, after her headless promenade, is memor- 
able for a posthumous miracle equally wonderfal and 
true with that of which the fair princess was the 
subject. As with St. Teilo, after his death three 
churches claimed his body, which obligingly multi- 
plied itself by three, so as to gratify them all. 

St. Asaf is one of the names which connect the 
rehgious history of Wales with that of Scotland. 
St. Kentigem or Mungo found a Christian com- 
munity on the spot now called St. Asaph's, and on 
his departure left Asaf as his successor in the govern- 
ment of the B65 brethren who kept up daily 
worship where the cathedral now stands. 

St. Bride, a king's daughter, is the only Irish 
female saint whom we can trace in the place-names of 
this country ; and she seems to have been almost 
equally popular with Britons and English. The 
latter dedicated to her many wells in different parts 
of the kingdom, as shown by the frequency of the 
phrase St. Bride's- well. A royal palace, built near 
the well of St. Bride in London, was thence named 
Bridewell ; and, having been given up by one of the 
Edwards to the citizens of London, was by them 
converted into a prison, and thus the name of a holy 
well has become a common term for a gaol. Among 
the Britons, the fair saint's name seems to have been 
put only to a religious use. 

Although disguised to any but Welsh and anti- 
quarian eyes under the form of Ffread or Ffraed, the 
name of St, Bridget is the designation of several 
churches in Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, and 
Radnorshire. The Herefordshire church has been 
still ftirther disguised by the translation of the saint's 
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name into tlie Saxon form, and its combination with 
the word stow (station) ; but in the Liber Landa- 
vensis we find the place now called Bridstow desig- 
nated by its original name of Llansanffread. 

St. Elian, who is commemorated in an out-of-the- 
way spot of Anglesea, is known in these .days only 
by the odd superstition which clings around the little 
closet called his chamber. It has a narrow doorway , 
BO small that few persons of average bulk can squeeze 
themselves through it ; yet at the annual wake people 
of all magnitudes attempt the difficult feat, in the 
firm belief that he or she who succeeds will thereby 
be rendered luc^y. When a betrothed couple make 
their way through the narrow entrance, they are sup- 
posed to be thus made certain of happiness for life. 

A similar tradition clings to a part of the cathedral 
of Eipon. In the curious crypt within a crypt under 
that cathedral and which was probably the original 
church of St. Wilfrid, is an aperture in a wall called 
' St. Wilfrid's needle,' the getting through which 
has many superstitious consequences, and is said to 
be a test of female chastity. 

Of Rhydderch, whose name is identical with tho 
Gothic Roderick, we know little that is worth recal* 
ling. There was a Rhydderch ap lestya. King of 
Morgonwg and Lord of Gwenllwg, now Glamorgan- 
shire and part of Momnouthshire, who reigned from 
1023 until he was killed in battle in 1031. Possibly 
he was the builder or rebuilder of the church of 
Llanddewi Rhydderch (Mon.) but it is to be noticed 
that he was not regarded as a saint ; it was Dewi or 
David to whom the church was dedicated. 

Sulien, who has come down to us with the addi- 
tion of Ddoeth (wise) to his name, was consecrated 

&2 
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Bishop of Mynyw (latinised to Menevia, and now 
known as St. Davids) in the year 1071. 

Deiniol, whose memory is preserved at Llanddeiniol 
(Angles.), was Archdeacon of Powys. Except his 
death in 1127, nothing is recorded of his career. 
Possibly the Deiniol of the place-name is not the 
Archdeacon bnt the Hebrew prophet Daniel. 

The existence of St. Cadfan, a native of Britanny, 
who, like Germanus, came to Wales to preach against 
Pelagianism, is established by the inscription on the 
stone near the holy well dedicated to him, at Towyn, 
in Merionethshire. It is believed to be a genuine 
memorial of his time, the sixth century, and is the 
oldest inscribed stone in Wales. 

Llan-sior (Denb.) is the only church in Wales 
named from the English patron St. George. 

The names of Milo and Oswal are worthy of note, 
as the only English saints who seem to have been 
admitted by the Britons to like honour in their saint 
roll. Milo is a contraction of Milburgha, the name 
of a Mercian princess, who, like Frideswide and many 
other kings' daughters, became a nun, and was after- 
wards canonised. She is commemorated at Llanfilo 
(Brecon.), and at Stoke St. Milborough (Salop). 
* Oswal ' was the pious king of North umbria, who 
on August 5, G42, lost both throne and life for the 
sake of his faith ; and as his death occurred on the 
spot in Salop afterwards named from him Oswaldes- 
tref, which was then included in the British prince- 
dom of Powys, it is not surprising that the hearts of 
the Christian Britons warmed to the young martyr 
king. Angle as he was. Perhaps the brutal savagery 
of Penda, wreaked even on the dead body of the 
Chriirtian king — ^which he ordered to be cut in pieces, 
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and to be suspended thus piece-meal on three crosses, 
in derision of Oswald's faith — had the usual effect of 
like exhibitions, in endearing the victim to the silent 
spectators. There was, however, another reason for 
the bond of fellowship. Oswald, when a youth, was 
for some years an exile in Scotland, and while there 
he was taught the Christian verity by the Culdees, 
who like the Britons denied the authority of the 
Pope and rejected Rome's distinctive dogmas. 

To the British Christian, who had been smarting 
for centuries from the vengeance denounced against 
his race by the Roman missionary Apgustin, Oswald 
was a brother at once in his faith and in his suffer- 
ings. 

Our idea of a martyr is somewhat rudely disturbed 
when we learn that Oswald died in battle against the 
heathen king Penda, but the Christians of his age — 
at least those of British race — saw no incongruity in 
the union of the two characters in the same person. 
They were in truth somewhat too combative at all 
times, and when Roman Christianity and Saxon 
Paganism combined to harass and slaughter them, 
the provocation seems to have become too strong for 
the Briton's Christian principles. The old warlike 
spirit of the race blazed out again ; 

Even in their ashes lived the wonted fires. 

This combative spirit is curiously exemplified in the 
fondness of the Britons for the name of Michael, the 
warrior archangel. Of all the so-called saints' names 
which are not those of British men and women, this 
is the most frequent in its occurrence. Under the 
form offihangel, it occurs in the names of thirty- 
seven parishes in the thirteen Welsh counties, while 
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there are no Llanfihangels in any other part of the 
kingdom. In two cases in Herefordshire the name 
is translated, and appears as Michaelchurch, bat both 
are near the Welsh border. 

Of places in Britain named from the Virgin Mary 
there are only twenty, one of which (Llanfair- 
waterdin) is in Salop, three are in Monmouthshire, 
and the rest in Wales. It would seem that the 
Roman doctrine in reference to the Mother of our 
Lord did not reach Wales very early. ^ 

Closely connected with religion are the funeral 
observances of a people ; and the frequency of the 
words cam, camedd, and the plural cameddau, may 
be held as indicating the habit of erecting a tumulus 
over the grave of an eminent person. Unless, in< -eed, 
the reader should prefer the explanation which treats 
the earn as a memorial or a beacon, or both in succes- 
sion. Sacred history affords frequent instances of 
the erection of memorial heaps: Joshua's cam of 
twelve, stones to commemorate the passing of the 
Jordan will at once recur to the reader's memory. 
The position of many of these cameddau, on the 
summit of lofty hills, is equally favourable to the 
belief that they were used as beacons to announce 
the approach of an invader. The word tump (from 
ttompath, any artificial mound of earth) may show 
that the Britons sometimes, if not always, raised that 
kind of sepulchral memorial. 

Like the Saxon baerw, barrow, the tump was an 
artificial hill raised over a grave, either circular, 

* The church erected at Meifod in 1155 by Madog al? Mare- 
dudd was probably the earliest instance of an ecclesiastical 
«diflce dedicated to the Virgin Mary by a Welshman. — Williams* 
Mistory of Wales, p. 2i6, 
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oblong, or square in form. The sepulchral object of 
the heap has been sufficiently proved by the abun- 
dance of human and other remains which have been 
disinterred in the excavation of this class of mounds. 
In the Welsh marches, the word tump is still in 
common use to designate an artificial hill or mound. 

That the Teutonic invaders were Pagans when 
they arrived in this country is shown by the many 
place-names derived from the names of their gods, 
some of which I have already quoted ; that they did 
not establish themselves west of the Wye until after 
their religion was changed, might also be asserted 
from the nomenclature of the Marches, if we had no 
historical records to prove it. No Saxon idol names 
are to be found in Herefordshire or Salop. 

The early history of Christianity in Old English 
times has not left so many traces in the nomenclature 
of the country, as there would have been, had the 
Norman conquest not followed. The expulsion of 
the relics of English saints, and the re-dedication of 
their altars to saints of Norman lineage, were among 
the heaviest blows dealt by the invaders at the 
national feeling of the English people. As the monks 
and priests were in most cases displaced along with 
their patron saint, the old name soon died out of 
memory. 

Here and there churches dedicated to Alphage or 
Alkmund, to Botolph or Ethelbert, to Milburgha or 
Frideswide, may still be found, but they are very 
rare. 

In a few places, the word timber, as in Timber- 
land (Line), indicates the old English custom of 
bequeathing a piece of land for the maintenance of 
the fabric of some church. As the churches were 
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mostly built of wood — the verb to bnild, * getymbren/ 
means literally to put timbers together — at first pro- 
bably the land so bequeathed was woodland. The» 
establishment of ciricscot, now called church-rate, 
put a check to the practice of leaving ' tymbre-land,' 
or we should probably have found more than two 
places named from it. 

That there were monasteries among the Britons, is 
shown by such names as Ysbytty, now Spitty, from 
the Latin Hospitiimi ; Mynach-dy, the monk's house ; 
Tir-mynaoh, the monk's estate ; Llan-llienu, now 
Leominster, the nun's church, &c. In like manner, 
the old English religious houses are traceable in 
Abban-dun, Abingdon ; Abban-haela, now Abinghall, 
Abberley, and Monkland. 

The worship of relics and images in the Old 
English period is shown by such names as Halifax, 
from Sbfax, or tress of hair, which was supposed to be 
holy ; and Spon (as in Spondon), where a spon or 
splinter of the * true cross ' seems to have been pre- 
served. 
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V. 

NAMES WHICH HAVE OUTLIVED THE MEMOEY 
OF THE PERSON OR EVENT WHICH THEY WERE 
MEANT TO COMMEMORATE. 

Among the British place-names of this class we may- 
instance Cwmgaedwin, named after some forgotten 
saint called Caedwin ; Adfor-ton, from Cadfor ; and 
many names of particular fields, hills, rocks, and 
other natural objects. Upon a single estate in Mon- 
mouthshire, for example, the following place-names 
are found : 

Gworlod-y-merthyr, the martyr's meadow. 
Cae-croes-faen, stone cross field. 
Pen-y-beddau," hill of graves. 
Gworlod-y-tin, meadow of the fortifications. 
Coed-crau-lyn, the wood of the pool of blood. 
Gworlod-yswydd, the meadow of the privet-bushes. 

In like manner, every good guide-book to Wales * 
points out places in almost every neighbourhood 
which are known by such names as * Stone of Weep- 
ing ' or ' Place of Slaughter,' or ' Pool of Blood ; ' and 
the reader may be reminded of the practice of other 
nations. Near Rhuddlan (Flints.) a remarkable 

* Cliffe's Books of North and South Wales, for example. 
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group of names indicates a series of sad events of 
which history says nothing : 

Bryn-y-saetliau, the hill of arrows. 
Bryn-y-Uoddfa, the htU of slaughter. 
Pant-y-gwae, the vale of woe. 
Bryn-y-coaches, the hill of war chariots* 
Pwll-y-crogwen, the pool of executions. 
Braich-y-dadleu, the hillock of strife. 
Pant-erwin, the vale of severity. 
Cae-yr-orsedd, the field of the tribunal. 

At Beaumaris (Angl.), a tract of land now covered 
by the sea is known as Traeth-wylofaen, ' the sands 
of weeping.' 

Near Chirk in like manner we find : 

Castell-crogwen, the castle of the executions. 
Adw-yr-beddau, the fallow-field of graves. 

And a part of the town of Oswestry commemorates 
in the name of Pentre-poedd, * the burnt village,' 
some one of many times when it has been sacked and 
burnt in the border wars. Rhos-ddiarbed, ' the field 
of no quarter,' now Caersws. (Montgomeryshire), 
commemorates the slaughter of the army of Locrinus 
by that of his injured wife Gwendoline, as the tale is 
told by Geoffrey of Monmouth, and is retold by 
Spenser in his * Faery Queen,' and Milton in his 
* Comus.' 

Washington Irving' s description of the hill near 
Granada from which the last Moorish monarch of 
that kingdom took his last sad look of his lost realm, 
which was called from that fact, * The last sigh of 
the Moor,' indicates a similar habit among the 
Spaniards, like ourselves, half- Celtic, half- Gothic in 
race. 
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In the case of Pwll-meuric (Mon.) we see com- 
memorated one of the heroes of a legend known only 
to readers of the Liber Landavensis. Bat for the old 
monk's labour, corroborated as it is by the name, we 
should have known nothing either of the battle of 
Mathem or of the heroism of the chief Meurig. So, 
too, that better known but still shadowy personage, 
the British king Aurelius Ambrosius, is commemo- 
rated in the names of Croffc Ambry, Amesbury, 
(anciently Ambrose-burh), and Amber-ley ; while his 
great descendant XJther Pendragon (dragon-crested) 
still survives in Hudders-field, the local pronun- 
ciation * Huthers-field ' being in this as in many other 
cases a safe guide to the derivation ; and Arthur, the 
hero of a beaten nationality, is commemorated in the 
name of many a hil], wood, or cairn. The story of 
Brychan Brycheiniwg, with his twenty-five sons and 
twenty-five daughters, all saints and most of them 
martyrs, has been handed down along with the name 
which the royal martyr has left to Brycheiniwg and 
its county, although English eyes can scarcely discern 
it through the modern disguise of * Brecon.' 

The Old English place-names are remarkable for 
the number of forgotten personages whose names 
they preserve. Some of these are probably the 
originals of many of our common surnames. Thus 
Ealdred, * aged counsellor,' has become successively 
Aldred and Aldridge ; Ulfwin, * victorious wolf,' has 
been softened into Allen ; -^Ethelred, * noble in council,* 
has passed into Audry ; Billings-gate is a memorial of 
a once-noted chief named Belin ; Briht, * illustrious,' 
survives as Bright, Brett, and Birt ; Cuccwin, * the 
cock of victory,' has passed into Cocking ; Cwicchelm 
is preserved in Cuckams-ley ; Ilcat or Elchat, the 
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founder of Ilkeston, has given rise to the pame of 
Halkett, Hridel to Riddell, Gippa to Gipps, Londa to 
Lund, Sigbert to Cibber, Flacca to Flack and Affleck, 
Wihtred to Wither, Webherd to Webber, Cenred to 
Kennard, Cjnric to Kenrick and Kendrick, Lilla to 
Lilly, Godmund to Goodman, and Godwin to Goodwin. 
So in more recent times the same race have evolved 
such names as Littler, Golightly, and Longfellow out 
of Laidlaw, Longueville, and G«llatly. To this day, 
English readers, when perusing Scott's * Waverley,' 
generally pronounce the name of the huntsman as 
Davie Gellatly ; placing the accent on the second 
syllable instead of its proper place, the first. 

Li Hingham (Norf.), Hubbers-ton (Pemb.), and 
Engle-field (Berks.), we have memoranda of the great 
Norse invasion of 866, which ended in the subversion 
of the East Anglian monarchy, then wielded by the 
good king Edmund whose canonised name is pre 
served in St. Edmund's bury. Hingham seems to be 
named from Hingua, and Hubberston from Hubba, 
two brothers who led the Norsemen in that invasion ; 
both perished in battle, but the invasion succeeded, 
Alfred's victories barely saving Wessex from the grasp 
of the invaders, which fell permanently upon the 
eastern half of England. One of the battles fought in 
870 was fought at the place thence called Engle-field, 
* The field of the English,' who were there victorious. 
The men of Wessex under their leader -^thelwulf, 
who (says Bromton) * raged like a lion in battle,' 
defeated the Norsemen with great slaughter, giving 
them a foretaste of the still heavier punishment which 
was in store for them. A few weeks later, at Assan- 
dun (now Ashdown), -^thelred and his more famous 
brother and successor, Alfred the Great, inflicted upon 
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the savage invaders the heaviest defeat which they 
ever sustained. 

The words Holm and Hulm indicate clearly the 
footsteps of two distinct branches of the Norse race. 
When we refer to the map of the Scandinavian 
countries, we find the form * holm ' occurring only in 
DcDmark and Sweden, and the islands of the Baltic, 
whUe the form * hulm ' is found only in Norway, In 
like manner, we find the latter word occurring only 
on the western side of Britain, while * holm ' is fre- 
quent in the eastern, southern, and south-western 
sides of the island, although both words are used in 
the same manner, as designating a grassy hill near 
water, or an islaud. Starting from Hulmitey and 
Hulmey, in the Hebrides, we find the next occurrence 
of the word in Lancashire and Cheshire, where there 
are eight Hulmes. The chain of ' Holmes ' may be 
traced from Stockholm, the Swedish capital — which 
is situated on two grassy hills near the water, and 
was probably defended with a palisade fortification 
as its name implies — down through Bomholm, ' the 
bears' island,' and other holms, all of which are 
situated on the north side of the Baltic, until we 
reach south Norway, in which country we find two 
examples ; Holmstrand and Holmsdal. In Denmark, 
the corresponding word for island is oe. Stretching 
across on the Norseman's old track from the Nor- 
wegian Holmes-dal, we pass by Helleneholm, the 
cavern-island, and Holmr, one of the Orkneys, until 
we reach another Holmesdale, in that part of the 
Scottish mainland called by the Norse settlers 
Sutherland, from its position due south of Norway. 
The Norsemen do not seem to have made much im- 
pression upon the eastern or Pictish part of Scotland, 
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stretching from the Cromarty Firth (Hord, Norse) 
down to the Firths of Tay and Forth. Passing down 
the coast we find a trace of them at Ber-wick, the 
seaside village on the Britons' her, or boundary ; but 
the first holm after leaving Sutherland is in Durham. 
Then they increase in number as we pass to the 
south, North Yorkshire containing four, the East 
Riding seven, the West two, Lincolnshire one. East 
Yorkshire has, too, another trace of the Norsemen in 
its many * dales.' The Norse element made its way 
up the Trent into Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and 
Staffordshire, and up the Ouse into Huntingdonshire, 
each of those counties containing a place named 
Holm, with some English word appended. Norfolk 
contains three holms. There are few traces of Norse 
settlement on the south coast, the only Holms in that 
part of the island being found in Sussex, Dorset, and 
Devonshire, one in each county. Along the Bristol 
Channel, the Norseman has left his mark in many 
places, but conspicuously on the Steep and Flat 
Holmes and King's-holm. That he ascended the 
Severn, the Avon, and the Wye, we find not only 
from the wicJcs (villages) which remain by the shores 
of the former streams, but also from Holm Lacy, the 
grassy hill near the latter. Priestholm, on the Angle- 
sey coast, shows where the Norseman rested on his 
path of ravage, and two Holmes in Westmoreland 
and one in Cumberland point out his permanent 
stations among the British population of the north- 
west ; in all there are thirty-one places in England 
which bear the Norse word holm as their name, alone 
or in combination. 

Some names are finger-posts to nooks of history ; 
thus Goodrich (Herefords.) was given by Edward 
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the Confessor to his sister Godn, under whose ric 
(sway) it thus passed. In other cases, the finger- 
post remains, while the nook is filled up, and its 
place obliterated. So with Wigmore. This ancient 
castle, at the Conquest the possession of Edric the 
Forester, was in after ages the cradle of the gallant 
Mortimers, but its name points to a forgotten fact of 
a time long anterior to either. Camden tells us^-on 
what authority he does not say, and Domesday Book 
does not corroborate his statement — that it was 
originally called Wigcyngamere, *the lake of the 
war-king or of the victory.' Probably the allusion 
is to some conflict, in which the intrusive Saxon 
thegn defeated an attempt of the Britons to expel 
him from his conquest ; but the mere has long been 
dried up ; and all memory of battle or of combatants 
has exhaled like its waters. 

So with Kemps- ford (Glouc), called in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle * Cynemaeres-ford,' which I take to 
mean the ford of some forgotten chief named Cyne- 
ma&r. Bede records a battle fought there in 800, 
between the Wiccii, or men of Worcestershire, and 
the West- Saxons. Bosworth, overlooking the s 
which marks one form of the possessive case, treats 
the whole name as descriptive ; on which hypothesis 
it means * the famous royal ford.' If so the name 
may have been as significant to the Gloucestershire 
man of 869 as Alma or Inkermann is to his descend- 
ants a thousand years later ; but we know neither 
why the ford should have been called royal (cyne), 
nor from what event it became famous (maere). 

In like manner, Ellesmere (Salop) hands down to us 
the name of some chief named Ella ; but whether the 
fierce ruler of the as fierce Northmen of Northumbria 
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left his name to the mere as a grim memorial 
of some slaughter which stained its waters with 
blood, or whether the name is that of some obscure 
thegn or jarl, we can but conjecture. The former is 
the more probable solution, but I am not aware that 
there is any historical record of Ella's conquests 
being extended so far beyond the recorded boundaries 
of his kingdom. Wibba or Wiba, one of the Mercian 
kings enumerated by Neunius (section 60) is com- 
memorated at Weobley, Wiba's land, and Webton, 
Wiba's town. 

In Pensnett (Staff.), we have a less doubtfal 
record of his son Penda, king of Mercia, whose snead 
or portion it may have been, while his wars against 
the West- Saxons render it not improbable that 
Pendo-mere (Som.) may be a memorial of his having 
conquered the land around that mere. His relative 
Peada (a.d. 652) seems in like manner to have left 
his name to Ped-mere (Bucks), Pedwardin (Heref.), 
Peada' s watercamp, Peatling (Leic), * Peada' s pos- 
session,' &c. 

Aegelmod, or Aylmer, a~eolderman of Mercia, sur- 
vives in Alme-ley and Aymestre in his county of 
Hereford, but we know nothing of him beside the 
name and the fact of his having lived and ruled. Be- 
sides those which have already been mentioned, I give 
below a few of the names of men and women of old 
English times whom we know only as having * called 
their places after their own names,' and who are 
themselves utterly forgotten. Many of these names 
are beautiful both in sound and in sense, and might 
wisely be restored to use. Their revival would at 
least relieve our ears from the wearisome iteration of 
a few names, most of which are merely the corrupt 
forms in which the translators of tlie Bible have dis- 
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g^sed Eastern appellations. Suitable as they no 
doubt seemed to the people who originated them, 
these over- worked Scripture names harmonise ill in 
sound with our northern surnames, and their mean- 
ing often suggests ideas grotesque in combination. 
In many cases the name given in the English Bible 
is neither Hebrew, Greek, nor EngHsh, but a barba- 
rous coinage. What ancient Israelite could recognise 
Chavah in Eve, or Showl in Saul, or what erudite 
Greek of the first century would suspect the identity 
of 'IafCb;/3 with James ? 

The use of these barbarous names is not even en- 
deared by old associations, having originated in the 
seventeenth century, previous to which time the 
names of the apostles were the only Scripture names 
in use in this country. The practice of using such 
names exclusively, or at least commonly, was in fact 
one of the badges of a political party, the leaders of 
which, although great men intellectually, morally, 
and religiously, were not free from small affectations, 
of which the adoption of Scripture names is almost 
the only one which has survived to our time. It is 
true that they had a precedent. The astronomer 
Kepler had, in a like spirit, supplanted the twelve 
signs of the zodiac with the twelve apostles, and had 
substituted Scripture names for the ancient names of 
other constellations ; but neither the effect thus pro- 
duced upon the study of the heavens, nor the amount 
of public fevour which the experiment received, was 
such as to recommend the practice for imitation. 

The Old English names which are preserved in the 
names of places in England are the following : 
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Adda 
Aegel 
Aegelburh 


Clappa 

Cian 

Craw 


Aegmond 
Ael 


Creoda or Crida 
Guccwin 


Mthel 


Cwicchelm 


JEthelburgu 
JEthelred 


Cynmaer 
Cynwold 


jEthebredu 
JEthelsta,Ti 


Dagga 
Dodda 


-Slthelthryth 
Aiflbur 


Donna 
Dorma 


Aldhelm 


Eadburh 


Alfage 
Alkmnnd 


Eadgithu or Edith 
Eadmiind 


Andred 


Eadred 


Aylburh 
Babba 


Eadwin 
Ealdred 


Badda 
Barthold 


Eappa 
Eatfl. 


Bebba 


Ebbe 


Beda 


Ecca 


Bega 
Belin 
Beorlaf 


Egelbnrh 

Egelwin 

Egon 


Beorna 


Elchat 


Bera 


Ella 


Beramund 


Elmund 


Billung 

Binna 

Blanda 


Elva 
Elwy 
Fava or Fyya 


Blunda 


Fine 


Bonna 


Flacc or Flecc 


Brfchla 


Frideswide 


Bridla 


Fridu 


Briht 
Brihthelm 


Gelinga 
Gilmor 


Catta 


Godmiind 


Caver 


G-odred 


Cedda 


Godu or Godgifa 


Cendred 

Cenric 

Cenwulf 


(corrupted into 
Godiva) 
Godwin 


Ceolred 


Granda 


Chetel 


Grena 


Chivel 


Hadda 



Hand 

Hara 

Hawk 

Hem 

Hicc 

Higg 

Hildu (corruptly 

Hinc [Hilda) 

Hold or HoiQd 

Hucc 

Hunna 

Lamba 

Lassa 

Lecha 

Leddan 

Lilla 

Lodda 

Loppa 

Lufa 

LuUa 

Lutta 

Maegla 

Maeldulf 

Massa 

Meopa 

Milburghu 

Naffa 

Nigel 

Oddo 

Orcha 

Osbald 

Osbeorn 

Osmund 

Oswyth. 

Pacca 

Pebba 

Pega 

Penga 

Peowa 

Pippa or Pappa 

Pudda 

Putta 

Eodmer 

Sebba 

Sedbeighu 

Sedla 
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Sibbald or 


Sigbald 


Throeca 


• 


Wimbofc 


Sida 




Throg 




Winbald 


Sidmnnd 




Tod 




Withyel 


Sigbert 




Ulfor 




Wivel 


Snell 




Ulfwin 




WolstATI 


Tetta 


■ 


Walbeof 




Wracca 


Theoca 




Wanda 




Wrenna 


Theoda 




Wibba or Wiba 


Wnlfherft 


ThorcA 


"Wigmund 






Many 


of these 


names Tas 


noticed ante) sn: 



surnames, either simply or in combination with the 
descriptive words with which they are united to fomL 
place-names. In addition to those already noticed^ 
we may detect the name Adda in Addis, -^thelstail 
in Ethelstan and Huddleston, Babba in Babb, Bebba 
in Bebb, Beoma in Barnes, Bera in Berry, Billung 
in Billing, Binna in Binns, Blanda in Bland and 
Blandy, Bonna in Bonner, Briht in Bright, Cenric in. 
Kenrick, Clappain Clapperton, Cranin Cranston, Craw 
in Crawley, Dogga in Doggs, Dodda in Dodd, Dorma 
in Dormer, Eappa in Yapp, Fine in Finch, Gelinga 
in Jelinger and Challinger, Godu in Goode, God- 
mund in Goodman, Gomond, and Gummon, Godred 
inGoddard, GrandainGrandison, Grundain Grundy, 
Hara in Hare, Hawk alone and in Hawksworth, 
Hem in Heron, Hicc as Hicks and in Hickson, Higg 
as Higgs and in Higginson (Higg's kin*s son), Hucc 
in Huckson, Lamba in Lambe, Lecha in Letcher and 
Lechmere, Pacca in Pack, Packington, Pakenham, 
Peck, &c., Pega in Pegge, Pagan, Pagnall, Payne^ 
and Pennell, Pippa in Pepper and Piper, Tod in 
Todd, Throg in Throgmorton, Wiba in Webb, Wim- 
bald in Wimbold and Wimble, Wivel in Wyvil, 
Wracca in Wragg, Wrenna, in Wren, &c. 
The Norse names are not in all cases distinguialu 

k2. 
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able from those of the Old English, a fact which is 
due partly to our receiving them through the latter 
tongue, partly to the use of the same name by both 
races — a proof of their kindred origin — and partly to 
the mingling of men of various nations in the piratical 
hordes. 

This illustrates one fact of history, and is corrobo- 
rated by another. We know that the host led by 
William at Hastings was in like manner made up of 
adventurers from many landsj and we know, too, that 
they, like the Norsemen, were soon absorbed into the 
mass of the English people. 

The frequency of the termination a in Old English 
male names seems odd to eyes accustomed to Latin, 
in which that termination is in most cases feminine. 
In some names it seems to be a substitute for the 
Norse termination ur or r, the English in old times 
as now being apt to drop the r when it followed a 
vowel ; in other cases the a seems to have been added 
to the name to make it accord with English usage. 
But the great majority of the names ending in a are 
certainly old English. 

Among the Norse names given below, we recognise 
some as historical. Thus in Bebban-burh (now Bam- 
borough) we see a record of Bebba, wife of Eadfered 
A.D. 452 ;* in Hacconby a trace of the bold Haco, 
perhaps the monarch who fell at the battle of Largs, 
in Scotland, so fatal to his race: while the once- 
dreaded name of Hasting, whose wife and children 
our great Alfred sent back to him without ransom — 

' Eadfered Flesaurs reigned twelve jears in Bemicia, and 
twelve in -Deira, and gave to his wife Bebba the town of 
Dynguany, which from her is called Bebban-buig. — Nenmus, 
section 6Z* 
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a tmlj noble deed in days when ransom was one of 
the main objects of war — ^is perpetuated at Hastings-^ 
leigh. The town of Hastings must have been named 
firom some earlier bearer of the name, since it was 
founded and named long before the ninth century. 
The name Ghinner, or Gunnr, which appears in some 
half-dozen places, has mythological associations. In 
the old Icelandic or Norse poem of * The Volusp^,* 
the most ancient song in the ' Edda,' to which I have 
elsewhere alluded, Gunnr is commemorated among 
the Valkyries or war-dsBmons, — 

'Skuld h^th skildi, en SkoQ:ol onnur 
Gunnr, Hildr, Goudul ek Q-eirskogul/ 

Sknld held the shield, Skognl followed her, 
Gunnr, Hildr, Goudul and Geirskogul. 

Ormr, the serpent, is mentioned also in the same 
poem, as ' raising the waves ' — 

* Ormr, knyr unnir/ 

As the ' Voluspsi ' is attributed by Mr. Beckman to 
an unknown poet of the latter half of the ninth 
century, there is at all events a respectable antiquity, 
whatever may be said as to the amount of credit, due 
to the legend of the Sea-serpent. 

The place-names which are undoubtedly Norse 
preserve the memory of many otherwise unknown 
rovers, e.g. : 

Bab, now Babb. 

Brand, still a somame. 

Brice, now Bryce. 

Bulla, now Buller or Bulwer. 

Cata, whence Catesby. 

Feoda, whence Feather and Featherston. 

Frene, now preserved in Freen, 
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Gamel, whence Gamble, Gemmel, Campbell. 

Garbold, now Garrold. 

Garmond, 

Grim, now Grime and Grimes. 

G-rimald. 

Onmba. 

Gunnr, now Gunn. 

Haela, now Hales and Hale. 

Hardinix, whence Hardinge. 

Haria, now Hariow. 

Hasting. 

Heming. 

Hreopa. 

Hretla; and Hridel, now Kiddell, Eidley, and Eat(cliff). 

Hrodmer. 

Hrolf, now Ralph and Eolf. 

Hrotan, now Rotton. 

Hubba, whence Hubbard and Hnbbersty. 
Hnngar. 
Hunma. 
Ingold. 

Ingra, or Ingur. 
Xetel, now Kettle. 

Xapp, perhaps equivalent to Laplander. 
Lond, still a name, and also as Lund and Lundy. 
Lothbrock, may be the original of the name Lethbridge. 
Lutgar. 

Olaf, now preserved in Olive and Oliver, and with the prefix 
St., forming the word Tooley, still given to a street in 
London, near St. Olaf s church. 
Ord, still a name in Northumberiand. 
Ormr, the serpent, preserved in Orm, Oram, Ormsby, and 

Ormathwaite. 
Osgar. 

Ran, or Hran, preserved in Rann, Randal, and Randerson. 
Scrivel. 

8crop, whence Scrope and Scroop. 
Sebba, Sibr, or Sigbert, whence Sibthorp. 
Sifa or Sufa. 
Sigweard, or Siward, whence Seward and Sheward. 
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Skendla. 

Snorro, or Snorr. 

Spald. 

Swark. 

Themel. 

Thorgar, the hammer-god of war, one of the most poetical of 

the Norse names. 
Thorold, now surviving as a surname. 
Torkil, sometimes Grallicised to Torquil. 
Tostig, perhaps the unworthy brother of Harold II., who when 

at Hereford is said to have murdered his attendants, and 

had their limbs put in the casks of wine and beer provided 

for the household. 
Trant, a name still surviving. 
Ubba, perhaps the same as Hubba. 
Uggar, apparently from the same root as the words ugly and 

ogre. 
Ulf, i.e. * the wolf.* 
Umba, the same as Humba. 
Wigbold, * bold in war.' 
Wigmond, * protection in war.* 
Wilbur, still preserved in Wilbraham (pronounced * Wilbu- 

rum *), and in Wilberfbrce, 
Worla. 
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VI. 

NAMES WHICH SHOW THE TEIBAL DIVISIONS OF 
THE OLD ENGLISH PEOPLE. 

Side by side with the strong individualism of the 
Gothic races, there seems to have existed also a strong 
feeHng of clanship. This is shown by the large class 
of place-names which end in ington, mgham, ingworth, 
ingtvallsy ingland^ ingsett, or mgthorp^ the ing in which 
words (as Bosworth remarks) represents the word 
incga, meaning children or descendants. This tribal 
orgajiization is most strongly marked in the Anghan 
part of England, appears less frequently in Saxon 
districts, and is still rarer in the Jutish counties. In 
Norfolk and Suffolk, the number of these tribal 
settlements is remarkable, suggesting the reflection 
that the Anglian immigration must have been con- 
ducted chiefly by tribes ; that of the Saxons by indi- 
vidual adventurers. The coast district, too, is richest 
in these tribal names ; a fact which shows that the 
Angles did not penetrate very far inland, at least for 
the first two or three generations after their arrival. 
It might take even a longer time before the tribes 
could muster a sufficient number of young men to 
form a band. This consideration goes to explain the 
lateness of the foundation of the Mercian kingdom, 
which was in truth an independent extension west- 
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ward of the East Angle kingdom. Crida^ an Anglian 
chiel^ foTinded the kingdom of Mercia in 586 : i.e. he 
penetrated into the country west of the Severn, 
destroyed the Bomano-British city of Magna, and 
redaced the British chiefs into tributaries. The 
Mercian power seems to have grown very slowly, 
and never to have become very compact. It is 
curious, too, that Offa^ the greatest of the Mercian 
.kings, distinguished himself by nothing so much as 
by his conquest of the kingdom of East Anglia, the 
cradle of his race. 

To return to the tribal settlements : we notice in 
Norfolk twenty- four inghams : 



Antingham 

Barmingham 

Basingham 

Beckingham 

Bedingham 

Briningham 

Bnrlingham 

Cressingham 



Deesingham 

EUingham 

Felmingham 

Gillingham 

Gimingham 

Honingham 

Itteringham 

Lessingham 



Massingham 

Sanderingham 

Saxlingham 

Sherringham 

Walsingham 

Wessingham 

Whittingham 

Witchingham 



Norfolk affords one ington, in Alpington ; one ing- 
thorjpy Redlingthorp ; one ingtoft, marking a Danish 
settlement, viz. Bemingtoft, * the grove of the children 
of Bjoma,' the bear ; and two of an unusual form — 
Irmingland, the land of the children of Er^ the war- 
god, and Haveringland, which seems to mean the 
land of the childron of a chief named Haver. 

Suffolk contains ten inghams : 



AldriDgham 
Barningham 
Cretingham 



Finingham 
GisliDgham 
Helmingham 
Iclingham 



Ingham 

Mettingham 

Worlingham 



Upon these names we may note in passing that 
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we find from history that there was a Mercian tribe 
called Iclingas, of whom Iclingham was probably 
the paternal seat, but we know nothing of their 
history. 

There are three ingtons in Suffolk : Tannington, 
Lavington, and Dennington. Of these three, Laving- 
ton does not fall within the tribal class, since it occurs 
also in the British district at the south side of 
Salisbury plain. It is probably named from the 
British saint Lefan. 

The form ingworth occurs at Worlingworth ; and 
Dallinghoo is the only example of the termination 
inghoo (hoo, Danish, a hill). 

Ingfield, a not very frequent form, occurs in five 
instances in Suffolk : 



Bediogfield 
Fressingfield 



Redlingfield 
Shadingfield 



Woldingfield 



The word Bedingfield is remarkable because Bed- 
field is also to be found in the district. Both names 
come from the same root ; and as Bedfield points out 
the field of Beda, Bedingfield indicates the possession 
of the tribe named from him. 

Cambridgeshire contains seven ingtons and two 
ingTiams, but in Huntingdonshire there are only two 
of the former and none of the latter class. 

The recurrence of like names in the Saxon and 
Jutish parts of England, although infrequent, is 
sufficient to show that all the three sets of immigrants 
spoke the same language ; and the persistence of 
these names may help to teach another equally 
important truth. The Danes and the Normans 
successively conquered these tribal settlements as well 
as other parts of the country, but the names remain ; 
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and the inference is that neither of those bodies of 
invaders was very nnmerons. Except in Lincoln- 
shire, which is a second Denmark in the multitude of 
bys which it contains, Danish names are thinly strewn, 
examine what English county we may. The Norman 
names are also few — the scattered abodes of new lords 
of the soil, too jealous of each other to desire close 
neighbourhood, and too self-reliant to fear the sub- 
jugated people around them. 

That this reading of the names which I have called 
tribal is correct, two historical facts go far to prove. 
The Saxon Chronicle tells us that the kings of East 
Anglia were styled Uffingas, i.e. the children of UflPa, 
who founded that monarchy about A.D. 575, and from 
whom the tribes who gave name to Uffington, in 
Berkshire, Lincolnshire, and Salop, claimed descent, 
either metaphorical or real. A renown which 
extended from Norfolk south to Berkshire and west 
to Salop, was for those days considerable. The 
Chronicle tells us also that the men of Kent were 
caUed *Centingas,' or children of Kent. It is 
recorded, too, that the kings of Kent called themselves 
* Oiscingas,' that is, the children of Oisc, the son of 
Hengist. In some cases, our Teutonic forefathers, like 
our countrymen at the present day, when settling in 
a colony, named their new abode from the place which 
they had quitted in the mother land ; probably the word 
of England itself is but a form of ^ Anglen,' the name 
of a part of continental Denmark ; but more frequently 
they gave to their new possession a tribal name. 
Selecting the name either of their leader, or of some 
fieuaious ancestor, they called their settlement the 
home, the farm, the town, or the estate of his chil- 
dren. It would seem that the settlements made by 
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bands of adyentnrers were thus distmgtdslied from 
those which were made by single adventurers. 

Some tribal names represent the handiorafb carried 
on by the ancestor and continued by his descendants 
in their new home. Such place-names as Walker- 
ingham, from wealcere, a fuller of cloth (already 
noticed) ; Whipp-ingham, from vdhaf a weaver ; Arl- 
ingham, from yrthlmg, a former; and Millington, 
from milMerBy a miller, with i/ncga added in each case, 
show some of the principal trades carried on in Old 
English times. The smith, as the maker of weapons, 
was accounted the first of craftsmen, but, as he was 
needed everywhere, no places seem to have been 
especially set apart for him or his trade. The only 
exception to this remark is Smethwick, the smith's 
village, unless indeed we are to accept Mr. Toulmin 
Smith's ingenious etymology of Birmingham, from 
Brimi and mcgaha/m^ i.e. the home of the chilren of 
flame. Certainly it is reasonable enough to fancy 
that Birmingham was, twelve hundred years ago, as 
now, the seat of the smith's trade ; but it remains to 
be shown that Birmingham, and not Bromwycham 
— ^the common word in such cases is generally the 
correct form of the name — ^is the ancient appella- 
tion of the place. 

The arrogance of the Saxons and Angles towards 
the Britons whom they dispossessed is amusingly 
shown in the term by which they designated these 
children of the soil. Not satisfied with having 
deprived them of their lands, the intruders called 
them Wealas, i.e. strangers. The word survives in 
the term ' Welsh,* which expresses a historical truth : 
the Briton did become a stranger in his native land ; 
but the term came with a bad grace from the strmigers 
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who had disinherited him. Here again nomenclature 
corroborates history : Wallingford (Berks.), anciently 
called Wealas-incgaford, * the ford of the children of 
the strangers/ seems to mark one of the spots where 
a remnant of the aboriginal people remained in the 
midst of their snpplanters; and the village of 
Wales, on the confines of Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire, is apparently another of these British settle- 
ments. 

Another of this class of names is remarkable as 
establishing what will be a startling proposition to 
many readers : that there was a tribe of old English 
troglodytes, of whom we have no other trace save in 
a single passage of a forgotten chronicler. The word 
Snotincgaham, now disguised as Nottingham, means 
* the home of the children of the excavations,' or of 
the cave-dwellers. The correctness of this rendering 
is proved by the authority of Asser, the Mend of 
Alfred the Great, who says : 

' Subterraneis speliincis et meatibus quse in receptacula et in 
habitationem/ etx:. 

The old British name for Nottingham, according 
to the same authority, is Tyogqfawg, the house of the 
cave-dwellers. ^ 

1 A lady friend residing at Nottiqgham thus corroborates my 
etymology : — 

* In my girlhood I used to see the rock-houses in which many 
families dwelt, but which are now built over. The sand rocks 
on which Nottingham is built are easily perforated ; and under 
the garden of my father s house a large vault was discovered, 
from which openings appeared to have led towards St. Mary's 
Church on one side, and an old priory on the other. In the 
new church cemetery there is an excavation that some attribute 
to the serpent-worshippers. Thus the name Nottingham is 
well translated by you, and is very interesting as connecting 
past and present memorials.' 
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Of the greater niimber of the tribes who marked 
their settlements with the word incga, we have no 
information beyond the name. Thus Kens-ington 
(Midd.) is ' the town of the children of the cynes/ 
or royal tribe, but of what royal tribe we know 
not. 

Att-ingham (Salop) is an example of the use of 
the word incgaham in a figurative sense. Local 
history and tradition concur in explaining the word 
as meaning ' the home of the children of Eata/ abbot 
of Lindisfame in the seventh century. Probably 
Attingham was a mission station occupied by monks 
from Lindisfame, who carried into the Welsh border- 
land the doctrine and the rule of their spiritual 
father. Kedd-ingham (Suff.) and Eck-ington (Derb. 
and Wore.) are probably examples of stations named 
in like manner after Ceadda or Chad, the famous 
bishop of Mercia, and Ecca bishop of Hereford in 
the eighth century, 

Li Swann-ington, Ell-ingham, Bab-ington, and 
Padd-ington, we recognise the settlements of the 
children of Sweyn, Ella, Bebba, and Peada, and we 
know that kings of those names ruled in the districts 
where those places are situated; but whether the 
connection was a literal or a figurative ancestry we 
know not. The names may have been, as in the 
case of the Ufl^gas (noticed artfe), commemorative 
of remote ancestors of either the inhabitants or the 
monarchs. In many instances, however, the direct 
testimony of historians connects the place with a 
famous bearer of the name — ^as Algarkirk (Line.) is 
recorded to have been named from Earl Algar who 
was slain, there — and mentions the incident out of 
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which it sprang. In such cases, there is no more 
room for reasonahle doubt than there is on the pro- 
position that Battle in Sussex was named from the 
great conflict fought there in 1066. 

Seven names of this class are noticeable as evidence 
that the founders believed in the Northern Paganism. 
In Berkshire we find Sunningwell, i.e. * the well of 
the children of the sun ; ' in Yorkshire we have 
Lockington, *the town of the children of Loki;' 
and in Suffolk, Thorington, ' the town of the children 
of Thor,' the thunder-god. A parallel is suggested 
by the word Thormanby (Line), which I read as 
* the abode of Thor's servant ; ' or, taking the syl- 
lable mem as a corruption of mwnd, the meaning 
would be *the Thor-protected abode.' On either 
reading it designates a place at which Thor was 
specially worshipped. Thorogill Beck (Yorks.), the 
brook of Thor's glen, is another name of the same 
class. 

Setterington (Yorks.), *the town of Seater's chil- 
dren,' points out a probable seat of the worship of 
the god from whom Saturday is named ; while Bal- 
dringham in hke manner indicates the abode of a 
tribe who called themselves ' the children of Baldur,' 
the sun-god, and who probably had there a temple 
dedicated to his worship. Balders-by (Yorks.) is 
another probable seat of sun-worship. 

Ermington (Devon) seems to have been the seat 
of the children of Erm. Erm is a cognate word 
with the Greek *Ap»jc, and like it designates the war- 
god, whose image, the 'Ermingsul,' was set up at 
the side of the military road called Erming Street, 
as we learn from- the * Saxon Chronicle.' Woden, 
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althongli a favourite deity of the Saxon warriors, 
was probably only a deified hero. His name occnrs in 
a single instance as connected with a tribal appel- 
lation. Waddingham (Line.) is * the home of the 
children of Waddy ; ' and we find in one of the royal 
pedigrees given in the ' Saxon Chronicle ' the name 
of Waddy as a son of Woden. Most of the Old 
English kings, we may note, traced their lineage to 
Woden through one or other of his many sons. 

The names of the other Dii majores of the Nor- 
thern faith — Tiw or Tnisco, Freya, and Weland — do 
not occur in connection with inga. 

Ran, the Norseman's sea-goddess, may have been 
commemorated by some rover who settled at Raji- 
moor (Yorks.) 

The word Scrayingham (Yorks.) is curious, as 
bearing on the theory that Hengist and Horsa were 
the names, not of the chiefs, as historians aver, but 
of the vessels in which the invaders arrived. Hero 
we have a name which seems to have been founded 
on that of a ship. Sora-incgaham, literally rendered, 
is 'the home of the children of the sea-swallow.' 
This may, of course, be merely one of the many 
indications of the use of armorial bearings among 
the Northern rovers, but it may also be read as a 
commemoration of the name of the chmle which 
brought to the Northumbrian shore the founders of 
Scrayingham. Both Angle and Norseman were then 
in the imaginative youth of their national existence, 
and ' the sea swallow ' would be at once a poetical 
and an appropriate name for one of those ' skimmers 
of the seas,' in which adventurers from the North 
sought empire and renown. 

Some light is thrown, too, upon the costumes of 
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both races of Northmen bj the occurrenQe of the 
words Blanda and Seolc, in connection with words 
signifying possession or habitation. Bland-ford 
(Dorset) and Seolces-tun, now Silks ton (Derb.) are 
examples. Blanda, being cognate with the verb to 
blend, seems to point to the habit of wearing parti- 
coloured dresses, which was common among the 
Northern nations. Seolc is our word silky and may 
be taken as designating the man who wore a robe of 
that material, then very costly, and therefore a mark 
of distinction which would readily pass into a 
personal name. Parallel cases among the Greeks 
and Romans will readily suggest themselves to the 
reader, in the names of Porphyrios, the wearer of 
purple ; Caligula, and Caracalla, the latter derived 
from a cloak, and the former from a shoe. 

Walsingham (Norf.) is a trace of the old Anglian 
poetry. Living around an ancient holy well, which 
continued to be frequented by devotees loug after it 
had been adopted into Christian superstition as St. 
Mary's well, the people seem to have regarded them- 
selves as in some sense its progeny. Hence they 
styled their village Wal-singham, ' the home of the 
children of the well.' 

Fremington, 'the town of the children of the 
Frem,' or the stranger, Framling-ton and Framling- 
ham, ' the town and the home of the stranger's pos- 
session,' may be taken as marking the settlements of 
a band of adventurers, neither Norse, Angle, Saxon, 
nor Jute in race, although (as the word frem sug- 
gests) from some Teutonic country. Some learned 
etymologists have found a Wendish or Vandal ele- 
ment in our language ; and possibly the ' Frem ' 

G 
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may liave been the rover to whom we are indebted 
for it. 

Domesday Book (Herefordshire) gives a place called 
*Wiboldingtiin,' not now to be identified, but which 
appears to have been one of these tribal settlements. 
I read the word as meaning * the town of the children 
of Wibold,' a manifest softening down of the name 
Wigbold, *bold in war,' a not uncommon Saxon 
appellation. 

Whippingham, already noticed as a seat of the 
weaving trade, is literally ' the home of the children 
of Wiba,' the weaver. The trade seems to have 
been hereditary, like most other trades in rude 
times. 

A few names which include the "word seat, sett, or 
set — ^from set'U, the station or seat of a tribe — point 
out still more distinctly the clannishness of the Old 
English. The setu class of names, like the inghams, 
is most frequent in Anglian districts. Norfolk and 
Suffolk furnish nine of the whole thirteen, viz. : 



Wetheringsett 


Wissett 


Hethersett 


Elmsett 


Whissonsett 


Forncett 


Bricett 


Letheriogsett 


Hegsetu,now Hesset 



Woodsett, Dorset, and Somerset are supposed to in- 
dicate the seats of the Wood, Dor, and Sumor tribes ; 
and Wetheringsett (Suffolk) may be added, as being 
the seat of a tribe called the Wether, i.e. ths band, by 
way of excellence. Swettenham (Ches.), from sweot, 
a band, is a parallel case. Three of these names go 
to swell the mass of evidence as to the antiquity of 
heraldry, and the transition from cognizance to 
name. Elm-sett is the setu of a tribe which adopted 
iite elm, Hether-sett of one which chose the heath 
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plant or heather, and Fem-sett of one known by the 
feam or fern (the a long as in warn). ^ Bricett indi- 
cates that a Dane or Norseman named Brice there 
obtained a station. 

Lethering-sett, Wissett, and Whissonsett belong 
to the class of names which mark the abodes of 
strange tribes, who joined in the Anglian immigra- 
tion. I read the first word as Lothair's descendants' 
station ; a designation which is almost identical 
with Lotharingen, softened by the French into 
Lorraine. If the founders of Lethering-sett came 
from the valley of the Moselle, they were neighbours 
to the Wil tribe, whose setu (according to Mr. 
Freeman) gave name to Wilsetnseyre, now Wiltshire. 
We read in Bede's * Ecclesiastical History ' of a tribe 
called Wiltes, who appeared in Grermany in the sixth 
century, and it is probable that some of them joined 
in the migration of their neighbours to this country, 
which was then going on. Ethel werd (' Chronicle ' 
cap, ii.) describes the battle of Cynmaeresford as 
fought between king Ethelmund and ' Duke Wox- 
stan,' who * met him with the centuries of the inhabi- 
tants of the province of WilsaBtum,' and he adds 
that * the Wilsetee remained the victors.' It is 
noticeable that Sir Thomas More, in his ' History 
of England,' and his continuator Halle, both spell 
the name of the county Wylshire. Those of the 
Wil, Wyl, or Wilte tribe, who arrived in England, 
seem to have come from the banks of the lower . 
Rhine. There at least a part of the tribe was settled 
in the time of Pepin of Heerstall. Bede, writing of 
Wilbrod, a Saxon missionary sent from England to 
his heathen countrymen in Germany, says : 

' Pepin gave to him a place for his see in his 

o 2 
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famous castle, whicli, in the language of these people, 
is called Wiltaburg, i.e. the town of the Wiltes.' 

The place-names of which Wis and Whisson form 
part, seem to countenance Dr. Latham's theory that 
there is an admixture of Sclavonic or at least of 
Vandal blood in the English people. In Wis- sett 
and Whisson-sett we have the setu of the same race 
as that which gave name to Whis-by (Line.) and 
Whissendine (Rutl.). Li each case I read the first 
part of the name as identical with the Saxon word 
(Wisle) for the Fistula river. Part of Poland is 
designated by one of the Saxon writers as Wisle- 
lond. 

The banks of the War sum river in Norfolk, and 
the Wantsum in Kent, seem to have been other seats 
of the Vandal immigration. 1 read Wansum as the 
Wandas* home, that is the home of the Wandas, or 
Wends, whose name was latinised into Vandales. 
There is an apparent identity between the first syl- 
lable of Wansum and the place-names Wansborough 
(Wilts) and Wansford (Northam.) which disappears 
when we examine the facts. Wansborough, for 
example, was auciently called Woden's beorh, that 
is, Woden's fortress, and Wansford is the result of a 
similar abbreviation of the war-god's name. The 
Wandle river, and Wandle's-worth (now Wands- 
worth), have a different etymology from either, the 
word wamdle meaning the osier ; but I am not aware 
of any ancient authority which gives the name Wan- 
sum in any other form. There seems on the other 
hand no reason for supposing that the Sclavonic 
immigrants were numerous, or that they penetrated 
beyond the coast region. 

The name Don, applied to the chief river of South 
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Yorkshire, is another fact indicative of Sclavonie 
blood among the settlers. According to Johnes (in 
his ' Philological Proofs of the Unity of the Hnnian 
Race '), Don is a word of the language of the Ossetes, 
a tribe of Cossacks, meaning water, and is applied 
by them to the great river called by the Greeks 
jPawais. 

Whis-ton (Wore.) belongs to a different class of 
names, being a local contraction of WTiite mills* 

town. 

Hegesetu, now Hessett, is literally the enclosed 
station ; and it seems to be, as suggested by the 
Rev. Canon Cooke, the portion of folcland which 
was allotted to the neighbouring parish of Rudham 
or Rougham. It must have been settled, however, 
with tenants holding of the neighbouring Thegn, for in 
1006 Earl Ulfketel — who was a Dane by race — gave 
totum B/iidham et Hegeset to the Abbey of S. Edmund 
at Bury. Probably Ulfketel was lord of Rougham, 
for in Domesday Book we read Orrmes detent servitium 
in Budhamy i.e. the Hegeset people were sub- 
tenants of the Rudham len-lord, who held of the Abbot 
of Bury. The reading of Domesday Book, Eteseta 
for Hegesetu, seeihs to be a mere clerical error : 
indeed the name seems to have been omitted alto- 
gether from the original draft, and subsequently in- 
serted in the margin, possibly by the hand of some 
one who was not acquainted with the locality. 

Bede gives us a word of the setu class which is now 
quite forgotten in the district of which it was the 
appellation. When referring to a part of the country 
of the Wiccii, which included Gloucestershire and 
Worcestershire, he says that it was called Magese- 
tania. This evidently means * the country of the 
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station of the Mage tribe.' Domesday Book gives 
Mage and Magene as the names of places in Here- 
fordshire, thus showing that the tribe had at least 
two settlements beyond the confines of the Wiccii. 
Both have disappeared from the rural nomenclature, 
but a conspicuous hill in the centre of what was the 
Mage country is still known as May hill. 

Settle (Yorks.) seems to be a contra/ction of Setu 
hill, but we have no clue to the name of the tribe whose 
station was fixed there. 
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NAMES WHICH PEESERVE TRACES OF THE BRITON 
AMONG THE TEUTONIC INVADERS. 

The remark already made, that the invaders did not 
exterminate, but settled down among the Indigenes, 
will have prepared the reader to expect more im- 
portant traces of the latter than the few names 
already cited. There are, indeed, many large groups 
of names of British origin, even in the most com- 
pletely Saxonised or Anglicised districts, which are 
intelligible only as indications of the persistence of 
the British race. Overflowed as they were by 
successive waves of the great invasion which began 
with the coming of Hengist and Horsa ; broken up 
into patches, here a town, there a group of uplands — 
in one place a solitary village, in another a city, with 
a circle of surrounding settlements, the race has left 
its presence as unmistakeably in the names of places 
as in the speech of the inhabitants. The habit of 
putting an h before every word beginning with a 7 
vowel, which is a rule of Welsh orthoep y, is an i 
anomaly and a vulgarism in Saxon speech, although 
universal among the peasantry of the Saxon districts. 
We find this peculiarity disappear, as we advance 
northward, that is, as we leave the Saxon settle- 
ments, and pass into the Anglian, Norse, and Danish 
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districts, until, in the vale of the Clyde, we are 
reminded of the Strathclyde Britons by hearing the 
peasant say * hnz * for ns, or speak of a lame person 
as having a *gam leg,' {gam, Brit, defective,) and it is 
as difficult to resist the evidence of British descent in 
the speakers, as it is to doubt that the try of Mercia 
or the comhes of Wessex point out British settle- 
ments. History comes in to corroborate our deduc- 
tions by incidental notices. The Saxon Chronicle 
records battles between the invaders and the Britons, 
at Sears-byrig (Old Sarum), Berin-byrig (Banbury), 
Gloucester, Cirencester, Bath, and other places which 
we now find surrounded more or less densely with 
place-names wholly or partly British. The term 
Welsh seems to have come into use about 597, and is 
applied in the Chronicle to distinguish the Britons of 
Wales and the marches' from those who remained 
amid the Saxons and Angles. The only excep- 
tion is a remarkable one, which tells strongly in 
favour of my interpretation. Under the year 614, 
we read that * Cynegils and Cwichelm fought at 
Beandune,' which Dr. Giles thinks to be Bampton in 
Oxfordshire, * and slew two thousand and sixty-five 
Welshmen.' Bampton lies in the midst of a circle of 
British-named places, amid which the Thames (Taf ) 
flows past WalHngford — Wealas-incga-ford, ' the 
ford of the children of the Welsh,* or * strangers.' 

In the Saxon districts, which may be rudely 
included in a sort of parallelogram, the north side of 
which is a line drawn from Gloucester to the estuary 
of the Thames; the west is formed by the Bristol 
Channel, and a line passing from near Bideford 
down through the middle of Devon ; the British 
Channel forms the east ; and the south is the coast 
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of Sussex, Hants, Dorset, and a part of Devon, the 
British settlements may be distinguished by the 
word comhe, which is always by natives of the 
district pronounced coom, and is the exact word in 
meaning and in pronunciation which appears in 
Wales as cwm. This word is not found anywhere 
in the Anglian or Norse districts, which have other 
British words marking the places retained by the 
Indigenes. 

Beginning from the eastward, we find in Kent a 
British settlement indicated by the river Darent 
{dwrivent, shining water), the town of Darentford 
now Dartford, and Swanscombe, i.e. the hollow or 
dingle seized by some Norseman named Sweyn. 

Surrey has no comhes, and reveals no traces of 
Britons except in its river Wey (toy water), and in 
Kew, the ancient shrine of St. Cowydd. 

Sussex has its river Arun (elren, fruit-bearing), 
and five combes, to show that the Britons once held 
its fertile valleys and its pleasant dingles. 

Hants has no combes, but has a curious group of 
three places called Meon (mm, a brow), all of which 
are situated upon and near conspicuous hills. The 
only other place in Great Britain of like name is Meon 
camp, a conspicuous hill in Gloucestershire. 

Another word which indicates the footsteps of the 
Briton is Gwent, the name of the bright high-lying 
district now known as West Sussex, Hampshire, and 
part of Wilts. The Romans softened the word 
according to their usage, by dropping the initial 
letter and turning the w into v, thus producing Venta 
(Belgarum) from Gwent, but the w sound remained 
in the pronunciation, for we find the Saxons naming 
the city Win-ce&stre, In other parts of the district, 
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the word survives without either w or v, in the form 
oi ant. Havant, Lavant, Fovant, Hantun, the 
ancient name of Southampton, and Hants, the present 
name of the county, are all thus formed. Havant is 
haf'Went, the summer abode in Gwent, i.e. the 
collection of huts occupied by shepherds in the sum- 
mer. Lavant is llif-went, the flood or stream of 
Gwent. Fovant seems to be the ffau or wild beasts* 
den of Gwent. 

Dorset has not only its Froom (ffraw, gentle) on 
the banks of which the Briton lingered, but it has 
also two combes, Kingcombe and Batcombe. The 
north-east part of the country, too, properly forms 
with South Wilts what seems to have been a very 
populous and important British district, dependent on 
Old Sarum or Amesbury, as its capital. In this 
place we find Britford (the ford of the Britons) ; Lav- 
ington (the town of St. Lefan, a British saint) ; the 
river A.von {afcm>, a river) ; and four combes : Bos- 
comb, the dingle of Bosa ; Motcomb, the dingle of the 
mote or meeting-place; Uggscomb, the dingle of 
Ugga ; and Burcomb, the dingle near the bury in g- 
place or barrow — a kind of tumulus which is more 
frequently met with on the Wiltshire downs than in 
any other part of the kingdom. Perhaps the Britons 
fought more desperately to retain the district in 
which were situated the town named after their 
great king Aurelius Ambrosius, and the solemn tem- 
ples of Avebury ; and if so, we can understand why 
the ill-omened banquet of British and Saxon chiefs, so 
familiar to schoolboys, should be described as taking 
place on Salisbury plain, near the centre of this 
British district. The whole story of this feast of blood 
— the wholesale murder of Britons by Saxons at the 
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signal, nemet ev/re seaxas — ^may be a myth enshiiniiig 
the national antipathy of the beaten race ; but its 
localisation in this district corroborates the view 
which is suggested by the place-names. 

The combes are more plentifdl in Somerset than in 
any other county, there being eighteen places so 
named, arranged in five groups. The most important 
of the five in number as in position is that of which 
Bath, the British royal ciiy of Caer-badon, forms the 
centre. In this group we find Charlscomb, the 
ceorl's, or husbandman's dingle ; Widcomb, the 
wide dingle : Moncton Comb, the dingle near the 
monks' tun^ or farm ; Comb-hay, the inclosed dingle ; 
and English Comb, a name which shows by suggested 
antithesis the British character of the neighbourhood. 

This British character is more strongly shown in 
the little group of Croscomb^ the dingle of the Cross 
— ^probably a preaching station of the early mission- 
aries — and Winscomb, the dingle of Win, a Saxon- 
ised form of the British Gwyn, fair, which is still a 
common Welsh surname. 

A larger group, in the south-west part of the coun- 
try, includes five comhes, two of which, by the 
position of the specific name after the generic term — 
Comb St. Nicholas and Comb Henry — seem to have 
become inhabited or appropriated first in Norman 
times. Near to them is a trace of the Briton in the 
word Creach, in which (as in Crich, in the British 
part of Derbyshire) we recognise the British word 
crug [pronounced creeg"] a heap or small hill. Tim- 
berscomb, in like manner, seems to be tvmipath'Cwm, 
the dingle of the artificial hillock or tumulus, still 
called in Herefordshire a tump, 

Devon (Brit, dyfneint^ the land of hollows or val- 
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leys) never was fully conquered by the Saxons, and 
its abundance of British place-names corroborates 
history in that respect. Besides its six combes, it 
has the great table land of Dartmoor (named from 
the Darent or Dwrwent, now the Dart), with its 
peaks called tors, and its eight streams, all bearing 
British names, with the single exception of the Erm, 
which is probably cognate with the Worm rivers of 
Herefordshire and Derbyshire, so called from their 
sinuous course. Avon is the common British word 
for a river. Wrey is a kindred word with the Eng- 
lish awry, and the Brit, gwragen, a bow; Teign is 
equivalent to Tayn and Tean, from tan, the sacred 
fire or altar ; Carey is from carreg, a rock ; Lid is 
from Hid, country ; Tamar is from the same root as 
Tame, Teme, Thames, Tajff ; Tavy seems to be Tafau, 
a plural of Taf, a stream ; Taw seems to be but an- 
other form of Tywy, now called Towy, in South 
Wales, from Du-wy, dark water. 

Gloucestershire, only part of which was conquered 
by the Saxons, contains several groups of British 
place-names, the most important of which consists of 
Grlevum, the Romano- British city now known as 
Grloucester (Glouw-cestre of the Saxons, Caer-gloyw 
of the Britons), and the dingles of Harescomb, the 
hare's dingle ; Einchcomb, the finch's dingle; Sheps- 
comb, the sheep's dingle ; and Whitcomb, the white 
dingle, so called probably from the colour of the soil. 
In other parts of the county, we find traces of the 
Briton in Comb, Brimscomb, Stinchcomb, the Froom 
river, and Frampton, or the town on that river. 
Winchelcomb, now Winchcomb (wmcel, S., a nook), 
stands alone among the hills, although not far from 
the other comhes which have been mentioned above. 
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In the great district of Middle or Anglian England, 
we find very few traces of the Briton ; here and there 
a town whose ^name ends in try^ as Coventry and 
Daventry (British, tref, a town) ; and the fact is 
explained by the statement in the Saxon Chronicle 
that that district remained for several centuries a 
waste between the West Saxon kingdom in the south 
and the Anglian kingdoms north of the Humber and 
the Ouse. Near the end of the sixth century, we 
find Crioda or Crida crossing this waste, and founding 
beyond its extreme western border the kingdom of 
Mercia ; but the district intervening between him 
and East! Anglia does not seem to have been fully 
conquered and settled until a much later period. 
Nearly all its place-names are Saxon and Anglian, 
and it is not until we reach the hill country of 
Derbyshire that we again meet with traces of the 
Briton. 

Derbyshire seems to have remained British down to 
the time of the Danish conquest. Its capital was a 
Danish hy or abode, but the Britons kept the hills 
even against the Danes. Its peaks are still called 
tors {twTy British) ; its chief streams, the Wye, the 
Derwent, and the Bother {yr odor, the boundary), 
still retain their British names; one of its most 
ancient towns is still the Chapel (capel, British) in 
the frith or wood of the Britons ; and its many broad 
hills are called lows, from Ih, a hill. 

Yorkshire contains many British place-names. In 
the East Biding we find the Esk river (ysc, water), 
the Derwent, and Glaisdale (glds, bluish-green, or 
verdant), and Humber (hymyr, the gathering of 
waters). In the North and West Ridings, the rivers 
Yore and Aire (idr, water), Nidd and Wharfe — 
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which latter names are almost identical with the 
Nedd and Chwefru of South Wales — still show the 
footsteps of the Britons on their banks. Nidd and 
Nedd (like the Nith of South Scotland) seem to be 
derived from nawdd, a sanctuary or retreat. Chwefru 
means the moving, gushing water ; and is very ap- 
propriate to the shallow mountain streams — dry in 
summer, but in autumn torrents — which bear the 
name whether in Breconshire or in Yorkshire. 

Several of the names of hills in the Craven district, 
as well as that word itself, are traces of the Britons. 
Craven seems to be a corruption of Garreg-went, the 
high rocky district ; Pen-y-ghent is evidently Pen-y- 
gwent, the head or hill of the same district ; and 
Ben-scar and Kilnsey-crag show how the Anglian 
retained the British words after the meaning was for- 
gotten, and thus combined them with other words of 
his own tongue. Ben is the British ban, high, and 
scar is the English scauVj a precipice. Crag is the 
British Carreg, a rock. Bail-don seems to be a trace 
of the sun-worship, the words meaning the hill of 
Baal or Bel. Mal-ham seems to be Moel, British, for 
a bare hill, with the English hairiy dwelling, ap- 
pended. 

Kirk is another word which I believe to be a trace 
of the Briton in the Northern counties, but especially 
in Yorkshire. Place-names of which it forms part are 
to be found only in North Anglian and Danish dis- 
tricts. The Saxons and ' Middle Angles or Mercians,' 
softened the word into church, just as they modified 
sheap and skvp into sheep, and scyre or skir into shire. 
The word which we now write, kirk, was anciently 
ciric or cyrc (the c hard), and this spelling leads us 
to hirrucle, a word of the Westmoreland dialect, which, 
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according to Ferguson,^ is applied to rude enclosures 
formed with large stones, after the mode styled drui 
dical, which were the places of worship of the heathen 
Angles. Mr. Halliwell (' Dictionary of Archaic 
Words,') says that * kirocks are the same as cairns : 
rude heaps of stones generally found on hills, and 
supposed to bo funeral monuments.' It seems to me 
that the word hirruch or Jcirock is merely an Anglian 
corruption of carreg (Brit.) a rock, and that the 
Angles adopted both the places of worship and the 
name. The transition from carreg to kirrucJc, and 
thence to ciric and cyrc, which last word was Dani- 
fied into Mrh, is quite natural. A parallel case is 
afforded in the mutation of carreg into craig and 
carrich in the Anglian districts north of the Tweed, 
which now form part of Scotland. I have shown 
ante that the British word lla/riy after meaning any 
enclosure, came to designate first a heathen sacred 
enclosure, and afterwards a Christian place of wor- 
ship ; and in the same way the heathen oiric seems 
to have become the Christian Icirh, a word which was 
probably carried into the middle and southern parts of 
England by the Anglian missionaries from North- 
umbria who preached to the heathen Saxons and 
Jutes in the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries. 
(See Bede, Eccl. Hist.). The etymology of kirk from « 
Kvpiov oJkoq is a mere fancy, unsupported by history \ 
or analogy. 

* Ferguson's Northmen, 
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VIIL 

NAMES WHICH INDICATE THE SEVERAL IMMI- 
GRATIONS TO THIS COUNTRY, AND THE ORDER 
IN WHICH THEY OCCURRED. 

That the Britons were the earliest of existing races 
in their arrival in this country, which they styled 
Ynys-Prydain, is shown by the frequent recurrence 
of short names belonging to their language, either 
pure or as the nuclei around which other names have 
been formed. Even in a district so early wrested 
from them as was Kent, the word Dover {d/wfwr) 
attests that Britons once dwelt there by the water. 
In the word Thames, too, as already remarked, we 
recognise the British Tarn or To/*, a river — cognate 
with the root of the Greek xo-ra/ioc — which is pre- 
served more purely in Teme and Taff, the names of 
streams over whose banks the Briton ruled until 
times much later than those which saw him driven 
from the valley of the Thames.^ 

As the rule, it may be laid down that the principal 
rivers and hills in any country retain the names given 
to them by the Aborigines, while less conspicuous 
elevations and smaller streams either lose their 

* See my essay on EtyTnology of Names in Her^ordshiref puh- 
lished 1849. 
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original names or are not named nnfil, by snbsequent 
inunigrationg, tlie country has become more densely 
settled In England and Wales, all the rivers of 
first and second magnitude are still known by British 
names; and the same remark applies to all the 
m.ountains and most conspicuous hills, Snowdon 
alone excepted. In this case, the Saxon 'Snaw- 
don,' the snowy hill, has supplanted the more 
poetical but less easily pronounceable British name, 
* Creigiau yr Eryri,' the eagle's rocks. The British 
names are retained, more or less modified, by 
Skiddaw, Helvelyn, Mam Tor, Carnedd Dafydd, the 
Wrekin, and Malvern ; while the list of rivers in 
England includes only two of any magnitude, Ouse 
and Trent, which bear appellations conferred by 
Teutons or Norsemen, One of these excepted words 
is in itself doubtfaL The word Trent is derived bv 
Bosworth fix)m 'Drouent,' a jiexu si/ve ambitu sui 
cursTis ; but he does not state, nor can I guess, to 
what language ' Drouent ' belongs. About the word 
Ouse there is no difl&culty ; it represents the fact 
that the rivers so named wind their sluggish way 
through alluvial soil. We still speak of water which 
percolates as oozing, and of the mud of rivers as ooze, 
which are difierent forms of the word applied by the 
Old English to the river. 

We have seen that the names of the mountains do 
not bear out the theory of the existence of a Celtic 
population anterior to the Britons ; and that theory 
is equally unsupported by an examination of the 
names of the rivers. Where these are not explicable 
by help of the Saxon tongue, they reveal their mean- 
ing when treated as British words. The Saxonised 
or doubtful names disappear, too, as we pass into 
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the districts which remained British after the Saxon 
conquest. In Yorkshire, Cumberland, Lancashire, 
Derbyshire, the Welsh Marches, and Wales, the 
river-names are all explicable as British appellations. 

The confluence of the Yorkshire Ouse with the 
Trent and the Don forms a gathering of waters which 
still bears the British name of Humber, a slight cor- 
ruption of Hymyr, ' the place which is worthy to be 
called seas.* So, too, the impetuous stream which 
descends from Plinlimmon, and rushes wildly through 
the rocky passes of Badnorshire and Breoonshire until, 
having reached the rich vale of Herefordshire, it 
becomes a majestic river, justifies by its magnitude 
its British title. Wye, * the water.' In the earlier 
part of its course, the resemblance to the scenery 
of Derbyshire — ^the most British part of England — 
is sufficient to account for the application of the same 
word Wye to the chief river of the Peak. The 
Severn is little changed in name since the Britons 
called it Hafren ; while a dozen rivers retain as their 
proper name the word Avon (o/wi), the conmion 
British word for a river. 

In the marches of Wales, all the rivers — ^with the 
doubtfal exception of the Leddon, which may be 
oitly the British lyd, country, with the Saxon don, a 
hill, added — ^retain their British names. The turbid 
liver which flows past Chester, for instance, is still 
called Dee (from du-wy, dark water), and the meadow 
between its bank and the city wall is stiU the Boodee 
(rhoS'du-vjy), the moist plain by the dark water. So 
again the Tam is visible in the modem Teme ; the 
turbulent Arrow is still garw, rough and headstrong ; 
the Lugg is still ling, bright ; and the rapid stream 
which parts Herefordshire and Monmouthshire is 
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still known as the Mtmnow, a contraction of myn/ydd- 
wy, the mountain water. 

The word luy, water, seems to be a primitive word 
belonging to the Celtic family of languages, and its 
presence in Holland— -where it is the name of a river 
sometimes grotesquely represented on maps by the 
letter T — ^is one of the traces of the Celtic race. In^ 
tensely Teutonic as the whole of the west coast of 
Europe is now, it was once Celtic. 

This word wy forms part of the name of the river 
in twenty-nine out of the fifty river-names of Wales ; 
whereas the word ysc or i^c, which some writers 
suppose to be the original Celtic word, occurs in only 
two cases — the Ugk and the Yncir. The last is a 
tributary of the Usk, and its namo would seem to be 
a derivative from that of its principal. The absence of 
the word ysc or use from all the other Welsh river- 
names seems to be fatal either to the theory of a pre- 
British population, or to the doctrine that ysc is 
Celtic as distinguished from British. 

Among the Welsh river-names of which vry forms 
part, two sets answer to each other, viz. : — 

Conway, i.e. cyn-wy^ principal water. 
Elwy, secondary water. 

Olwy, back or hinder water, in allusion to the Usk, of Vhich 
it is a tributary. 

The rivers named from the colour of their waters 
are: — 

Dee, du'wyt dark water. 

Ddu-onw, ddu onn wy^ dark water of the ash-trees. 
Honddu, afon ddu wy, dark water river. 
Rhondda, yr afon dda, the strong river. 
Cothi, eethin wy, black or coal-hued rirer, 

H 2 
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From the noise and rapidity of the current come 
such names as — 

Senny, sain wt/y sounding water. 

G-wili, gwiU tcy, swift water. 

Chwefm, chwyfffreu wy, the moving, gushing water. 

From the physical character of the country around 
the source of the stream we have — 

Menai, maen-wyy the rocky water. 
Rhymney, trv/mmem wy, water from the stony ridges. 
Munnow, mynydd wy^ water from the hills. 
Mawddwy or Mawddach, water from peat bogs. 

Some names show the occupations of the people 
who dwelt on the banks of the stream, e.g. : — 

Cledd-wy or Cleddau, water which was fished for salmon. 
(srvrju-Yfj or Grwyny, the water by the sheep-folds (crewyn). 
Cibbi, from cab-vn/j the water near the cottaiges. 
Ebbw, from ebol-wy, the water of the young horse, answering 
to such' words as Rhyd-y-meirch, the stallions' ford. 

The tortuousness of the course has suggested the 
names of — 

Bacho-wy, crooked water. 

Llyn-fi, from llyn-wy, the water which forms a succession of 
pools. 

From trees we have — 

Edw, from hedw-toy^ birch-tree water. 

Llyfhi, from llwyfn-wy, the water near the elm-trees. 

Onny, from onn-wy, ash-tree water. 

The broad estuary of the Tywy seems to have 
suggested its name, which I derive from tawth^wy, 
open or main water, just as on the East coast and in 
the Isle of Wight we find rivers styled Yare, from 
tar, the sea. 



^ 
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One river is named from the abundance of horse- 
leeches which once infested its waters : — 

Grelau-wy, now contracted to Q-elau, the water of the horse- 
leeches, the estuary of which is Aber-gelau, corruptly ^/^ 
written Abergele. 

The Teifi, or Teif-wy, and the Dovey, seem to pre- 
serve in their names the root of the word deifnemt^ 
the country of hollows, the ancient name of Devon- 
shire. 

The use of rivers as boundaries between tribes is 
reflected in Bar-wi (now Barry), boundary water, 
which is analogous to the Ber-wyn or white boundary 
hills of North Wales, and the BerinBerwick, boun- 
dary village. 

The names of the other twenty-two rivers of 
Wales, of which wy does not form part, are equally 
explicable without reference to any form of the 
Celtic tongue except the British. Three of them 
preserve the word Zos, as meaning a brook : — 

Cam-l&s, from camnif defective or sluggish, and Ids, the 
whole word meaning a stagnant brook or ditch. 

Dowl&s, perhaps from dwy-laa, the brook formed by the 
union of two runnels or rivulets. 

Dul&s, from d'&y black, and Ids, 

The remaining nineteen are named from obvious 
considerations of site, rapidity or slowness of stream, 
or general appearance, e.g. : — 

Aled, from caledj hard, in allusion to the quality of the water. 
Alwen, or Alwyn, from allty a hilly district, and went^ a 

stream, as in Darwen and Derwent. 
Clairwen, from claw and went^ clear or bright brook. 
Irfon, from irr, green or fresh, and afouy river. 
Martawg, the river of the border country. 
Bheidol, flowing in a course shaped like a cross-bow. 



/ 
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Bhondda, contracted from yr afon dda^ the strong or im- 
petuous river ; as rhoch from rhyngoch, &c. 

Taff, from torn, river. 

Whielor, from cwyllj a wheel, hence the whirling or eddying 
water. 

Yscir, from ysc and Air, the longer water. It is the chief of 
the streams which form the Usk. 

Ceiriog, from carreg and wg, rocky district. 

Clwyd, from Uwyd, brown. 

Eithon, contracted from eiik-afon, the uttermost water. It is 
near the English boundary. 

Elan, from elan^ a young deer. 

Ffraw, from ffraw, gentle. 

Ffrwd, a brook. 

Grwendraeth, from gwenty high or shining, and draethy sand, 
the high-banked sandy river. 

The Roman conquest of Britain is shown by the 
Bomanisation of many of the names. That the 
dominion of Rome was introduced in British and 
not in Old English times, is shown by the inclusion 
of the British term within the Latin, while the Eng- 
lish includes or modifies both. Thus the British din 
is included in the Roman dunum, which the English 
modifies into don ; and the Romano-British Caer 
Legionum becomes Caerleon. Castra, a fortified 
town, is thus modified by the English tongue into 
caster, cesire, cester, ceter, or chaster, Gloucester is 
another example of the inclusion of both British and 
Roman terms in an English name. Caer-gloyw, the 
fair city, became in Latin Glevi Castra, and out of 
both the Saxon has formed Glou-cester. 

So, too, with a group of Salopian names. Wrekin, 
Wrexham, Wrickton, Wrockwardin, Wroxeter, and 
its Roman name IJriconium, all include the same 
British word wr, which was probably the name of the 
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tribe of dwellers round the "Wrekin two thousand 
years ago. The word seems to be from gwr^ a man, i.e. 
a warrior, war being the only pursuit then accounted 
manly. Thus the Greek idea of virtue was apcrrf, 
resemblance to "Apiyc, the war-god ; the Roman type 
of excellence was virtus, manliness ; and the ancient 
Germans may have meant that the males of their 
race were all warriors, when they described them- ^ 
selves as AlemamiL or all men. 

That the Romans made roads in this as in other 
lands which they conquered, is attested by the 
British word sarw, and the English words, street^ 
stret, stratj and portwa/ij, all meaning a Roman road. 
An example of the former is found in Sam Helen, so 
named from the mother of Constantine ; and the 
word reappears with a Saxon suffix in Sarnsfield, 
'the field of the causeway.' An attempt has been 
made to deduce street and its cognate words from 
ystrad (British), a meadow or level place ; but two 
considerations show the fallacy of this notion. Of 
the fifty- six names beginning with street, stret, or 
strata nearly all are the names of places situated upon 
hills, in which ystrad would be a contradiction in 
terms ; while all are situated on the line of some 
Roman road, some * foss-way,' or * stony- street,' or 
* watling-street ' — a fact which is inexplicable on the 
ystrad etymology. 

The Roman habit of choosing for permanent camps 
sites near water is shown in many names of places, 
e.g. the grotip of names ending in wa/rdin, all to be 
found in that Silurian country which it took the 
Romans so much tune and trouble to subdue. Not 
to speak of their summer camps, only for actual war- 
£Eu:e, which are very numerous on the hills west of 
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the Severn, th^re are groups of camps along the 
rivers and conveniently near the water, which are 
marked by the word wardm^ from dwrdin CB., water 
camp). On the Severn, lie Wrockwardin, the water 
camp of the wr tribe ; Cheswardin, St. Chad's water 
camp, so named of course ages after the destruction 
of Uriconium had obliterated Roman civilisation 
from the district ; and Bedwardin (bais-dwr-din, 
the water camp of the ford). On the Teme, we find 
Leintwardin (llaindwrdin, 'the water camp of the 
strip of land ') ; on the Lugg, Pedwardin (Peada's 
water camp) ; Lugwardin ^ (Lugg water camp), and 
Mar-wardin (Mae'r-dwr-din) the field of the water 
camp) ; and on the Wye, Bre-dwr-din, now Bred- 
wardin, the water camp of the promontory. 
I The word wall^ which seems to be a Saxon form 
of the British word gwawl, marks the site of Roman 
works. The word was probably received by the 
Britons from the Romans along with the works to 
which British writers apply it. The etymon is evi- 

Sdently vallvs, a stake, from whence came valltmi, a 
fortification, i.e. a moimd with the ditch (fossa) 
excavated in order to throw up the heap or ridge, 
and the row of stakes, or, in later times, the stone 
fence erected upon the ridge. It may or may not be 
correct to say that the v in Latin was sometimes 
pronounced as w, but it is certain that the Romans 
on landing in Britain first came in contact with the 
Belgic population of the south-east coast, whose 
posterity — the uneducated Londoners to wit — still 
use the v and the w interchangeably. The hard g 

^ Spelt Lugg-dwr-din by Lady Brilliana Harley, in her 
Letters (temp. 1640*50). 
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was prefixed by the Celtic Britons according to the 
rule of their language; and thus vallwn became 
gwawl. That the word was used by them -to desig- 
nate Roman works, is shown not only by Nennius 
(section 38), who speaks of ' the wall called Qwal,' 
but also by a passage quoted by Richards (Welsh 
Dictionary, edition 1815) fix>m an old British bard. 
Speaking of the wall of Severus, erected to keep out 
the Picts, he says : — 

' Ehag gwerin gythrawl, gwawl faen/ 

Which I render — 

* Conspicuous against the people, a stone wall.' 

The British for the wall of Severus was ' Gwawl 
Severus.* This view of the etymology of wall is 
strengthened by the consideration that the Romans, 
when adopting British words commencing with gw, 
represented the w with a v, and dropped the g. In 
this manner Gwrtheym and Gwrthefyr appear in 
Latin as Yortigemus and Vortimerus. The Saxons 
preserved the original more accurately in their 
* Vurthem.' (See Ethelwerd's 'Chronicle,' book i.) 

The Saxon word for a wall is die, which in York- 
shire and South Scotland still (pronounced c?tA;e)l 
designates a stone wall. * 

K the word wall were Saxon, we should find it 
most frequently in the Saxon kingdoms of Essex, 
Sussex, and Wessex ; but in fiujt there are only four 
examples in those parts of the country, viz. Black- 
wall and Walworth, near London, Walmer in Kent, 
and Bower Walls, near Bristol, at the extremity of 
Wessex. Against these four we have to place eleven 
instances, one of which — ^Walls End, the eastern 
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termination of the wall of Sevems— is in the Anglian 
kingdom of Bemicia, and the other ten are in the 
Anglian kingdom of Mercia. All these are to be found 
in districts fall of evidences that they contained a 
large British population under Anglian sway. 
. Li Worcestershire we meet with four, viz. Wall- 
hillS) near Suckley, Cradlej, and Eastham ; and Wall- 
batch, near Grimley. 

In Herefordshire there are six, viz. Wall-hills, 
near Ledbury, Thornbury, and Orleton; Cox- wall 
Knoll, on the Teme, where it divides the county from 
Salop; Walls-field, near Cradley; and Wal-ford, 
on the Wye, near the site of the Roman town of Ari- 
conium. 

All these places are either camps of Roman or 
Romano-British construction, or are situated on the 
roads which those camps were meant to command. 

The usual word for a Roman road, as already shown, 
is street; but in the eastern counties, the word 
Fossway is sometimes found applied in that sense : 
Fossway dike (Line.) for example. This word seems 
to be meant to distinguish such roads as were pro- 
tected by a fossa or ditch on each side. It is custom- 
ary to derive fossa from fodioy but I think it is the 
elder word of the two, and is cognate with the 
British jfos, a ditch. 

The Romano-British class of names is most common 
west of the Severn ; the English to the east of thai 
river, and the Korse further eastward still. This is a 
corroboration of history, it being certain that the 
Angle was long in the country before he established 
himself west of the Severn, and that the Norse- or 
Danish kings never crossed that river at all. The 
few traces of the Norsemen which are to be found 
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beyond the Severn all lie along the sea-coast or the 
banks of the rivers, and are due to the fact that he 
reached that part of the country from the south or 
the west, whereas the Angle made his way thither 
from the east. 

The Angles and the Jutes seem to have introduced 
the word which has come down to us in the form of 
burgh, borough, and bury, to designate hill-stationB 
which they either took from the indigenes, or them- 
selves fortified for the first time. The original word 
is hurh, a hill, the final sound being a guttural, just 
as it is in the Teutonic tongues ; * Hamburgh,* for 
example. Advancing to the southward, we meet with 
the usual mutation ; as in hirh and church^ih.Q guttural 
hwrgh softens into the liquid borough and hury, In^ 
Saxon writers, however, we discover that a grammati- 
cal change accompanies this softening process; the 
nominative hurh or hv/rgh, as in Edinburgh, Burgh- 
on-the-sands, &c., gives place to the dative or loca- 
tive form of hyrig. This seems to be an effect of 
the Norse immigration, since hyrig is manifestly 
identical with hjerg, a height; and this view is 
strengthened by the positions in which the various 
forms occur. Bury is confined to the Danish 
part of England, and to such coast districts as afford 
other traces of the Northmen; while hurgh and 
horough are rarely to be found beyond the districts 
where the Angles and Jutes bore sway. The use of 
the form hyrig, literally * to the town,' is idiomatic, 
and is reflected not only in the nomenclature of 
Domesday Book, which gives it in all cases where 
we now write bury — e.g. Ledebyrig, now Ledbury 
(Heref.), but also in the old writers. Blind Harry, 
in his ' Life of Wallace,' A.i). 1300, says : — 
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* He him betaught unto the Holy Ghaist, 
St. John to Burgh they should meet whole and sound/ 

That is, that they should meet whole and sound at 
St. John's town (now Perth). King James IV., in 
a song (1480) has a similar expression ; and it will 
be remembered that he was educated in England, 
and wrote in the courtly language of his time, which 
must have been intelligible also to his countrymen 
the Scotch. His words are — 



was never seen 



Sic dancin* and deray, 
Nowther at Christis kirk on the grene, 
Nor Peblis to the play.* 

That is, * at the play at Peebles,' just as the Angle, 
five centuries earlier, spoke of Wansbyrig,i.e. Woden's 
(place) at the fortified hill. 
The Norsemen had the same idiom. In Frithiof s 

* Saga ' (translation by William Morris) we read — 

* Better it was to bower, 
Bringing the women breakfast, 
Than here to be 'mid billows, 
Black ElHdi a-baling.' 

The classical reader may remember, too, a curious 
parallel in the Greek of the Lower Empire, whose col- 
loquial phrase for Constantinopolis was Etc ri?v7roX/i', 

* to the city,' out of which the Turk manu&ctured 
Istampol, Stambol, and, finally, Stambool. . 

In a few cases, the Englishman not only retained 
the British or Romano-British word, but appended 
to it certain words of his own language. In other 
cases, he seems to have contented himself with 
merely shortening the name which he found in use. 
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Thus the Latin Begnlbinm was curtailed into the . >• 
English Beculver , a more compact but meaningless t/ 
word. The only excuse for the Teuton is that he 
was as careless of the names he found, as the Roman 
had been before him. Regulbium was a mere 
pompous and unmeaning tomb, in which the original 
appellation Bhagolwg heu, *the conspicuous abode,' 
was buried out of sight and out of hearing. The 
lofty commanding site, however, still vindicates the j^ 
British name as an accurate description. 

In the great majority of cases, the English oblite- 
rated the British names; and the mode and the 
principle of the change are equally curious as illus- 
trations of national character. The personal element 
in war — the individualism out of which the feudal 
system was to spring — made itself felt among the 
Northern races at a very early period. Their wars 
were the result of the ambition and cupidity, not of 
the sovereign, but of the warriors individually. 
Bands of adventurers united in a common design for 
the distinct advantage of each. In the words of a 
proverb long current among their descendants in 
Eastern Scotland, *like Harry o* the Wynd, each 
fought for his ain hand.* The humblest of the Norse 
rovers was — ^to quote their own cherished title — one 
of the vikingr, village-kings or sea-kings, who obeyed 
the elected leader of his party just so long as he 
chose , and fought with or against his countrymen 
just as it suited his perception of his own interest. 
The sea-kings had long been the terror of Eurgpe 
before any of their monarchs appeared at their head ; 
and when they settled down in any country, they 
divided their conquests among themselves, and 
established themselves as independent rulers, without 
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any idea of fealty to the monarch whom they had 
left at home. Almost every man among them seems 
to have given proof of his independence by calling 
his conquest after his own name. Unlike the Angle, 
the Norseman had no tribal settlements, and among 
the Saxons such settlements were but few in com- 
parison with those made by individuals. 

With the Briton and the Roman, the nation was 
everything ; the individual nothing. No Roman, 
with the exceptions of Ostorius, commemorated at 
Oyster hill, and a Gains whose name remains at 
Conwyl Gttio (Carmar,), has left his name to any 
spot in Britain ; while the British place-names are in 
most cases descriptive and not personal. Occa- 
sionally the hero King Arthur, or Ambrosius, or 
Uther, or Bran ' the blessed,' or the wizard Myrddyn, 
or some other personification of the race in whom 
clouds of legendary glory had at an early period half 
effaced the lineaments of man, is remembered in con- 
nection with a hill- top, a wood, or a camp ; but 
these cases are rare, and none of them can be traced 
with any certainty into Pagan times. The persons 
whom the Briton loved to commemorate are in almost 
all cases heroes of religion — saints kingly, episcopal, 
or monastic, teachers or martyrs. Ko ordinary chief, 
still less any private man, seems to have given his 
name to his possession ; and where religion was not 
the occasion of a place being named, its appellation 
may be traced to either poetry or patriotism, or to 
both combined. 

The Teutonic invader, on the contrary, however 
poetical at first, soon came to care little about poetry 
and much about property ; little about his nation, but 
much about his own personal possessions. The Briton 
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had carried self-government very far, as the wretched 
disnnion of the people,* and their readiness to betray 
each other, from the times of the Romans down to 
that of Edward I., abundantly prove ; bat the Old 
English carried out the principle still further. The 
Saxon Chronicle is full of evidence of the miserable 
disunion which made the country an easy prey to the 
Danes ; and the same disunion made all their valour 
fruitless when the Norman William invaded the 
land. Had they been united, and disposed to obeyl 
their chosen leader Harold, they could have won the • 
battle of Hastings ; and the history of England would 
have been changed. Up to the afternoon of that 
disastrous 14th of October, 1066, the EngHsh were 
victors : it was their sallying forth from their camp, 
in defiance of Harold^s orders, which saved the 
Normans and ruined their own country. Yet what, 
good thing is there which man has not abused ? Thel 
Englishman's self-reliance has produced many goodk 
as well as many evil results ; and it has been an in- 1 
finite advantage both to his race and to the world [ 
that he was conquered by the Danes and by the* 
Normans. 

Here we have not to do with the results : we 
merely adduce evidence which shows how early this 
self-reliance showed itself. That evidence is abun- 
dant in the place-names of England. Many of the 
most remarkable of these names have been already 
given ; and it is now necessary to show how they 
enter into combination with descriptive prefixes and 
suffixes. Thus Aylbur*s town has become Aylburton ; 
the wood, the land, and the town of King Wulfor 

^ Vide Geofi&ey of Malmesbuiy, book zi. cap. 9. 
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(a.d. 656) are now Wolferwood, Wolverley, Wolfer- 
ton, and Wolverton; Alfi^d's town is known as 
Alfreston, or Alfreton ; and the fierce Cerdic, founder 
of the monarchy of Wessex, is all but forgotten in 

Uhis town of Chard. Bede (1. vi. c. 13) shows 
how the name became changed by giving" it as 
* Cherdich,* from which word to Chard the transition 
is easy. 

The disappearance and reappearance of some names 
tell the story of successive immigrations in a still 
more forcible manner than any cases hitherto cited, 
The ancient city of Hereford has changed its name 
not less than four times. First it was called by the 
Britons Hen-ffordd,^ from the old road which there 
crossed the river Wye ; a road which was so called 
in allusion to the new Boman road, now called Stony- 
street, which connected the towns of Gobannium 
(now Abergavenny) and Magna Castra, destroyed by 
the Angles. In Roman times the city was styled 
Caer-ffawydd, the city of beech-trees. The Angles 
called the place Fem-lege, or the ferny place, but this 
name did not long supplant that which had been left by 
the Romans. Caer-ffawydd was restored, but was gra- 
dually softened, H taking place of the hard c, and 
ffawydd being changed by Anglian tongues into 
fort ov ford. Thus the name appears successively in 
medisBval and later writings as Bferifort,' Hariford, 
and Hereford. 

I Leicester is another example of a similar substitu- 
tion of one name for others. The British Caer-Lloegp 
was Romanised to ligeria, which the Angles changed 

> Welsh people still know Hereford best by its original name, 
Hen^fordd. 
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to Legera-cestre, and this name became soiEtened into 
Leycestre, and finally took the present form Leicester. 
It still survives as a personal name in the form Ley- --^ 
cester. 

Pete rborough is a name which points to an inter- ^/^ 
esting episode of Anglian history, which lies buried 
in the pages of Bede and the Saxon Chronicle. Its 
first name was * Medeshamstede/ the station in the 
meadows.; and the change of the appellation to 
Peterborough was a memorable incident. The abbey 
was founded in a.d. 655 by Peada, king of Mercia, 
but he was murdered by his wife in the same year, 
when the foundations had barely been laid. His 
successor Wulf here carried on the work, and under 
his patronage it was completed in a very few years ; 
and the Chronicle gives a full and glowing descrip- 
tion of the solemn dedication, in a.d. 664, by Deus- 
dedit, Archbishop of Canterbury, and the bishops of 
Rochester, London, and Mercia, in the presence of 
the king and his brother and sisters. The king's 
deed of gift to the abbot is stated to have been 
subscribed by himself and by the thegns who wit- 
nessed it ' with their fingers on the cross of Christ,' 
a practice which still survives in the sign of the 
cross which is made by witnesses who cannot write 
their names. Pope Vitalian granted a rescript, con- 
firming the king's grants and exempting the abbot 
of Medeshamstede from all jurisdiction except that 
of the Holy See and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The abbey flourished and ' waxed rich ' for two 
centuries, and then the storm of destruction burst 
upon it. In a.d. 870, the Danes under EKngwar and 
Hnbba ' came to Medeshamstede, and burned and 
beat it down, slew abbot and monks and all they 
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found there ; and tliat place which before was full 
rich, they reduced to nothing.' The abbey remained 
desolate until 963, in the reign of Edgar, when 
Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, undertook the 
task of restoring the minsters which had been de- 
stroyed by the Danes. First he went to Ely, and 
* caused the minster to be made ; ' and then he made 
his way to Medeshamstede, but he * found nothing 
there but old walls and wild woods.' Hidden in 
these old walls, however, he found writings left by 
one of the dead abbots, telling how royally the abbey 
had been built and consecrated and endowed. Guided 
by these writings, Ethelwold ' caused the minster to 
be built,' and set therein an abbot and monks. He 
then went to King Edgar, showed him the writings 
which he had found, and induced the king to give 
much land and a number of towns and villages, 
along with the singular addition of ' one moneyer in 
Stamford.' The famous Dunstan, then Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with the Archbishop of York and a 
number of bishops, ealdormen, and thegns, witnessed 
the king's grants ; and the abbot Aldulf not only 
* bought lands and enriched the minster,' but also 
made the wall about it, thus converting it into a 
hwh or fortified place ; and then he ' gave that to 
name Peterborough, which before was called ' Medes- 
hamstede.' Thus the abbot's gift has permanently 
supplanted the ancient name, although the facts which 
it represents have long been forgotten. 

Malmesbury is another place which has for ages 
borne a name totally different from that which it 
once bore. It was a British town, the centre of a 
district where many British names remain, and was 
then called (says Leland) Caer Bladon, i.e. the 
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Boman camp converted into a city by a Britisli prince 
named Bladon. It seems to have retained its name 
until A.D. 642, when Maildul^ one of the band of 
missionaries from Ireland who preached among the 
Saxons, received permission from Ina king of Wessex 
to build on the spot a church and a monastery. In 
this work his coadjutor was Aldhelm, the king's 
nephew ; and the popular memory combined their 
names in the word Mealdelmes-byrig, which has been 
by time reduced into the more manageable word 
Malmesbury. 

Sajiabju^is a place-name which has reached the 
climax of a long series of changes, so complete, in- 
deed, as to leave nothing but a single letter belong- 
ing to the original word, the S which begins both 
Sor and SaHsbury. The tribe of Belgse who founded 
the city were called Sor, perhaps the same word 
which is still preserved in the name of the Saar 
river of Lorraine. From this name, combined with 
the British word heu (pronounced nearly as by in 
English), and the word cUn, which described their 
hill city, the Romans made up Sorbiodunum,^ i.e. 
the fortified hill abode of the Sor tribe. This word 
was shortened by the monkish chroniclers into 
Samm, the a receiving no doubt the fall sound which 
nearly represents the o in Sor, The city was taken 
by Cynric, the second king of the West Saxons, in 
582 (A.S. Chronicle in loc.)j and by Saxon tongues 
its name was in course of time modified to Searburh, 
and then to Searo-byrig, if, indeed, the latter name 
was not restricted to the Saxon town which grew 
up near the fords of the Avon. The great Roman 
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road called by the Saxons Ic faield Stre et, or the 
y^ street of the X ceni is supposedto have crossed the 
river just below Old Samm at the Streetford, which 
is now called Stratford-sub-Castle, but the site of 
Salisbury seems to indicate a place where a British 
road from the S. or S.E. to Sorbiodunum crossed 
the river, as in the parallel case at Hereford and 
Magna Castra, where a town marked the spot at 
which the old or British road crossed the river. 
Sear-burh ^ would correctly describe Samm on the 
hill, but Searo-byrig seems rather to indicate the 
fortified town which gradually supplanted the hill 
fortress. By the middle of the thirteenth century 
the discomforts of the hJU^town, especially the want of 
l/^ water, induced the inhabitants to remove from Old 
Sarum to New Sarum, and Bishop Poore at once 
began the erection of the glorious cathedral of Searo- 
byrig, which he was fortunate enough to live to see 
completed ere death closed his episcopate. This 
word Searo-byrig was gradually softened into Salis- 
bury, after the manner which I have already ex- 
plained in the case of Reculver. Just a& that word 
was produced from Bhagolwgbeu, Latinised to 
Regulbium, so the Sor-beu-din of the Britons 
became successively the Sorbiodunum of the Romans, 
the Searo-byrig of the A.S. Chronicle, the Sear- 
burh of Ethelwerd (tenth century), the Sarum and 
the Sarburia of the monks, and the Salisbury of to- 
day. 

Queenborough (Kent) is an example of a rare 
kind — the conversion of a masculine into a feminine 
appellation. Elnown to the Jutes and Saxons aa 

» Ethelwerd's * Chromde.' 
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Cyninga-burh, the king's fortification, it retained 
that name, merely modified into Kingborough, down 
to the time of Edward III. In his wars with France, 
the little town at the month of the Swale was a con- 
venient port, and he rebuilt the ancient castle which 
commanded the entrance. On visiting the town 
shortly afterwards he was mnch pleased with it, and 
left a twofold testimony of his satisfaction, first in 
altering its name to Queenborongh, in honour of his 
wife Phifippa, and next in granting to the inhabit- 
ants the privileges of a free borough, and Hhe staple 
of wool,' i.e. the right to hold a market for that 
product. The new name was given in 1366; the 
wool market was granted in 1369. 

Home Tooke has shown that the word tawdry has 
come from overdressing the image of St. Etheldreda, 
whose name was colloquially shortened into Awdrey ; 
and it would seem from a remark by Coles (quoted 
by Mr. Halliwell in his * Dictionary of Provincialisms') 
that the festival of the saintly lady was held as a fair 
for the sale of articles of women's finery. His words 
are : 

* Tawdry lace — ^fimbriae nundims sanetse Etheldredae empte.' 

It is probable, too, that the word Ta5, in Tabley 
(Glouc), like our children's word tabby, for a cat, 
is a similar corruption of the name of St. Ebbe or 
Abb, a nun of high saintly renown, and (like many 
other saints of her nation) the daughter of a king, 
the otherwise undistinguished Ethelfrid, who reigned 
about 660. 

The words Yap, as in Yapton, and Yat, as in 
Yatton, may be taken as reminiscences in Hke manner 
of Eappa and Eata, two priests of great renown among 
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their countrymen, as shown in the * Ecclesiastical 
History ' of Bede. Eappa was a zealous and devoted 
missionary to the South Saxons, circa 681 ; and we 
are not surprised, therefore, to find his name pre- 
served in a place included in his labojirs. Yapton, 
in Sussex, is however the only place which bears his 
name. Eata was bishop of a see which included 
Mercia, and it is within the limits of that kingdom 
that we meet with the name of Yatton. There are 
two places of that name, both in Herefordshire. 

Amwell (Herts) may be taken, not only as a trace 
of early iKstory, but as an example of the method 
pursued in this inquiry. The known part of the 
name, the syllable well, being an English word, we 
seek first in the same tongue for the other syllable. 
The probability, judging from analogy, is that Am is 
the name of the person to whom the well belonged, 
or upon whose estate it was situated. With that 
clue we soon reach the name Emma, of which Am is 
an obvious contraction. The next step is to inquire 
whether history records the connection of any person 
with the place, and by so doing we learn that the 
ancient name was ' Emma's well.' Perhaps Queen 
-^Ifgivu Emma, mother of Hardicanute, Harold 
Harefoot, and Edward the Confessor, was the Emma 
alluded to ; but whether that conjecture stand or fall, 
the case establishes the correctness of the inductive 
system of interpretation. 

The manner in which the study of the names of n 
places illustrates history may be shown in fuller 
detail by the consideration of a group of names in 
Herefordshire. Four miles south-east of the town of 
Leominster lies the camp of Risbury, in the midst of a 
number of places which bear names mostly of Anglian 
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origin. The formation of the camp appears to have 
been an incident of the final war for the sovereignty 
of the conntry lying between the Severn and the 
Wye, which was waged in the early part of the tenth 
century. Risbury, the Riseberie of Domesday Book, 
and the Risebiria of a charter given in Dugdale's 
' Monasticon,' is a word of obvious derivation : Bise, 
a hill, as in Highgate Rise, Clapham Rise, &c. ; and 
bn/ry, from hurh, a fortified place. The names of the 
neighbouring parishes — Marston, Humber, Hennor, 
Byton, Ford, Docklow, and Stoke ^ — ^are all proofs 
that the Angles settled in those places. Pencomb 
(from pen, a hill, and cvmi, a dingle) ; and Black- 
caer-din, an Anglicised British word, meaning * the 
black hill- camp,' are the only traces of the Briton to 
be found within some miles. The names indicate 
that Herefordshire was then a land of woods and 
pools, with here and there a few huts in a * thwaite ' 
(clearing), or on a dock-covered *low' (hlaeiv, a 
hill), while devious paths concealed rather than led 
to the chief's palace at the head of the dingle 
(Pen-cwm), or on some quasi-island in the marshes, 
known to the Britons by the term ynys, to the Angles 
as an ey-tun or a ma/res 4ijm (Eyton and Marston). 
Such words as Wood-field and Woot-ton (wood 
town) show the cleared spots in which the settler 
dug a ditch and threw up a mound around his dwell- 
ing. A house so defended was called in Saxon a 
/ tun, and the word still survives in the Scottish 



' It should be remembered that the Eoman word vallusy the 
etymon of the word * wall/ meant originally a stake driven into 
the ground, e.g. * Induere se acutissimis vallis aut stimulis.' 
Casar. This was precisely the Saxon stoc or stoke. 
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lowlands, where a £airm-liouse with its outbuild 
ings is still called a 'farm-toon.' From the A.S. 
Chronicle.it appears that the burh, or hill fort, had in 
many cases no stronger protection than a hedge. 
Under date 547, the chronicler says : * This year 
Ida began to reign, from whom arose the Royal race 
of North-humbria ; and he reigned twelve years, and 
built Bambrough, which was a fort enclosed by a 
hedge, and afterwards by a wall.' In Norman times 
y^ such an enclosure was styled a * haie,' and the word 
survives in Hay, Northern Hay, Southern Hay, La 
Haye Sainte (Belgium), &c. 

It was only the lower hills, however, which were 
thus settled by the invaders : the loftier hills — as 
their names show — still remained in British hands 
long after the vales and the lesser eminences had 
been wrested from them. Although the kingdom of 
Mercia is said to have been founded by Crida, in 586, 
it would appear to have really existed only in the 
champaign country up to the time of ^thelstan, 
three centuries and a half after Crida' s conquest. 
It was a league of British princes of the district 
which that king (as already noticed) overcame at 
the battle of Malvern, in a.d. 924, and which he 
* held hard and drave across the Wye, so that they 
possessed not Wye afterwards.'^ The princes were 
expelled, but the people remained. The Briton not 
only kept his hills, but disputed with the invaders 
the possession of the valleys. When opportunity 
served, or beef grew scarce on the hills, a British 
band would make a foray upon the herds of an 

> Chronicle of Brut, edited by Sir F. Madden. 
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Anglian thegn in the vales, and then hurry back 
with their booty to their fastnesses. 

The nursery rhyme of * Taffy ' is a mere condensa- 
tion of the history of these Marches for many cen- 
turies: 

Taffy was a Welshman, 
Taffy was a thief. 

Here is Anglian prejudice, abusing by wholesale 
the people whom Anglian invasion had dispossessed. 

Taffy came to my house, 
And stole a leg of beef. 

Here is the raid upon the Angle's homestead, and the 
capture of his cattle. By and bye the visit would be 
repaid : 

I went to Ta%*s house, 
Taffy wasn't at home. 

He was t90 prudent to await his visitors when they 
came in inconveniently large numbers ; but whilst 
they were seeking for him he sometimes made a wide 
detour, came down like a thunderbolt upon the 
homesteads which had been left unguarded, and car- 
ried off* all that remained of the herds which he had 
previously thinned : 

Taffy came to my house, 
And stole a marrow bone — 

that is, all that was lefb worth taking. It is un- 
necessary to pursue the story, as told in the ballad 
with the characteristic coarseness of mediaeval 
times. The substantial meaning is enough for our 
purpose. It teaches us how Taffy's retaliation hur- 
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ried on the catastrophe. Probably, in such cases, 
there wonld be a grand gathering of the Anglian 
settlers, to which every man who was not a * nidder- 
ing,' or utterly worthless, wonld be summoned on 
pain of being harried out of house and home by his 
compatriots ; and then the hills would be surrounded 
and stormed, and the troublesome hill-men captured 
for slaves or slaughtered. 
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IX. 

NAMES WHICH ILLUSTRATE OLD ENGLISH AND 

NORSE SOCIAX LIFE. 

The frequent recurrence of the words FoUey and 
Foxley in the vicinage of our most ancient cities and 
towns seems to be a trace of an important fact of Old 
English social life, viz. the reservation of tracts of 
land as the property of the people at large. It is ad- 
mitted that there was a large public domain in times 
preceding the Norman Conquest ; and as we find no 
mention of it in Domesday Book, we reasonably con- 
clude that the Conqueror had seized not only the 
domains of the Old English kings, to which he had 
the sort of title conferred by the slaughter of the 
previous possessor, but also much land of which they 
were merely the custodians, and which was really 
folc-land. This view is strengthened by the signifi- 
cant distinction made in Domesday Book between 
the lands held by Harold — over whose name comes is 
always written, as though to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of a recognition of his kingship — and the 
lands held by his predecessor Edward, which are 
always described by the initials * T. R. E.,' for terroe 
regis Edwardi. These latter I take to have been the 
folc-land, while the lands designated as Harold's 
property I understand to have been partly his own 
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ancestral estate, and partly the Royal domain. The 
cities and towns seem to kave retained such portions 
of the folc-land as had been assigned to them ; and 
these tracts of land in some cases still belong to the 
townsmen, having escaped the rage for enclosure 
down to our own times. In the words Folley and 
Poxley, we have apparent traces of the f dices-leg e or 
people's land. The only explanation of these words 
hitherto offered, that the places so named were often 
the scenes of sport and festivity in the middle ages, 
so that the word Folley came to be associated with 
fooling, tends to strengthen this view. The public 
land would naturally be fche site for the public sports. 
It is worth note, too, that in old deeds and grants of 
land, wherever the Folley is mentioned, the word is 
not translated but transferred, appearing as *Folleia,' 
which would scarcely have happened if the word had 
merely meant a place of fooling. The name would 
be a reflex of the public opinion, which did not con- 
sider sports to be folly, although it might fairly 
enough look upon the folc-land, being the citizens' 
property, as the proper place for their amusements. 

The great number of places which are called Weston 
indicates the town-building habit of the Angles and 
Saxons. In these cases they seem to have destroyed 
the Soman or Bomano-British towns, and to have 
made fresh settlements for themselves — * towns on the 
waste.' In one instance, however, the word proves 
to be a corruption by contraction of the ancient name, 
which illustrates the existence of an important social 
institution, the fine for blood shedding. Weston 
(Herefordshire) is styled in Domesday Book Weres- 
tun, i.e. the town of the W&r^ or money-penalty for 
homicide. Probably the town was built upon land 
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forfeited before or after its fonndation by some act of 
murderotis violence which could not be traced to the 
offender, and for which, therefore, the tithing had to 
pay the penalty. We find a parallel institution 
among the Britons in the century preceding that in 
which Domesday Book was compiled. The *Cyfraith,' 
or collection of laws by King Hywel Dda, contains 
an enactment regulating the mode of exacting the 
Gwaet-tir, literally *land of blood,' which was 
land alienated as compensation for slaughter. 
Gwaet-tir does not occur, however, as a place-name. 
Another illustration of Old English social life is 
afforded by place-names drawn from the tenure of 
land. The only real tenures in pre-Norman times 
were allodial and feudal, the latter being granted by 
the lord for military service ; the former absolutely. 
All land which was not held by or from a lord was 
folc- land, and where any of this was granted to an 
individual, it was callfld Jbocj and. We shall find 
traces of all these tenures among the Old English 
place-names. There being no British place-names 
indicating that it was customary among the Britons 
to let land to tenants, it would seem that the Old 
English introduced the practice. In the names of 
King's Ltoh (Norf.),and King's Len — now corrupted 
into Kingsland (Midd. and Heref.), we see a record of 
the histoncalTact that the land belonged to some one 
of the Old English kings, who let it out on what 
lawyers call fee-farm tenure, and that the town or 
village which arose on the spot was thence named 
King's len or laen — a word of cognate origin with 
the verb to lend and the substantive loan. Len-ton 
(Notts) and Len-ham (Kent) indicate that the site 
was let, but do not preserve any trace of the name 
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or rank of the owner. Len-aelk (Heref.), which 
afterwards became Idnhales, and has within the last 
two centuries been strangely transformed into Lyons- 
hall — apparently from the reason that it had no con- 
nection with the king of beasts or any of his name- 
sakes — is the sole example of a len which included 
the aelh or residence of the owner. Usually the 
thegn or hlaford seems to have retained the hall and 
its precincts in his own possession ; but as the jarls 
and thegns accumulated property, non-resident land- 
lordism became inevitable, and the hall was made a 
len. In Norman times, the aelh was replaced by the 
castle of the baron, who brought in a new tenure, 
which for a time superseded that of the len. Having 
received his lands from the king on the condition of 
military service, the baron sub-granted to his friends 
parts of his fee on condition of their rendering 
military service to him. The idea was not quite 
new : there had been under the latest kings before 
the Conquest * Radcheni ' or *iladmen,* whose lands 
were held on the tenure of serving the State in war. 
Domesday Book mentions them in a great number of 
instances, and this kind of tenure gradually became 
general. When the baron thus sub-feued his estates, 
he generally retained in his own hands the part sur- 
rounding the castle, which became the demesne, 
while land sub-let was called mesne. As the Norman 
kings claimed to be the absolute owners of all lands 
in the kingdom — ^the crown is still so in law — the 
baron was accounted the mesne lord or middle- 
man, and all his land, whether sub-let or not, was 
strictly mesne land, but in practice the term was re- 
stricted to that which he sub-let or granted. Both 
words are still in use in law ; in nomenclature only 
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one is preserved. Land sorronndi ng aE^gs ion is 
called a d emesne, but the word does not occur as a 
place-name. Mesne is retained in one instance — 
Clifford's Mesne (Glonc.) — indicating land originally 
part of Dean Forest, but granted to a Clifford. This 
scarcity of names indicating the Norman land-tenure 
is itself a corroboration of history; an echo of the 
truth that that tenure has died out of use, while the 
older English mode of letting land has survived, and 
has become universal. 

Soc-boum (Dur.) and Soc-lege, now Suckley 
(Wore), preserve in the root- word the memory of 
another Old English tenure. The soc-men were 
fre emen and tenants, but were privileged, i.e. they 
were exempt from the jurisdiction of all courts but 
that of the district included in the aoc. Littleton 
defines tenure in socage to be when the tenant holds 
bis tenement of the lord by any certain service, so 
that it be not knight's service. 

The existence of iutermediate classes between free- 
men and theows is also shown in place-names. The 
hordars, who held small portions of land on the tenure 
of rendering services, in tending the cattle of their 
lord, are visible in such place-names as Bordesley 
(Warw.). Domesday Book, it may be noted, records 
the fact that there were 'five villani and four bordarii ' 
in Birmingham, of which Bordesley is part. Borden 
(Kent) seems to be the dene, or hollow, occupied by 
Bordars. The next class, the Cottarii, or cottars, are 
commemorated at Cotter-stock (North.), the stoke or 
palisaded station of the cottars. Probably the 
reason why we have no more places named from 
these tenures is that the Norman crushed Zen-men, 
bordars, and cottars alike into serfs, and recognised 
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no freemen save those who held land by military 
tenure. 

The Old English practice of dividing lands at the 
owner's death among all his children equally, which 
in Kent was styled ' gavelkin d/ supplies the only 
•^^^ probable explanation of a number of names of which 
the root is snaed^ a piece of land separated from a 
manor. This word appears modified by the various 
Old English dialects as Snad, Snaith, Snea, Snead, 
Sneyd, Snen, and Snod ; and is the root of many 
names of places in Yorkshire, and of one in each of 
the following counties : — Stafford (in which county 
Sneyd is also the name of an ancient family), Mont- 
gomery, Hereford, Nottingham, Kent, and Sussex. 
Snaith (Yorks.) is still pronounced Snaed. 

The tendency of invaders, and indeed of settlers in 
a strange land generally, to keep as near as possible 
to each other for mutual protection, is evident in the 
grouping of names from one language in the midst of 
those which belong to another. Thus in the Forest 
of Dean, which is divided by the Wye from the 
British districts of Irging and Gwent (now parts of 
Herefordshire and Monmouthshire), thirty out of 
thirty-six place-names are Old English, while the 
rest are British names Anglicised. In Lidan-ey 
(now Lydney) and Lidbrook, the root is the British 
llid^ country ; in Ruardean, we see the rkiw'ar, or 
sloping-path field held by Britons, adjoining the 
dene or hollow in the possession of the English ; and 
in Longhope we see the two races united, the hwjpp 
or sloping plain between hills so fully Anglicised as 
to be distinguished from all others by the English 
adjective Long prefixed, instead of the British word 
Mr added to the root- word. 
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A parallel fact is the group of bilingual names 
around the junction of the Munnow and the Wye. 
The modem name of the district on the north side of 
the junction, Archenfield, means the field of Irging, 
the British name of part of it ; and the same ming- 
ling of races is shown in the words Monmouth, the 
mouth of the Munnow, Mitchel-tref-wy (now Mitchel- 
troy), the greater village by the Wye or water, 
Wyesham, the home on the Wye, and Osbaston, 
the tun or farm of Osbald. Such names show the 
English settling down in a group among the Britons, 
seizing their lands, and Anglicising their names at 
will. 

The statement of the Saxon historian, Ethelwerd 
(Chronicle, 1. i.), that *the Angles and North-hum- 
brians came from Old Anglia, a province situated 
between the Saxons and the Jutes, having a capital 
town which in Saxon is called Sleswig, but in Danish 
Haithaby,' and ' that Britain is called Anglia because 
it took the name of its conquerors,' is corroborated 
by the fact that a part of Sleswig is still called 
Anglen ; and the local pronunciation ' Unglun * 
brings us a stage nearer still to the origin of the 
name England. The intermediate link is no doubt 
Angle-lond, a name which was first applied to the 
Eastern and North-eastern coasts, and was gradually 
extended with the growth of Anglian power until 
it was applied to the whole island East of the Cum- 
brian mountains, the ' Pennine Alps ' (or Derbyshire 
hills), the Dee, and the Severn. The process was a 
long one. The well-known anecdote of Pope Gregory 
and the fair-haired slave children from Britain — no7i 
Angli, sed Angell, si Ohristiani — shows that there 
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were Angles living on the shores of Britain as early 
as the fourth century; and the stream of immigration 
continned to flow on for ages before the arrival of 
Hengist. It was essentially Anglian, although the 
leaders seem to have come sometimes fron Jutland 
and sometimes from the opposite shore of the Cat- 
tegat. The Old Danish or. Norse (* Danske tunge *) 
being spoken in Norway as well as in Jutland, the 
roots of the place-names are in many instances 
identical, and a few of the names are exactly parallel. 
When we meet with groups which thus reflect each 
other, we see nomenclature corroborating history, 
since there can be no doubt that the place-names of 
the English group aimed to commemorate their 
Danish or Norwegian homes in the names which 
they gave to their new settlements. A friend (the 
Rev. F. Hopkinson, M.A., of Malvern) reminds me 
that groups of names resembling those of Denmark 
are frequent in Lincolnshire. He writes : — 

* In fenny Lincolnshire the names of the villages 
and hamlets correspond wonderfully to those of a 
certain tract in Denmark. You may examine the 
map of either that part of Denmark or of Lincoln- 
shire, and scarcely know which you are looking at. 
One place, spelt Dogsthorp, but pronounced Dostrop, 
is in Denmark spelt as it is pronounced.' 

This fact shows that the Danish orthography has 
followed the change in the pronunciation. The Eng- 
lish spelling evidently represents the word as it was 
before the pronunciation was softened by the elision 
of the guttural g ; and it is capable of resolution into 
its elements, which cannot be said of the Danish 
word. Dogsthorp is Daga's farmhouse — the first a 
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being pronounced ww, Daga is apparently a cognate 
word with daeg^ the day, and the female name 
Dagmar, day-spring. We have still Day existing as 
a surname ; and Daga is preserved with still slighter 
alteration in Dag- worth (Suss.), Daga's well- watered 
estate; Dagen-ham (Ess.), Daga's home; and Dagan- 
aelh, now Dagnell (Bucks.), Daga's hall. All these 
places He within the limits of Anglian and Danish 
England. In most instances the resemblance to 
which my friend alludes lies in the generic terms, 
{hmjpy hy, wick^ worthy &c, 

'a group of names of which worth (wyrtli, Saxon ; 
worthy German) forms part, is confined to the North 
Midland counties and South- West Yorkshire, where 
the word is very frequent. Originally, w yrth meant 
a well- watered e state, although in course of time its" 
meaning was extended so as to mean any estate ; and 
the worths of England, like the wortlis of Germany, 
are still the well-watered spots which the word 
implies. In Hants, Somerset, and Devon, the word 
ey (water) is appended, as in Worthey, Clatworthey, 
<&c. ; and this tautology seems to mean that the set- 
tlements so named were not formed until the later 
times of pre-Norman rule, when the meaning of the 
word wyrth had been lost. This conjecture is 
strengthened by the historical truth that the English 
had not fnlly conquered Devonshire at the time of 
their own subjugation by the Normans. So late 
as 1052, the northern coast of both Devon and 
Somerset was treated by Harold as an enemy's 
country. 

The next group covers a larger space, but is not 
less sharply de&ied, The word thorp (German dorf)^ 
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meaning a farm-house, is scarcelj to be found outside 
of the Norse or Danish district of England. It occurs 
in twenty-eight names as a prefix, and in 281 as a 
suffix ; and seems to be the equivalent of ham in the 
Saxon and Anglian districts. On the other hand^ it 
is very rare in the Danish county of Lincoln. The 
word does not occur in Norway or Iceland, while it 
is found only in those parts of Denmark which adjoin 
Grermany. If originally Danish, it must have be- 
longed to the southern section of the people. The 
analogous word in Norway ,^ in North-East Scotland^ 
and in Lincolnshire, is hy, just as in those 
Norse countries vie or ivick (village) take& the 
place occupied by tim (town) in Old English place- 
names. 

This debateable word naturally leads to a con- 
sideration of other and more certain traces of the 
Norseman. Although, as remarked above, it is in 
some cases difficult to distinguish them from the Old 
English, there are certain broad distinctions between 
the two sets of names which can be easily grasped. 
If we look closely at the map of England, we shall 
be able to trace the footsteps of the Norseman with 
tolerable accuracy. On the East coast, the word hij 
as a termination of place-names is very frequent in 
the district extending from the Tees to the Welland, 
now divided into the shires of York, Derby, Notting- 
ham, and Lincoln, but disappears when we turn in- 
land and reach the hilly district which bounds York- 
shire and Derbyshire on the west. There are two 
hjs in the low country of South Derbyshire, but none 
among the hills. In the district indicated, hy occurs 
in 150 names : in Durham and Northumberland 
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there are no bys^ but a small group of ten is strewed 
along the banks of the Eden, in Cumberland. To 
the south of the Welland there are only two hy&, one 
in Norfolk and the other in Suffolk : in South and 
West England there are none. 

The few scattered places which bear the name 
Mach, forming in the possessive case Max, in combi- 
nation with descriptive words, are in like manner 
traces of one of the leaders of the Northmen of the 
tenth century. Mack- worth (Derb.) Mach's well- 
watered estate ; Max-ey (Northam.), the pool of 
Mach; Max-stoke (Warw.) the stockade of Mach; 
and Mex-borough (Yorks.), Mach*s fortified town, 
all point to the name of Mach, Latinised as Machus, 
and with the N.F. addition ville^ forming the well- 
known name of Maxwell, once so widely spread in 
South Scotland that there were eighty gentlemen of 
landed estate of that name (vide Sir W. Scott). The 
original seems to have been a successfiil rover of the 
tenth century, who is described by Matthew of West- 
minster as ' Maccus or Macuy,' and by some Welsh 
chroniclers as 'Macht, the son of Harold.' In 
Williams's ' History of Wales,' p. 156, we read : — 
' A.D. 969, Machus the Viking with a powerful host 
landed in Mona, seized upon and plundered Penmon, 
and subsequently obtained the submission of the 
inhabitants of the whole island.' Probably Machus 
was an Angle, as the island after his conquest 
became known as Angles-ea. 

Cheshire supplies an interesting group of Norse 
names, all lying close together in the peninsula 
between the Dee and the Mersey. Worsaae, in his 
' Danes in England,' has called attention to this 
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group, and especially noticed Thingwall, as *a memo^ 
rial of the Thing or Assize, which the Northmen 
generally held in conjunction with their sacrifices 
to the gods.* Thinge-hill (Herefords.) is another 
instance of the same kind, and both may be 
classed with Dingwall, in Orkney, and the Thing- 
valla of Iceland, as places where the assize was held. 
The Cheshire group includes also five hys, viz. 
Pens-by, Pen's abode ; Ir-by, the abode of Ir, or 
Er, the war-god ; Frank-by, the enfi^nchised abode, 
or place privileged to be governed by its own laws, 
like the soe of the Saxons ; Greas-by, the grassy 
abode or pasture; and Kirk-by, church abode, or 
the place where the Danish settlers had built a 
church. 

In all these cases, by is a suffix or appendix to the 
proper name of the place. As a prefix it occurs in 
two places, both in Saxon and Anglian districts, and 
seems to be in each a form of hif, from higgin, a 
building, indicating the spot where the lord built a 
house.* Such are By- worth (Suss.) and By-ton 
(Hants). West of the Severn a single example is 
found ; Byford (Heref.) appears in Domesday Book 
as * Bvifoixl,* in which spelling we see the British 
origin of the name, viz. Buwch-ffbrd, the cow's way. 
This name is in keeping with Bu-allt, the steep place 
of the cow, Hen-ffordd, the old way, and other place- 
names in the same district. The only instance west 



* The verb to big is still used in Scotland in the sense of to 
huUd : — 

* The rising moon had climbed the hill, 
Whanr eagles big aboon the Dee.* 
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of the Wye in which hy occurs as a sufllx is Tenby, 
in South "Wales, which is well known to be a corrupt 
Anglicising of the original name, Dinbychan, the 
little fortification. 

The hys in Cumberland and Westmoreland mark 
those parts only which were accessible to the Norse 
rovers by water ; and this fact is analogous to the oc- 
currence of names containing hohn and ness on the 
banks of rivers in other parts of England. Even the 
remote Wye and Severn thus bear traces still extant 
of the Norseman's chiule upon their banks. They 
are evidence that, while the great body of Norse in- 
vaders seized the large district of Eastern England, 
which was consequently known as Danelagh, or 
Danish land, there were many small bands which 
wasted the island, forced their way wherever there 
was water to float their barks, and appropriated to 
themselves any fertile river-island or meadow which 
took their fancy. 

That they did not exterminate the English, but 
settled down among them, is curiously shown in the 
modifications of the same word which occur almost 
side by side. The same word in English lips seems 
to have always tended to become softer in sound ; in 
Norse lips, to harden. The c, originally hard in all 
the Old English words in which it occurred, becomes 
softened into c^ or sh, while it is preserved as A; in 
the pronunciation of the Norseman and his posterity. 
The learned Dane Worsaae remarks, I think, that 
Sweyn the king was called by his Norse subjects 
* Sven tvae-skaeg,' and by the Saxons * Sweyn twa- 
shag,' both titles being the same words, and meaning 
Sweyn the forked bearded. Here are some parallel 
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instances from place-names,* some of them among 
the commonest in England : — 



Old English 


Norse 


Meaning 


Example 


JElh 


Skeal 


a drinking hall 


Lin-selh, Skelton 


TRsc 


Ask 


an ash-tree 


Ash-ton, Ask-ham 


Cealc, Chalk 


Cawk 


chalk 


Chalk hill, Cawk-weU 


Ceorl, Charl 


Carl 


a husbandman 


Charl-ton, Carlton 


Chetel 


Kettle 


a possession 


Chittleham, Kettle 


Ciric, Church 


Kirk 


a church 


Churcbam, Kirkham 


Cissa 


Kessa 


a king's name 


Chichester, Keston 


Scear 


Scar 


a precipice 


Shares-hill, Scarcliffe 


Sceaf 


Ske£f 


a sheaf 


SheflToi-d, Skeffington 


Sceol 


Skel 


a shoal 


Shelford, Skelton 


Scua, Shaw 


Scaw 


a wood 


Shaw-hiU, Scaw-fell 


Scyp 


Skip 


a sheep 


Shipton, Skipton 


Scjr 


Skir 


a division 


Shire-brook Skir-brook 


Nash 


Naze 


a headland 


Hodd-nash, The Naze 



* For a part of this list I am indebted to Ferguson's * North- 
men.' 
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X. 

NAMES PRODUCED BY THE NOEMAN CONQUEST. 

Not long after the Norsemen came their French-bom 
cousins, the Normans, the nature and extent of 
whose conquest is not less clearly indicated in our 
local nomenclature. The list of place-names trace- 
able to the Normans is a scanty one, from which we 
conclude that the number of the invaders was 
small in proportion to that of the people among 
whom they settled. Most frequently the Norman 
name is an appendage to the Old EngHsh, thus sug- 
gesting that the Norman was the conqueror of the 
landowners rather than of the people. The ordinary 
form is exemplified 'in Stretton Grandison, Moreton 
Say, Stoke Bliss, and Redmarley d'Abitot, where 
the name of the Norman lord follows that of the 
place, which is Old English. In such names as 
Alan's mere (now corrupted to Allensmore) we have 
exceptions to the usual sequence, the lord's name 
coming first ; but the explanation is easy : Alan was 
originally a Saxon name. Alan de Ewyas was one 
of the Barons of Herefordshire in 4 Edward III., but 
the name is a coinage of the dim ages when the 
Saxon or Angle was a poet. Common as it became 
among the Normans, Alan was a corruption of the 
Saxon Ulwin or Ulfwin, the wolf of victory. 
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In the group of Flyfords (Worces.), we have a 
trace of the historical truth that the king was a 
feudal baron. Flyford Grafton, Flyford Flavell, and 
Plyford Kings, are the names of contiguous parishes, 
which belonged respectively to the baronial families 
of Grafton, and Flavell (or De Freville), and the 
king. 

Another group in the same county illustrates the 
old law phrase, * a knight's fee,' viz. Knight-wick, 
Knight's-ford, and Knight-town, now Knighton, all 
which were probably held on the tenure of knightly 
service. 

In rare cases, the Norman name is adopted into 
the English tongue, as in Rowlstone and Walterstone 
(Heref.), in which Rowland's Town and Walter's 
Town are evident. The English habit of shortening 
words in common use is further exemplified in Wis- 
tanstow and Wistaston, which are remarkable as 
instances of the havoc which the vulgar tongue 
sometimes makes. In the latter case, the original 
name was Stephen's town, which was first curtailed 
to Stenston, then to Steston, then somehow assumed 
the prefix m —which may be the British word for 
water, the place being subject to inundation from 
the river Lugg, so as to be inaccessible sometimes for 
weeks together in the winter — and has in these later 
centuries blossomed into Wistaston! Had I not 
seen the word in its several stages in Camden, and 
in the report of a trial of an action at law, about a 
century ago, to decide the ownership of the estate, 
I should not have ventured upon an etymology so 
incredible-looking. In Wistaston we have a clue to 
Wistanstow (Salop), i.e. Stephen's station. Whether 
those places were named from the first of Christian 
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martyrs, or from the Conqueror's nephew, who re- 
sembled his namesake in neither Christianity nor 
martyrdom, it is impossible now to ascertain, if it 
were worth while to inquire ; but the saintly nomen- 
clature is the more probable, as the affixes stow and 
to7i indicate the pre-Norman period as the time when 
the names were given. 

In many cases, the estate gave name to the lord, 
as De Hereford, De Bermingham, &c. ; but in some 
the process was reversed, the lord giving his name to 
the place. Rich-mond (Yorks.) was thus named from 
Rich, who built a castle on the mount which he had 
seized. Gros-mont (Mon.) is an instance of the 
settlement of a Norman lord and the erection of a 
castle near the broad massive hill which the Britons 
called y Graig (the rock). History justifies this con- 
clusion from the name, since we know that the castle 
was built by Hubert de Burgh, in the reign of Henry 
III. Probably in all places of this class the castle 
preceded the town. 

In a kindred class of names, we perceive the 
British name of the town supplanted by that of the 
Norman castle. Thus in Breconshire, the old Tref- 
celli (town among the hazels) has been superseded 
by the Norman La Hay (the enclosure), which is now 
used in the half translated form of The Hay. In 
like manner, the feudally -named Knighton (Radnor.) 
represents the British Tref-y-clawdd, * the town on 
the dike ' (of Oflfa). Montgomery seems to be a 
Norman corruption of Mynydd Gymry, * the mountain 
of the Britons,' a name which the Britons probably 
applied to the border hills generally, but which was 
in its corrupted form first given to the Norman 
castle, and was afterwards assumed by its lord, who 
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certainly showed good taste in his choice of so 
euphonious a cognomen. When the district was 
formed into a shire (temp. Henry VHE.) there was 
a certain historical justice in calling it Montgomery- 
shire, although Powis-shire would have been more 
accurate, as the district was styled by its inhabitants 
Powis, The correctness of this etymology is proved 
by the common pronunciation of the word. Our 
spelling and our pronunciation alike are corruptions 
of Montgumry. In the West of Scotland, the family 
name of the House of Bglintoun, a branch of the 
same great Norman family, is pronounced as in 
Wales. Hence Bums writes : — 

'Ye banks and braes and streams around 

The castle o* Montgomerie, 
Green be your woods and fair your flowers, 
Your waters never drumlie.' 

Norman place-names record the sway of many 
families once mighty and wealthy, but now either 
wholly extinct or at least dissevered from their ancient 
possessions. Say of Moreton Say — Bliss of Stoke 
Bliss — De G^amages of Mansell Granaage — Bowdler of 
Ashford Bowdler — Brian of Brampton Brian — Car- 
bonell of Ashford Carbonell— Gifford of Fonthill 
Giffbrd — Bagot of Hope Bagot — D'Abemon of Stoke 
d*Abemon — Bigod of Weston Bigod (now Beggard) 
are no longer owners of the places which bear their 
names. In the expressive language of the Bible, 
* the place which once knew them knoweth them 
no more.' But that the family which produced 
the worst of English judges once owned Moreton 
..Jefferys, its name would suggest nothing, powerful 
as the family may once have been ; while Stretton 
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Grandison only reminds us of the hero of the longest 
of Richardson's long novels, now known but by name 
even to inveterate devourers of fiction. 

It has been remarked above that the Norsemen 
did not exterminate, but settled down among the 
English, and the persistence of some British place- 
names in the midst of the settlements of both those 
invading races shows that the EngHsh had previously 
followed the same policy. The existence of a large 
class of names of which tre or try forms part, 
justifies this conclusion. With (I think) only three 
exceptions, however, these names are found only in 
Wales or Derbyshire, the most British parts of the 
island. The etymon I take to be treu (as given in 
Domesday Book), which is apparently a modification 
of the British tref, a town, or more strictly, the 
abode of the person whose name (in British place- 
names) follows the word. Thus tre-Faldwin is 
Baldwin's abode ; tre-Madoc (Brecon.) the abode of 
Madawc, one of the heroes of British legend. Some- 
times the word appended is descriptive, as Tre-gwyn 
(Mon.), the white house, or Tref-eglwys, church 
house. When the word occurs eastward of the 
Severn, it is usually in conjunction with English or 
Norse words, and is thus — ^in accordance with the 
idiom of these tongues — always a suffix. Thus we 
have Coven- tre, the protected town, Alles-tre (Derb.),. 
the abode of Ella, &c. Daven-try is one of the 
rare cases in which a British name has survived all 
but unchanged amid a wholly Anglianised district. 
Dwy-afon-tre, * the town of two streams,' it still is^ 
although the streams have dwindled into brooks. 
Baw-try (Nofcts) in like manner retains almost 
unaltered its Anglianised British name Bawn-tref, 
^ the town of the cattle-fold.' 
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XI. 

NAMES WHICH RECORD THE CONNECTION OF THE 
CHURCH WITH THE SOIL, AND THE RANKS AND 
ORDERS OF THE HIERARCHY. 

In Section HE. I have to some extent forestalled the 
inquiry under this head ; and it may suffice to indi- 
cate here the large class of names which show the 
position of the Church as one of the great landowners, 
and the gradations of rank among its ministers. 
Bishop's town (now Bishopston), Bishop's Frome, 
Eaton and Hampton Bishop, and Bishop Thorp may 
suffice as traces of the episcopal landowner; while 
Canon-bury, Norton Canon, Canon Pyon, &c., prove 
that there were capitular bodies which held estates ; 
and the names of which Priest or Prest forms part 
help us to trace the subordinate clergy. In England 
there are forty- six place-names of this last-mentioned 
class, of which thirty-six are Preston, i.e. the priest's 
town ; two are Prestbury, the priest's fortified town; 
two Prest- wolds show that the towns were built on 
the wild or forest land ; in two, Pres-cot indicates 
the pastoral character of the district ; in one the 
position is shown by the suffix cliff \ and one is 
named Prest- wick, or ' the priest's village,' in a 
Norse district. Pres-hute, * the priest's hut,' is the 
only example of that combination of terms. Pres- 
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teign, 'the priest's town before the eye,' i.e. outside 
the border, being just to the westward of the Welsh 
Marches, is the solitary instance of Prest occurring in 
Wales ; and it is in the more than half English shire 
of Radnor. 

Some few names of this class show the use of Latin 
among medisBvaJ churchmen ; and as one comes upon 
a gray old fane, standing among the solemn elms, 
amid which its tall ivied tower and battlements 
stained with yellow lichen seem to rise so appro- 
priately, there is an apparent fitness of things, when 
we find that it bears a Latin name. A word from a 
tongue no longer living, which was ancient when the 
first stone of the time- stained structure was laid, 
seems to be in keeping with its venerable aspect. A 
Latin name jars somewhat when brought into close 
connection with a thriving seaport of to-day, such as 
Barnstaple, which its inhabitants call by its ancient 
name of Barum; and it sounds strange to hear 
Shropshire people styling their beautiful county 
* proud Salopia ; ' but usually the Latin word is not a 
substitute but an appended word, distinguishing 
adjoining parishes of the same Saxon or British 
name. The position of the Latin word after ihe 
principal name is a parallel fact to the usual position 
of the Norman lord's name, and indicates the pre- 
valence of French habifcs of speech at the time when 
the name originated. Thus Monksilver has no con- 
nection with the metal, but merely points out the 
sylva or woodland belonging to a monastery. Buck- 
land Monachorum distinguishes the place of the 
monks from the other Bucklands ; and Kangsbury 
Episcopi marks one of the three fortified towns once 
belonging to Saxon royalty which afterwards became 
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the property of a bishop. In another class of these 
bilingual names, the Latin word is an adjective 
indicating the respective sizes of the parishes : Birch 
Magna and Birch Parva (Heref.) are examples. 

In one remarkable instance, the Latin name is the 
only appellation, and is composed of a noun and 
a participle in the ablative case, as though it were the 
commencement of a passage in some Latin chronicle. 
The name Pontefracto, afterwards corrupted to 
Pomfret — in which form it appeai^s in Shakspeare's 
' Richard III.* — and now more correctly written 
Pontefract, does indeed suggest a story, tragical 
enough, however briefly told. Seven hundred years 
ago, an Archbishop of York was passing with his 
train along the bridge at this spot when the structure 
gave way. Life was lost, and maimed survivors as 
well as bereaved relatives had ample reason to re- 
member the ' broken bridge.* 

In Monmouthshire, Latin is used in a manner 
which is peculiar if not unique. Instead of nouns or 
adjectives the appended words are prepositions or 
conjunctions. Llanwenarth parish having been di- 
vided, the two portions are distinguished as Llan- 
wenarth ultra and Llanwenarth citra, as they lie near 
to or far from the Priory of Abergavenny, to which 
probably the patronage belonged. In the same 
district, one of the many parishes named Llangattoc 
is distinguished from the rest by the words ^juxta- 
Usk,' pointing out its position on the bank of that 
river. In the Saxon, Anglian, and Norse districts, 
the construction is the same, but the words are 
English, as in Kingston-on-Thames, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, &c. The only other 
instances of the use of Latin in this connection 
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aE9 Attercliffe-«*m-DamaIl (Yorks,), Sntton»cn77i- 
Dackmanton (Derb. ), Duddeston - cwm - Nechells 
(Warvncks.), and a few others which need not to be 
cited. 

The monastic orders have left equally l^ble traces 
of their presence among the owners of the soil. The 
Old English word Abban (corrupted to Abing) shows 
that the place was 'the abbot's.* Mynstre (from 
monasteriitm) survives as minster, now restricted to 
mean a cathedral ; ' and ifc seems from the half- 
British word Leominster (ZZiewt*-mynstre) that there 
were minsters for nuns as well as for monks. The 
pure Old English words Nun-Upton and White- 
ladies' Aston (both in Worces.), and the half Norse 
Nun-thorp, show also that there were nunneries 
in pre-Norman times, and that they held estates. 

The monastic houses were in many cases hospitals, 
as the firequency of the words spital in England, and 
yshitty in Wales, sufficiently proves. Both seem to 
have come from the Latin hospitium. Such names 
remind us of one of the best uses to which monastic 
institutions were applied, but there are others which 
record a fact less creditable to the cowled fraternity. 
In such words as Llan-y-mynach, the monk's church, 
we have a trace of the long and angry contention for 
patronage and possessions between the regular and 
the secular clergy, of which the double churches of 
Leominster, Abergavenny, and other parishes, give 
more tangible evidence. Judging from nomenclature, 
moakery throve equally well on both sides of the 
Severn, taking into account the greater fatness of the 

• All cathedrals were mynstres, but there were many mynstres 
which "were not cathedra]s. 

L 
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land on the Englisli side. Monk-honse, Monk-land, 
Monk-ley, Monk-moor, have their equivalents in 
Mynach-dy, Tir-mynacli, Waon-mynach. About 
twenty-fonr places in England are named from abbey 
or abbot, nearly the same number from monk, and 
about a dozen contain the word nun. In some the 
possessive case is disguised : Nonnan, belonging to a 
nun, having been corrupted into Nunning, as in 
Nunnington. Generally monastic words are prefixed 
to the original names of the places, thus indicating 
that the town or village was first founded. Thus in 
Devon we find Abbot's Teignton, Abbot's Kerswell, 
&c. Where the town grew up around the abbey, we 
find the monastic word constituting the name, as in 
Westminster, and in Abingdon, *the abbot's bill.' 
I /the word grange indicates the farmhouse of the mo- 
i^ Y nastic lands. 

We know from history that there were but few 
priories in England ; and this testimony is corrobo- 
rated by the names. Originally the priory was an 
offshoot or colony from an abbey, and the prior 
ranked beneath the abbot, whose deputy at first he 
was. In course of time the priors became inde- 
pendent, but were always accounted inferior ; just as 
the vice-comes was at first the count's deputy, but 
now, when there is no official subordination, the 
viscounty is a lower grade of the peerage. According 
to Sir Edward Coke, at the time when the monastic 
orders were in their heyday of power, only two 
priors sat in Parliament, which contained twenty-six 
abbots ; a number greater than that of the bishops at 
that time. The names which commemorate the 
priors are in England only eight ; in Wales none. 
In four of the eight cases, the word 2>f^ is a prefix 
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to the original name, whieli is always English ; an 
indication that the prioiy was post- Saxon in its in- 
troduction to this country. Prior's Halton is the 
prior's hall-town ; Prior's Lee, the Lae belonging to 
a prioiy ; Prior's Ditton, the prior's ditch-protected 
town ; and Prior's Marston, one of seventeen marsh 
towns. Out of sixty-six Stokes, there is one Stoke 
Prior ; and Leamington Priors and Hardwick Priors 
in like manner distinguished the prior's property 
from six other H^rd wicks and one other Leamington, 
Prior's Dean is one out of nine * hollows,' which 
became the sites of villages. 

A curious couplet of names in Dorset suggests a 
comical juxtaposition of ideas. We see that Toller 
Fratrum is plainly the Toller which belonged to a 
body of monks, but we do not see why it should be 
accompanied by Toller Porcorum, *of the pigs,' as 
though they were the owners of the estate. We 
often hear of the pig being called in Ireland * the 
gintleman that pays the rint,' but this is the only 
instance that I know of in which the unclean animal 
is ranked as a landowner. The name is, however, 
interesting as a corroboration of the historical state- 
ment that the Saxons kept immense herds of swine. 



l2 
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XII. 

NAMES WHICH BELONQ TO THE PERIOD OF THE 
BREAKING-UP OF FEUDALISM. 

Op this mighty change, the Wars of the Boses were 
the immediate although not the only cause. Before 
those wars broke out, the system had begun to totter, 
and it must ere long have fallen, even if Henry VI. 
had never left the business of governing to his tyran- 
nical wife and her paramour De la Pole. Bichard of 
York might have died peacefully in his bed as a 
subject, and yet the feudal system must have gone 
down before the rising tide of civilisation. The war 
simply accelerated the process by sweeping away the 
old baronial families,* which formed the breakwater : 
thenceforward the tide was •tinobstructed, and the 
great middle class caught the truncheon of power as 
it fell from the unnerved hands of the last of the 
barons. This great revolution has left very few 
traces in the names of places ; a fact which shows 
that it occurred when the laud was fully occupied, 
and that its immediate effects on the great body of 
the people were but slight. There is no place named 

* So completely were they swept away, that in the first 
Parliament called by Henry VII. not more than thirty-five 
nobles and abbots answered to their names. 
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from any of the actors or events in that struggle. 
St. Albans, Bamet, Wakefield-green, Mortimer's 
Cross, Towton, Hexham, and Bosworth Field, were 
all known by those names long before they were 
drenched with the blood of Yorkist or Lancastrian. 
Mortimer's Cross, for example, could not have been 
named from the ' bloody Candlemas day ' of 1461, on 
which the young Edward won the crown, for the suf- 
ficient reason that Edward was not a Mortimer, but 
the son of the last heiress of that great house, by her 
marriage with Bichard Plantagenet ; nor, if we may 
judge from the silence of history aiftd the abeenoe of 
any architectural remains, was any cross ever erected 
on the spot, which was ' merely the crossing of two 
main roads. 

The connection of the House of Lancaster with 
Herefordshire has left a single vestige in the term 
' King's-acre,' which designates a part of the lands 
of the earldom. By marriage with Mary, coheiress 
of the last of the Bohuns, Henry of Bolingbroke 
became possessor of a moiety of the Bohun estates, 
which passed with the title. When * Harry of 
Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby' became King 
Henry IV., the earldom of Hereford vested in the 
Crown, and has never been re-granted. The lands 
have been given away piecemeal, to one favourite 
and another ; and the term Eang's-acre (in modem 
English, the king's land) is actually the only trace 
of the vast power and immense possessions of 
the long line of earls of Hereford, , who for three 
canturies ranked among the greater barons of 
England. 
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xm. 

NAMES, OF EECENT ORIGIN. 

This class of names belongs to the colloquial English 
which is still in use. It comprises a great number 
of names of natural objects, such as hills remarkable 
in form, promontories, waterfalls, caves, and woods. 
Some of these names are picturesque and suggestive, 
others grimly comic. Thus, foUomng the Old Eng- 
lish and Norse habit of likening a jutting point of 
land to the prominent feature of the human face (in 
Saxon naesse, in Norse naze)y the people of South 
Devon have named a rocky headland near Torquay 
* Bob's Nose.' Whether ' Bob ' is in this case a cor- 
ruption of Hob or Robin Goodfellow, the fairy jester, 
we have no means of deciding. On one point alone 
we are sure ; if the Nose of Torquay be a faithful 
portrait of that of Bob, he must have been one of 
that class of humble heroes who do the fighting 
and bear the wounds while more fortunate men got 
the rewards. Bob's Nose is so battered and broken, 
having in fact nothing of a * bridge ' left, that it re- 
quires an intensely believing eye to see the nasal 
shape at all. 

Along the south coast especially, almost every 
point of land which is not called a nose is called a 
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head. There are but three exceptions, all of an 
ornithological kind : Portland and Selsea have 
'bills/ while the chief headland of Devon is called 

* the Start,* a name taken from the opposite ex- /^ 
tremity ol the bird. Thus one of our winter 
birds, which has a red tail, is still known as the 
Redstart. 

The same habit of metaphor describes the junc- 
tion of a river with the sea, not by the Latin term 
asstuary, which pictures the boiling mass of waters, 
where tide and current meet, but by the homely ap- 
pellation of * the mouth.' Yarmouth and Wearmouth 
are examples. 

Hand and Arm were adopted as personal names, 
since we meet with Hands worth and Armley, both in 
Yorkshire, which evidently point out the abodes of . 
chiefs bearing those names. Hand is still a sur- 
name ; but Arm is rarely so used in the present day 
except in the singular phrase Strongitbarm, which 
seems to have been originally a war name, assumed 
by some vainglorious chief or conferred by his ad- 
miring followers. The contraction of * in the ' into 

* ith ' is a peculiarity of the dialect of Lancashire, 
and seems to point to that county as the abode of 
the original Strong- in-tbe- Arm. 

The hair has also furnished us with a place-name. 
A wooded hill in Cleveland seems to have reminded 
the beholders of a rough shock head of hair, and 
so they called it Koseberry Topping. The latter 
word is still in use in Yorkshire with the same 
meaning. 

The same love of metaphor has shown itself in 
terms borrowed from the dairy. The curiously 
twisted rocks at Cheddar have been likened to 
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cheeses, and a well-known granite mountain in 
Cornwall is nniyersally recognised as ^ the Cheese- 
wring.' 

Ingle-how and Ingle-bnrh (now Ingleborongh), 
the names of two hills near Settle (Yorks.), seem 
to indicate beacon-hills. In the dialects of North 
England and Sonth Scotland ingle is a fireplace. 

In Derbyshire a Mable cliff, portions of which are 
constantly ^Eklling, is known locally as the Shivering 
Mountain. 

The lofby conical hill near Abergavenny is as well 
known by its modem English name of the Sugarloaf 
as by its true name, Pen-y-fol, the head of the bare 
hill. The English name is curiously reflected in the 
Ryeloaf hill, near Settle (Yorks.). 

With an equally homely and less appropriate meta- 
phor, the shapeless masses of rock at the western 
end of the Isle of Wight have been named the Needles, 
since there are few objects which bear less resem- 
blance to the slender pointed tool of the seamstress. 
Perhaps the use of the word is an indication of 
French rather than of English habits of thought, the 
Y French word aiguille being applied to any mountain 
^ peak, however broad or shapeless. 

With more fitness of metaphor, the Herefordshire 
peasant applies the name of Saddle-bow to a little 
hill separated by a shallow valley from a large hill 
in the same line ; and in Worcestershire the most 
rugged-looking of the Malvern range is known as 
* Bagged Stone Hill,' This range, it may be noted, 
has suggested poetical ideas to the peasantry who 
dwelt upon it. Its chief passes are severally named 
the WyclT (i.e. the sudden turning), the Winds' 
Point, and the pass of the White-leaved Oak ; while 
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one of the most b^ntifiil of the sammits bears the 
picturesque title of Midsummer or Midsomer hill. 
This last is a case of distinction with a difference, 
and tends to make out the name to be not quite 
BO poetical as it seems at first hearing. Possiblj, 
it means merely the middle of the Somers' estate, 
of which it is at least the most conspicuous feature. 

On the other hand, in some of the most pio- 
turesque parts of Devon, the local names are re- 
markable for want of poetry. For the picturesque 
caves near Torquay, no better term than * hole ' has 
been found ; and nothing can be more stiffly prosaic 
than * The Waters' Meet,' applied to that grand 
wild scene, the junction of the East and West 
Lynn, near Lynton, except it be the tame desig- 
nation * Valley of Rocks,' given to the strangely pic- 
turesque dale strewn as it were with the tombstones 
of giants. 

On the same North Devon coast, a succession of 
names in a very curious manner indicates the habits 
of the people throughout a long period, which has 
ended within the lifetime of many persons now 
living. Passing eastward from Ilfracombe, *the 
dingle of Aelfric,' some Saxon pirate, the tourist 
first reaches Helsborough, *the fortification of -^Ua,' * 
who (if the king of that name, founder of the South 
Saxon monarchy) was a marauder of a somewhat 
higher stamp. From -Ella's hill camp, the tourist 
looks down upon a little nook known as ' the Bap- 
paree's Cove,' thus recalling the banditti who in 
Ireland plundered and murdered their neighbours 

' ^lla landed in Sussex in 477, and in 493 had made his 
conquering way to Somerset ; when to Devon is uncertain. 
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out of loyalty to the worthless Stuarts, and who 
were at all times ready to transfer their operations 
to the wealthier side of St. George's Channel, when 
shipowners were wiUing to run the risk of combining 
a Kttle treason with their habit of smuggling. Pas- 
sing onward, the visitor comes successively to Pillage 
Point, a reminiscence of the times of the wreckers, 
and Smuggler's Cove, a bit of history still nearer to 
our own times ; while, as he raises his eyes, the huge 
stern-looking hill called Hangman's Head — long the 
place of execution, for pirates — with grim appropriate- 
ness closes the series. Thus we have ancient and 
modern piracy, partisan warfare, the cruel robbery 
and frequent murder which made up the practice of 
wrecking, the daring frauds of the smuggler, and the 
usual ending of all those * gentlemanly practices ' : 
the history of the coast for a thousand years told in 
a series of names. 

In Radnorshire, which is emphatically EngHsh 
Wales, although almost all its parishes retain their 
ancient British names, the genius of each race exem- 
plifies itself in the name which it gives to a water- 
fall. The picturesque falls of the Wye have originated 
for the little Welsh town built around them the poetic 
and sonorous name of Rhaiadr-a'r-Gwy, * the water- 
fall on the Wye ; ' while the loftier if less important 
fall of the Ithon has received from English tongues 
the homelier title of Water-break-its-neck. There 
is, however, about this name a certain wildness of 
portraiture which shows that a little of the Old Eng- 
lish poetry still survived when this name was given. 
The Old English race was once imaginative, fond of 
song, and fall of metaphor, as witness such names 
as The Strid, the terrible chasm in Craven, which 
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has been in our own age endowed with undying in- 
terest by the English poets Rogers and Words- 
worth; witness also the laconic and grandly sug- 
gestive names of two hills in Derbyshire, near 
which was fought the great battle between the 
heathen and the Christian Angles. Win Hill marks 
the station of the victor, and Lose Hill that of the 
vanquished. 

There is a still loftier class of ideas suggested by 
the term applied to many boundary trees ; and we 
perceive a grand fitness in the name of Gospel Oak, 
when conferred upon a venerable tree towering high 
above its neighbours, covering a large area with its 
shade, and nourishing a myriad birds with its fruit. 
Some of these trees are merely the descendants of the 
oaks to which the name was first given : for example, 
we cannot hope to identify the Gospel Oak described 
by Bede as the scene of the conference between 
Augustine the missionary from Rome and the British 
bishops, in the year 603. The narrative shows that 
the scene was somewhere in the southern part of 
Gloucestershire, the only part which fulfils the 
description of Bede, since it is the only district in 
which the territories of the Wiccii (the people of 
Worcestershire) and those of the West Saxons met ; ^ 
and we further learn from the narrative that the 
place was still known in the historian's time, a cen- 
tury and a quarter after the event, as * Augustine's 
Ac,' a designation which he himself translates as 
Augustine's Oak ; but, as no place or tree so named 
is now known, we are unable to ascertain the locality 
more clearly. It is certain that no oak situated be- 

' Dr. Griles thinks it was at Aust. 
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tween Worcester and Hereford can be the right one, 
and therefore the local tradition and some modem 
writers (D*Anbign6, for example) are both wrong. 
Bede says : 

^ In the meantime, Angnstine, with the assistance 
of King Ethelbert, drew together to a conference the 
bishops or doctors of the next province of the Britons, 
at a place which is to this day called Augustine's Ac, 
that is, Augustine's Oak, on the borders of the 
Wiccii and the West Saxons.' — EcclesiasticaZ History , 
L ii cap. 2. 

There is a curious parallel between these ^ Gospel 
Oaks ' and such names as Christ's Oak and Christ's 
Well, which survive in the corrupted forms of Cres- 
sage and Cresswell. That similar corruptions of the 
holy Name were common, is shown by the appellation 
given to a game popular among idle schoolboys. 
When the master's back was turned, nothing used to 
be so frequent in schools forty years ago as a game 
at * Cris-cros-row,' none of us having the least idea 
that the words meant Christ's cross row, in allusion 
to the crosses which each player makes alternately 
with circles. 

The moral of the whole is, that place-names change 
in form, but rarely perish. Amid all Time's muta- 
tions these shadowy landmarks remain. Man's 
industry has drained the marsh, turned the moor 
into corn-fields, cut down the primeeval forest, exter- 
minated its ferocious beasts, cultivated the wolds 
and dwarfed the rivers into brooks ; but the ancient 
name of each in almost all cases still lives upon the 
people's tongues, ages after it has ceased to bo appli- 
cable. Voces et jpro&terea nihil are these names ; but 
they outlast races, tribes, families, orders, and thrones. 
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Yet each place-name is but the result of a fortnitons 
concurrence of causes. To establish an appellation 
as the name of a place required at first the concur* 
rence of many independent wills, about a mere 
matter of taste ; and its persistence has depended in 
like manner upon the agreement of succeeding gene- 
rations, over whom the wills of the namer and his 
contemporaries have no power. In all its history, the 
name is beyond the reach of law, while all the proba- 
bilities are against the vitality of a thing so unsub- 
stantial and evanescent. Yet place-names survive. 
Stat nominis vmibra ; and the shadow stretches down 
the long vista of ages, even when the substance 
which cast it— the event or the person — eludes the 
search of historian and antiquary. Astronomy yields 
us a parallel fact. The seer tells us that the star 
which we see at night is but the image created by 
light which left the real Sirius or Aldebaran long 
ages ago, and that the star may have ceased to exist 
long since that light streamed off. Thus, to compare 
small things with great, the names of places carry 
down to future ages a picture or a reminiscence of a 
forgotten fact or person. For the future student the 
name preserves the physical aspect of the site, the 
deed which distinguished it, or the name of its pos- 
sessor, of which perhaps there are no other traces. 
Thus we can recreate to the mind the Ynys Prydain 
of pre-Eoman times, the Britain of later ages, and 
the Engle-land of the Saxons, Angles, and Jutes ; can 
realise much of the religion, the manners and cus- 
toms, the institutions, the trades and occupations, of 
the different rajpes who have blended to form the 
Briton of to-day. It is all extant in the names : the 
student needs but to read them. 
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NOTE TO THE READER. 

In the vocabulary which, follows, he will find the 
alphabet of the study, all the root- words out of which 
the place-names now existing in England and Wales 
have been formed, with examples of all the modes in 
which they are combined. Wherever it was prac- 
ticable, I have given the most ancient form of the 
name from the best authority, which in many cases is 
Domesday Book. Although written by French- 
speaking men for a French-speaking king, and there- 
fore expressing sounds according to rules of pronun- 
ciation very different from those of our modem 
English, there can be no doubt that the compilers 
fiaithfully wrote down the names as spoken to them. 
The substantial agreement between many of those 
names and the pronunciation of the peasantry at the 
present day is a proof of the accuracy of the Con- 
queror's scribes eight centuries ago. 

It will be seen that the roots of place-names only 
are given ; and in order to make the Vocabulary 
available, the student has merely to look for each 
part of the word separately. The first syllable, or 
the first two syllables, of a place-name, usually con- 
tain one root, and the remainder contains the other. 
K the word be British, the first syllable will be the 
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generic term, as llan or ty ; and the rest of the word 
will be the specific term distinguishing the particular 
llan or ty from all others. If the word be Old Eng- 
lish or Norse, the rule will be the reverse, and the 
generic term will be found last. Under each root 
examples are given of all the modes in which it 
enters into combination, the earliest known spelling 
being always given, and explained in a manner which 
indicates, in most instances, the probable mode in 
which the corrupt name has been formed. 
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B. British. C. Celtic. £!. Old EngUsh, commonly known as Anglo-Saxon. 
Z>. Old Dan. G.Grk, L.LBt, it^./*. Norman French, i^. Norse. ^. v. which see. 

Ab, Abbas, Abbey, Abbeb, Abbots E, pointing out the site of 
an abbey or land belonging to one. Ex. : Ab-Kettleby 
(Line.) ; Abbey-dore (Heref.), the abbey on the bank of the 
river Dore ; Ceme Abbas (Dorset), the abbot's dairy or cheese 
farm ; Abbey-Huton (Staff.), the hut-town belonging to an 
abbey, in distinction from other Hutons ; Abber-ley (Wore.), 
the abbey land or place ; Abber*ton (Essex and Wore), the 
abbey town ; Abbot' s-bury (Dorset), the abbot's fortified town. 

Abb E. from Ebbe, name of a saint. Ex.: St. Abb's Head 
(Northumb.), contracted into Tabb's Head ; Abs-ton, Ebbe's 
town ; Ab-don (Salop), Ebbe's Hill. 

Abeb B, the place where a small river flows into a larger, or any 
river falls into the sea. Ex. : Aber-ayron (Card.), the place 
where the Ayron falls into the sea. 

Abino E, from ahban, belonging to an abbot. Ex. : Abban-dun, 
now Abingdon (Berks) ; abbot's hill ; Abban-hsela, now Abing- 
hall (Glouc), the abbot's hall; Abban-gjrrwe, nowAbinger 
(Surr.), the abbot's moor. 

Aby E. D. from dhba, an abbey, and by, the Danish word for 
an abode or a town. Ex. : Aby (Line), the abbey town or 
village. 

Ac E. from <sCj an oak. Ex. : Ac-ton, 8 places, oak town ; 
Acaster (Yorks.), the oak centre, or fortified town on the site 
of a Boman camp. 

AccB E, from acer, a piece of cultivated land ; whence God's- 
acre, a churchyard. Ex. : Accrington (Lancas.), the acran- 
tun, or town in the cultivated land. 

AcK, Acomb E, from <se, Ex. : Ack-worth (Yorks.), oak estate ; 
Acomb (Northumb.), oak dingle. See Comb. 

H 
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AcKL E. from <sc, and kU. Ex. : Acklam (Yorks.), oak-hill village. 
AcoBN E. from <sc, and com, a seed. Ex. : Acorn-bury (Here?.), 

aeom camp. 
AcBiSE, Cbysb E. from <BCf and rise, an ascent. Ex. : Acrise 

(Kent), oak ascent, or hill ; Green Cryse (Heref.), the green 

ascent of the oaks. 
Ad E. a heap, probably monumental ; equivalent to carw, British. 

Ex. : Ad- wick (Yorks.), the village of the heap. 
Adfoe B. from Cadfor or Cadfawr, great warrior, the name of a 

British chief. Ex. : Adfor-ton (Salop), Cadfawr's town. 
Addeb E. from (BtioTf an adder, probably first the cognizance 

and afterwards the name of a chief. "Ek. : Adder-ley (Salop), 

adder meadow or land. 
Adding E. from Adda, the owner's name, and incgOf descend- 
ants. Ex. : Addington, 5 places, the town of Adda's de- 
scendants. There was an Adda missionary to the Mercians, 

ad, 663. — Bede. 
Adl, Addlbs, Adling, E. from JEthel, name of a man, and 

incgay descendants. Ex. : Adling-tun, now Adlington (Lane), 

the town of the descendants of a noble, probably such as bore 

no title, being younger sons and their posterity ; Addles-trop 

(Glouc), the farm-house of .ffithel. See Trop. 
Admis E. from Edmund, the owner's name. Ex. : Admis-ton 

(Dorset), Edmund's town. 
jEdak B. a saint's name. Ex. : Llan-sedan (Angl.), St. .^dan's 

church. 
^OL E:& young shoot or branch, and also a man's name. Ex. : 

.3Egles-burh, now Aylesbury, -Ogle's fortified town. 
Afal B. an apple. Ex. : Llangattoc-fibon-afal (Monm.), St. 

Cattog's church by the apple-stump. 
Afan B, raspberry-trees ; also a saint's name. Ex. : Llan-afan 

(Brecons.), St. Afan's church. 
Aio, AiGH E. from hagat land hedged in. Ex.: Aig-burth 

(Lane), the hedged burh or fortification ; Aigh-ton (Lane), the 

hedged town. 
Ais N, from As, belonging to the gods ; whence the supposed 

paradise of As-gaid, the gods* garden. Ex. : Ais-thorp 

(Line), the gods' farm-house. 
AiSMTTiTDEB D. from as, and mund, a protection ; also a personal 

name. Ex. : Aismunderby (Yorks.), the god-protected place, 

or Asmund's abode. 
Ait m, from aiih^ a tongue of land.' Ex. : many islands in the 

river Thames. 

* Professor Munch (M^oires de la S. B. de Copenhagen), 
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Akk, Aken E. from <p(?, an oak. Ex. : Ake-ly (Bucks), oak- 
land ; Aken-ham (Suff.), the home among the oaks. 

Ai. E, from eald^ old. Ex. : Al-tofts (Yorks.), the old groves ; 
Al-thorp (Line), the old farm-house. 

Albeb, Albrigh, Aylbub E. from Aylburh, or Egelburh, 
,S)grs fortification, a man's name, Ex. : Alber-bury (Salop), 
Alburh's camp ; Albur-ton, now Aylburton (Glouc), Alburh's 
town ; Alburh-ton, now Albrighton (Salop), the same. 

AxFUEGH, Albuey E. from (Bgl^ an eagle, and burh^ a fortifica- 
tion. Ex.: Alburgh (Norf.), eagle fortress; Albury (Surr.), 
the same. 

Ai-BT E. D. JEgVs abode. Ex. : Alby (Norf.). 

AxcESTER E. from eald, oid, andc€«^re, a fortification on the site 
of a Roman castrum. Ex. : Alcester (Warw.), old fortress 
town, 

Ajld from eald, oid. Ex.: Ald-wark (Northumb.), the old castle; 
Aid-ham (Suff.), old home or village. 

AiJ)EN, Albino E, from Eald or Aid, adopted as a name, and 
still preserved in Scotland as Auld. Ex. : Ald-incgaham, 
now Aldenham (Herts), and Ald-ingham (Lane), the home of 
Aid's incga, or descendants. 

Aldeb E. from Aldred, old in counsel, a man's name. Ex. : 
Alder-ley (Ches.), Aldred's land. 

Aldehmas E. from eolderman. Ex.: Aldermas-ton (Berks.), 
the eolderman' s or lord-lieutenant's town. 

Aldbidob E, Aldred's. Ex. : Aidridge (Staff.) 

Aldbino E, from Aldred and inc^a. Si. : Aldr-incgatun, now 
Aldrington (Suss.), the town ot Aldred's descendants. 

Ale E. from eala, a hall. Ex.: Willing-ale (Ess.), the hall 
among the willows. 

Aled £. from ccUedf hard, probably in allusion to the quality of 
the water. Ex. : the river Al«d (Denbighs.) ; Biyn Aled, the 
hilly district of that river. 

Alf, Alfbb, Alfbis E. from Alfred. Ex.: Alf-rick (Wore), 
Alfred's rule or territory; Alfre-ton (Derb.), Alfred's town; 
Alfris-ton (Suss.) 

Algab E. from Algar, Earl of Mercia, eleventh century. Ex. ^ 
Algar-kirk (Line), the church built on the spot where he was 
killed. 

Alk, Alkmom E. from St. Alkmond. Ex.: Alkmon-ton, the 
town of Alkmond; Alk-hara (Norf.), Alkmond's village. 

All E. from te/a, a hall. Ex. : All-stretton (Salop), distinguished 
from the neighbouring Stretton, which is church property, by 
being the site of the hall, or abode of the feudal lord ; All- 

M 2 
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canniDgs (Wilts), tlie hall Canniogs, in distinction from some 

other Cannings. 
Allen E,, N,F,, from Alan or TJlfwin, * wolf of victory/ the 

chiefs name. Ex. : Allen-dale (Northmnb.), Alan's dale ; 

Aliens-more (Heref.), Alan's mere or pool. 
Alleb E. from Aldred. Ex.: Aller-ton (Yorks.), anciently 

Alred-istun, Aldred's town. 
Alles, Alli, Elles E. probably from Ella, a famous Northnm- 

brian king. Ex. : Aues-tree (Derb.), the British town (tref)^ 

seized by Ella ; EUes-mere (Salop), Ella's pool ; Alli-thwaite 

(Lane), Ella's clearing. 
Alltno, Elling E, from Ella and inega. Ex.: Ailing-ton 

(Northnmb.), the town of Ella's descendants; Elling-ham, 

4 places, the home of the same. 
Allt B. from galltf a steep place. Ex. : AUt-mawr, a common 

term for a high hill in Wales, the great steep place ; £u-allt, 

now Bnilth (Brecons.), the steep plaee of the cows. 
Alue, Almeb, Atlbceb, Atmes, Aymb E. from JElmer, or Mgel- 

mod, a man's name. One .^elmod was eolderman of Mercia 

in the ninth centnry. Ex. : -S!gelmodes-ley,* now Alme-ley 

(Heref.), -SIgelmod's land ; Aimer (Dorset) ; Aylmer-ton 

(Norf.) ; Aymes-tre (Heref.) ^gelmod's town. 
Almond, Haughmond, HATMONir, HsexMOND, Aomond E. from 

.^gmond, the protecting eye, a man's name. Ex. : Almond's, 

anciently Haymond's Froome (Heref), so distinguished from 

other Froomes in the vicinity ; Haughmond Abbey (Salop) ; 

Heckmondwick ^ Yorks.), .Slgmond's village; Agmondesham, 

now Amersham (Bucks), iElgmond's home. 
Aln, Oln E, from olan or holem, the holly. Ex.: Aln-wick 

(Northumb.), holly village ; Oin-ey (Bucks), holly water. 
Alph, Alphb E, from XJlfa, a man's name, a form of Wulfhere. 

Ex. : Alphe-ton (Suflf.), the same ; Ulfan-tun, now Alphams- 

ton (Ess.), the same. 
Alphing E. from Ulfa, and incga. Ex. : Alphing-ton (Devon), 

the town of Ulfa's descendants. 
Aires E. from aler, the alder. Ex. : Aires-ford (Hants), the 

ford of the alder-tree ; Alre-was (Staff.), the moist place of 

the alder-tree. 
Als, Els, E. from Ella, the owner's name. Ex. : Alston (Camb.), 

meaning Ella's town ,* Elsdon (North.), Ella's hill. 
Altcab B, from aUt and car, Ex. : Alt-car (Lane.), the steep 

plaee of the pool. 
Alton E, anciently Ethelmga-dean^ the valley of the nobles.' 

*^ Domesday Book» * Bosworth's Angk>*Sazon Diet. 
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Alv, Alvb, Alyeb, Alves, Alvikg E, from St. Elva. fi!g6 
Elva. 

AxwBN, Alyn B. tlie stream with steep banks, or from the steep 
hill country, allt. Ex. : rivers in Denbighs. and Flints. 

Aic E. probably from Emma, queen, mother of Edw. Conf. Ex. : 
Am-well, Emma's well.^ 

Ambbb, Ames, Ambbet, Ambr«s, Embbby B, probably from 
Ambrosius, the famous British king. Ex. : Amber-ley (Suss. 
and Wore.), Ambrose's place ; Ambrose-burh, now Amesbury 
(Wilts), Ambrose's fortified town; Croft-ambrey (Heref.), 
Ambrose's field ; Ambros-den (Oxf.), Ambrose s hollow ; 
Ember-ton (Bucks), Ambrose's town. 

Ambrs. See Almond. 

Amrs. See Amber. 

Amlwch B, from am high, and Uwch^ a lake. Ex. : Am-lwch 
(Angl.), the high place by the pool. 

Amp E. See Hamp. 

An, And, Andb, Endeb iV. from Andred, or Andrew, the 
owner's name. Ex. : Andreds-cestre,* now An-caster (Yorks.), 
Andred's fortified town ; Ans-ton (Yorks.), Andred's town ; 
And-efer, now Andover (Hants), Andred's place on the brink 
of a stream ; Ander-by (Line), the abode of Andred; Anders- 
ton (Dorset), Andred's town; Ender-by (Leices.), Andred's 
abode. 

Angeb E. a steep hill. See Hanger. 

Annes, Ans E. irova. Anna, a male name among the Saxons.* 
Ex. : Annes-ley (Notts), Anna's place ; Ans-ley (Warw.), the 
same ; Anstey, 5 places, Anna's stow or station. 

AlNNO B. a saint's name. Ex. : Llan-anno (Eadn.), St. Anno's 
church. 

Apesfobd E. from aepSy the aspen, and ford, Ex. : Apes-ford 
(Staffs.), the ford of the aspen-tree. 

Appbb, Ap. See Abber and Ab. 

Apple, Appul E. from <»p/, the apple-tree. Ex. : Apple-thorp 
(Notts), apple farm-house; Appulder-comb (Devon), apple- 
tree dingle. 

Ab, Abe B. ploughed land. Ex. : Ar-ley (Warw.), the place on 
tie ploughed land ; Are-ley (Wore.), the same. 

Abboblow E. probably from har^ hoary, baerw, a tumulus or 
barrow, and hlaew, a hill. Ex. : Arborlow (Derb.), the hoary 
barrow hill. 

Abd C. a promontory ; Saxon, gara, Ex. : Aid-leigh (Ess.), the 
meadow by the promontory. 

* Boeworth's Anglo-Saxon Diet. ' Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

' Bade mentions a king of East Angles so named. 
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A BEN B. from Ereinwg, tlie ancient name of the district. Ex. : 

Aren-dale (Heref.). 
Arfon B. opposite to Fon or Mon, the Brit, name of Anglesea. 

Ex. : Caer-yn-a'r-fon, near Carnarvon, the Roman city oppo- 
site to Anglesea. 
Arling, Habling, Ibling, Ibthling, Abthing E. from yrthling, 

a son of the earth, that is, a farmer. Ex.: Arling-ham 

(Glouc), the farmer's village; Harling-ton (Bedf.), the 

farmer's town; Irling-borongh or Irthling-borough (North - 

amp.), the farmer's fortified town ; Arching-worth (do.), the 

farmer's estate. 
Abm E. the arm, also a personal name. Ex. : Arm-ley (Yorks.), 

Arm's land or place. 
Ab3Iitage E. a hermitage. Ex. : Armitage (Staff.). 
Abnb E. from arrif a place. Ex. : Ame (Yorks.). 
Arrow B. from garw^ rough or impetuous. Ex.: the river 

Arrow (Heref.). 
ABTmNG. See Arling. 
Arthur B, King Arthur. Ex. : Arthuret (Cumb.), perhaps the 

Saxon yth, water, added to the king's name; Coed Arthur, 

Arthur's wood. 
Arth B. from St Arthan. Ex.: Llan-arth (Monm.) St. Arthan's 

church. 
Arvan B. from St. Garfan. Ex. : Arvans (Monm.), St. Garfan's 

church. 
As, AsoAR N, probably from As-gard, the fabled garden of the 

gods. Ex.: As-by (Westm.), Asgar-by (Line), the abode of 

the gods, or the place supposed to be comparable to Asgard. 
Ash E. from <?«?, an ash-tree ; the root of 83 names of places, of 

which there are 17 named Ashby, ash abode ; 9 Ashton, ash 

town ; 7 Ash-ford, etc. 
AsHBUR, AsHPER, AiSBER E. B. from as. belonging to the gods, 

and ier, a boundary ; combined into a man's name. Ex. : 

Aisbur- or Ashbur-ton (Devon); Ashper- ton (Heref.), Ais- 

ber's town. 
Ask, a form of asc, an ash-tree, probably indicating a Danish 

settlement, as scyp becomes skip in like circumstances. Ex. : 
* Askham, 4 places (Yorks, Notts, and Westm.), ash home 

or village ; Ask-rigg (Yorks.), ash ridge. 
Asp, Aspe D. from asp, the aspen-tree. Ex. : Asp-ley Guise 

(Bedf.), Guise's aspen-meadow; Aspe-den (Herts), aspen 

hollow. 
AsT E, a kiln, cognate with ustus, Lat., burnt. Ex.: Ast-tun, 

now Aston, 21 places, kiln town; Ast-wick (Bedf.), kiln 

village. 
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Atch E. from haeca, a bar or bolt, hence a dwelling. Ex. : 
Atchham (Salop), the barred home. See Hatch. 

Athan B, from St, Aedan. Ex. : St. Athan (G-lara.). 

Atheling E. from athel a nobleman, and incga descendants. Ex. : 
£thelincga-tun, now Atheling-ton (Suff.), the nobleman's son's 
town ; Ethelincga-ig or ey, now Athelney (Som.), the noble- 
man's isle or water. 

Ath£Rino, Athebs E, See Adder. 

At E. from ettinj a giant. Ex. : Atwick (Yorks.), the giant's 
abode ; At-worth (Wilts), the giant's estate. 

Attingham E, from Eata and incgaham^ the house of the children 
of Eata, abbot of Lindisfame, seventh century. Ex. : Atting- 
ham (Snlop.) 

Au, Aw, Ow E. from 0£&, King of Mercia. Ex. : Au-boum 
(Line), Ofia's brook; Awre (Glouc), Ow-field (Heref.), and 
Ow-borough (do.), Offa's field and camp.* 

AucK E. from hafoCf a hawk, the cognizance, and thence the name, 
of the landowner. Ex. : Auck-land (Durham), Hawk's land ; 
Auck-borough (Line), Hawk's fortified town. 

AuDL E. a contraction or colloquial form of ^thelred, noble 
in council, as tawdry comes from St. iEthelredu.' Ex.: 
Audl-em (Ches.), Ethelred's ham, or home. 

Ave, Aven, Avino, Awene, Aw, corruptions of aioerit B, divine 
inspiration. The common pronunciation of the name of the 
Druidic temple in Wilts is Awbury. The word means the 
fortification of the inspired ones, which the Druids claimed to 
be. The word awen is now used to describe poetic inspira- 
tion, Ex. : Awenburi,* now Aven-bury (Heref.), the same 
as Avebury ; Ave-ton (Devon) ; Aving-ton (Hants), adl pro- 
bably indicating Druidic sites. 

Avon B, from awn, a river. Ex. : rivers in Somerset, Warw., 
Wilts, etc. ; and the Welsh still call the Wye and other rivers 
by the same word used as a prefix, e. a, Afon Gwy, etc. 

Axe E. from aesc, an ash tree. Ex. : the river Axe (Som. and 
Devon) ; Acsan-mynstre, nowAxminster, the monastery near 
the Axe. 

At, Ey, Ea. E, wat^r, or a piece of land wholly or partly sur- 
rounded by water. Ex. : Ay-thorp (Yorks.), water farm- 
house; Eye (Suff.); Ey-ham, now Eyam (Derb.), water 
village; Ea-ton, 10 places, water town; frequent also as a 
suffix. 

Atles, Atl, Atls, E, a contraction from aglets, belonging to a 
chief called .^1 ; in Heref. a contraction from Athel. Ex. : 

* Camden. ' Home Tooke. ' Domeiday Book. 
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Aylesford (Kent), anciently .Sgles-threp, JEgVa meeting 

place of cross-roads; Ayles-bnry, andenUy JSgles-burh 

(Bncks), -SJgl's town; Ayls-ham (Norf.), iEgrs village; 

Aylston-hill and Aylston wood (Heref.) Atlielstan's hill and 

wood. See JEgl. supra, 
Aylmebton E, the town of Aylmer or Aelmer. Ex. : Aylmerton 

(Norf.). 
Ayn E, from ey, water. Ex. : Ayn-hoe (North.), the hill of the 

waters. 
Ayott E,, D, from ey^ water, and hut, a hut. Ex. : Ayott (Herts), 

the hut near the water. 



•-' 
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B 

Bab, Babba, Babba E. from Babba, or Beibba, the chiefs name. 

Ex.: Bab-worth (Notts), Babba*s estate; Babba-comb 

(Devon), Babba's dingle ; Babra-ham (Camb.), the home or 

village of Babba. 
Babing E. from Babba and incffa. Babing-ton (Som.), * the town 

of Babba's descendants/ 
Bac, Back E, from doc, a ridge, so called from its resemblance 

to the back of an animal. Ex. : Bac-ton, 3 places, ridge town ; 

Back-well (Som.), ridge well; the Hog's Back, a ridge near 

Guildford (Surrey), 
Bach, Bage E, a path. Ex. : Mere-bage or Mere-bach (Heref.), 

the path by the pool ; Sand-bach (Ches.), the path on the 
" sand ; Efes-bach, now Evesbach (Heref.), the path on the brink. 
Bach, Fychan, Bychan, Fbchak B. little. Ex. : Mynydd-bach, 

little mountain ; Pont-nedd-fychan (G-lam.), the bridge over 

the lesser Nedd river : Castell-bychan, little castle ; Eccle- 

fechan, little church. 
Bad, Babdes, Baddi, Bads, Badn E. from Badda, Bieda, or 

Baeda, a man's name.* Ex. : Bad-ley (Suff.) ^adda*s place ; 

Baddes-ley, 3 places, the same ; Bads-worth (Yorks.), Badda's 

estate; Bad-hoe, now Baddow (Ess.), Badda's hill ; Baddi- 

ley (Ches.), Badda's place ; Badn-age (Heref.), Badda's edge 

or ridge. 
Badarn B. St. Padam or Patamus, who is recorded to have come 

with St. Cadfan from Britanny at the head of 847 missionaries 

to South Wales, A.D. 524, and to have afterwards founded a 

college at Llanbadam.^ Ex. : Llanbadam (Card.). 
Badino E, from Badda and inega, Ex. : Bading-ham (Suff.), the 

home of Badda's descendants. 
Badoc B. from St. Madawg. Ex. : Llan-badoc (Monm.), St 

Madawg's church. 
Badbig, B. St. Patrick, who arrived in Wales &om Ireland in 430. 

Ex. : Llan-badrig (Angl.), St. Patrick's church. 
Babs B. from bats, shallows, or a ford. Ex. : Baes-aleg (Monm.), 

the ford of Aleg, i.e. Alexander. 
Baglan B. a saint's name. Ex. : Baglan (Glam.), St. Baglan's 

place ; or from bag and Uan, i.^., peak church. 

* BoBworth. ' Myfyrian Archseolc^, vol. ii. p. 50. 
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Bag B. the point op top of a thing, a form of pig or pic, a peak. 
Bag E. from Bega, the owner's name. Ex. : Bag-burh, now Bag- 
borough (Som.), Bega's fortified to-An; Bag-thorp (Norf.), 

Bega's farm-house. 
Bain KF, contracted from Pagan or Payn, a common name among 

the Norman knights. Ex.: Bain-ton (Yorks. and North.), 

Payn' 8 town. See Pains. 
Bake E, contracted from bedican, protected with a dike. Ex. : 

Bedican-well,* now Bakewell (Derb.), the bediked well, 

there being a mineral spring at tiiat place. 
Bal, Bale B., E. a knob or prominence. Ex. Bal-thorp (Notts), 

the farm-house by the knob or round hill ; Bale (Norf.). 
Balhaye, (Staff.), the enclosure of or near the round hill. 
Bala B. the place where a stream issues from a lake, answering 

to Balloch in Scotland. Ex. : Bala (Merion.). 
Bald, Baldon, Balbbb D. from Baldur, the sun, a Norse deity. 

Ex. : Bold-ock (Herts), Balda's oak ; Balder-ton (Notts), 

Baldur's town ; Baldon-toot (Oxf.), the teotha or tything of 

Baldur, 
Baldbinoham E. from Baldur and incgaham, Ex. : Baldring- 

ham (North.), the home of Baldur's children, probably a 

place where tiie worship of Baldur, the sun-god, was carried 

on. 
Balling E, from Belin, a chief, whence comes Belin's-gate, now 

Billingsgate. Ex.: Ballingham (Heref.), Belin's home or 

village. 
Bam, Bamp E. from be&m, a tree. Ex. : Bam-ford (Devon), 

tree ford : Bamp-ton, anciently Bean-dime (Oxf.), tree hill. 
Bambobotjgh E. from Bebban-burh,* Bebba's fortification. Ex. : 

Bamborough (Yorks.) 
Ban, Bannatj, Vans B, high. Ex. : Ban-gor, the high choir, or 

cathedral; Bannau Brycheiniwg, the high hills of Brecon- 
shire ; The Vans (Carm.), the high hills. 
Banbuet E, contr. from Beran-burh," Bora's fortified town. 

Ex. : Ban-bury (Oxf.); Ban-stead (Surr.), Bera's station. 
Bant, Pant B. a valley or bottom. Ex. : Pant-y-goitre (Monm.), 

the valley of the town in the wood. 
Babing, Babbing E. from Beran and incga, children. Ex. : Bar- 
ing, Bera's children's place ; Barring-ton (Camb.), the town 

of the same. 
Bab B, a bush. Ex. : Bar-comb (Suss.), bush valley ; Bar-low 

(Derb.), bush place or hill. 
Bab, Babb B, a bar, fence, or gate. Ex. : Great Barr (Staff.) ; 

*■ Camden. ' Saxon Chronicle. * Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, anno 556. 
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Bar-ford (Oxf.), the fenced ford ; Barham, 3 places, the fenced 
or gated homo. 

Bargod B. a border. Ex. : Ynys Bargod (Flints.J, border island. 

Bark E. from hire, the birch- tree, still called birk in Scotland. 
Ex. : Barking (Suff. and Ess.), the bircen or biiches ; Barks- 
ton (Leic. and Line), birch town. 

Barl, Barlaying E, fvova. Beorla or Beorlaf, the chiefs name, 
and incgaj children. Ex. : Barl-borongh (Derb.), Beorla's for- 
tified place ; Barling (Ess.), the place of Beorla's children ; 
Barlaving-ton (Suss.), the town of Beorlaf s children. 

BARiki E, from bere-em, a bam. Ex. : Barm-by (Yorks.), barn 
abode. 

Bahmotjth B. corrupted from Aber-mawddach, the estuary of the 
Mawddach. Ex. : Barmouth (Merion.). 

Barn E. from bere-em^ corn-place, or bam. Ex. : Bam-et, i.e. 
bam hut (Mid.), the hut near the bam ; frequent also as a 
suffix. 

Barnes, Barns E. from Beoma (the bear), afterwards latinised 
into Berinus, and Normanised to Bemers^ the name of the 
lord. Ex.: Barnes-wood (Leices.), Bemers* wood; Baras- 
ley (Yorks.), Bemers' place. 

Barnino, Bernino E. from Beoma and incga, Ex. : Baming- 
ham and Berning-ham (Yorks.), the home of Beoraa's de- 
scendants. 

Barrow E, from htsrw^ a wood or grove, being probably derived 
from the Brit, bar, q. v, supra, Ek. : Barrow, 8 places ; 
Barrow-den (Rutl.), grove hollow. 

Bars E. the perch fish, probably assumed as the owner's cogni- 
sance, ana thence his name. Ex.: Bars-ham, 4 places, 
Perch's village ; Bars-ton (Warw.), Perch's town. 

Bartbstreb E. anciently * Bartholdestreu, Barthold's trees. 
Ex. : Bartestree (Heref.). 

Barthom, Bart E. St. Bartholomew. Ex. : Barthomley (Staff.), 
St. Bartholomew's place ; Bart-low (Camb.), St Bart.'s hill. 

Barton E. from beretun, com farm. Ex. : Barton, 21 places. 

Barwick E. from bar and wiCt the barred or fenced village. Ex. : 
Barwick, 3 places. 

Bas B. from baia, a ford or a low place. Ex. : Bas-church 
(Salop), Basing (Hants). 

Basilden E. St. Basil's hollow. Ex. : Basilden (Berks). 

Batters, perhaps corr. from Peter's. Ex. : Batters-ea (Midd.), 
Peter's water ; Batters-by (Line), Peter's abode. Or perhaps 
from Badda or Beda. See Badder. 

* Domesday Book. 
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Battle E, a battle. Ex. : Battle-bridge (Midd.), Battle Abbey 

(Sussex), each the scene of a great encounter. 
Bayn. See Bain. 
Baw B, from hawn^ an enclosure for cattle. Ex. : Baw-tre, now 

Bawtry (Notts), the town of the cattle-yard. 
Beacons E. from hecn^ a beacon, or from buBcent beech-trees. 

Ex. : Beacons-field (Hants). 
Beau, Bel N. F. beautiful. Ex. : Beau-manoir, the beautiful 

manor; Beau-desert (Warw.), the beautiful place in the desert ; 

Bel-voir (Rutl.), the beautiful view. 
Bbaumabis B, probably from buw, a cow, ^nor, the sea, and y«, 

low. Ex. : Beaumaris (Angl.), the low place of cows by the 

sea. 
Bbblig B. St. Peblig, said to have been a son of the Emperor 

Maxentius. Ex.: Llan-beblig(Carnarv.), St. Peblig's church. 
Beck D. from dec, a brook, chiefly found in the Dan. district of 

England. Ex.: Skir-beck (Yorks.), the dividing brook; 

Sand-beck (Notts), the sandy brook ; Beck-ford (Wilts), the 

ford of the brook. 
Bbcken, Becking B, from IxBcettf the beeches. Ex. : Becken- 

ham * (Kent), beech home : Becking-ham (Notts), the same. 
Beach, Bechb E. from btBce^ the beech-tree. Ex. : Wis-beach 

(Cam.), the beech-trees by the Quae ; Lude-beche (Staff.), the 

people's beech-tree, indicating a place of public meeting, like 

the shire-oaks of Nottingham, etc. 
Bedd B. a grave. Ex. : Bedd-G-elert (Flints.), Gelert's grave ; 

Bedd-lewelyn (Brecons.), Llewelyn's grave. 
Bedford B. anciently Beadanford, from beadOj slaughter, and 

fordt a ford. Ex. : Bedford, slaughter-ford. 
Bedston K, B,, from Bedr and ton. Ex. : Beds-ton, St Peter's 

town (Salop). 
Bbdw, Fedw B. the birch-tree. Ex. : Pen-bedw, birch hill ; 

Bedw, now Beddoe (Salop), the birches ; Bedw-gw&l-ty, now 

Bedwelty (Mon.), the house of the wild beast's couch among 

the birches. 
Bbdwabdin B. from baw-dwr-din, the ford of the water-camp. 

Ex. : Bedwardin (Wore.). 
Bbdwas B. a saint's name. Ex. : Bedwas (Glam.). 
Bedwin B. the name of one of the knights of King Arthur.' 
Bee E. from beoh, a bee." Ex. : Bee-by (Leics.), bee abode ; 

Bee-don (Berks), bee-hill. 
Bbuch E, from bacCf the beech tree. Ex. : Beech-ham-well 

* Anciently Baccancelde, A, S, Chronicle, SH, * Lives of British Saints. 
' The beoh-oeorl or bee-keeper was an important person on a Saxon farm. 
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(Norf.), tLe well of the beech village; Bumham-beeches 

(Buck«). 
Beeb B. from her^ a hedge. Ex. : 4 places in Dorset, Som., 

and Devon. Or from here, S,, corn. 
Bees E. ftova. Bee, the name of a saint. Ex. : St. Bees (Cnmb.) ; 

Bees-ton, 6 places, St. Bees' town. 
Beo, Beigh E. from Bega, or Beya, the owner*s name. Ex. : 

Beg-brook (Oxf.), Bega's brook ; Beigh-ton (Derb.), Bega's 

town or enclosure. 
Bel N. F, fine or beantiful. Ex. : Bel-champ (Ess.), beautiful 

field ; Bel-voir (Rutl.), beautiful prospect. 
Bel E, perhaps from M, a sacrificial fire. Ex. : Bel -ton, 5 

places, the town of the sacrificial fire. [In Scotland the Ist of 

May is still called Beltane, the sacrificial fire.] 
Be3£p E. from hedm, a tree. Ex. : Bemp-ton (Yorks.), tree 

town. 
Bbmfleet E. from beam and fleot^ the harbour by the tree.* Ex. : 

Bem-fieet (Essex). 
Ben E. from Binca, the owner*s name. Ex. : Ben-field (North- 
amp.), the field of Binna ; Bengeo (Herts), Biona's hill; Ben- 
worth (Line), Binna*s well-watered estate. 
Bent E. contracted from Bennet or Benedict. Ex. : Bent-ley, 

6 places ; Bent-ham (Yorks.), the place and the home of 

Bennet, probably indicating the property of Beiiedictine monks. 
Beowttlf K a man's name, from beado, slaughter, and vm{f, a 

wolf, the wolf of slaughter. 
Bebe B, from icr, a hedge, or from the Saxon here^ barley or com 

generally. Ex. : Bere-church (Ess.), Bere (Dorset). 
Bebg E. from hurh, a fortification. Ex. Berg-holt (Suff.), the 

fortification in the wood. 
Bbbke E, from herc^ a birch-tree. Ex. : Berke-ley (Glouc), birch 

place or meadow. 
Bebkshibb E, from harruc^ a bare or polled oak, and seyre, a 

shire ; so called from the shire-mot«s being anciently held 

under the shade of a polled oak in that shire.' 
Bebmonds E, from Beramund, the protecting bear, the owner's 

name. Ex. : Bermonds-ey (Surr.^, Beramund's water. 
BsBNiNa D. and E, from heom^ Danish, a bear, and also a man's 

name, and incaa, Ex. : Bemingham (Norf.), the home of 

Beom's descendants. 
Bebbick. See Barwick. 

' Boswortb. 

> ' Berkshire, which county has its name from the wood at Benoc.'— 
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Bebbing E. from Bera, the owner's name, and incga^ descendants. 
Ex.: Berring-ton (Salop and BLeref.), the town 6i Bera's 
descendants. 
Berbiw B. from ber^ a hedge, and rhiw^ a sloping path. Ex. : 

Berriw (Montg.). 
Berbow, Berby E. from bcBrw^ a groove. Ex. : Berrow (Wore.) ; 

Berry Pomeroy (Devon), Pomeroy's grove. 
Bbbbyn E. perhaps from Birinus, missionary to the West Saxons 

A,D. 635. Ex. : Berryn-Arbour (Devon), Birinus's retreat. 
Bebwick. See Barwick. 

Bet, Beth, Bethebs, Beltes, Bettis E. from Bieda or Beda, the 
name of the owner. Ex. : Bet-ley (Staff.), Beda's land ; 
Bednal, now Bethnal (Midd.), Bedan-hall, i. e. Beda's halJ ; 
Bether's-den (Kent), Beda's hollow; Bettes-hanger (Kent), 
Beda's hill ; Bettis-comb (Dorset), Beda's dingle. 
Bettws jB. a piece of land lying between a river and a hill, Ex. : 

13 places. 
Bbveb JE. from fteq/br, a beaver. Ex.: Bever-ley (Yorks.), the 

beaver's place ; Bevers-ton (Glouc), the beaver's town. 
Bew, Bbwd B, from huWy a cow. Ex. : Bew-castle (Cumb.) ; 
Bewd-ley (Wore.). Perhaps the former may rather be from 
beau, the N. F. for beautiful. 
BicESTEB E, perhaps from biHges-ceatre^ the camp of the bean- 
field. Ex. : Bicester (Oxf.). See Bis. 
BiCK E. from bace^ the beech-tree. Ex. : Bick-leigh (Devon), 
beech meadow; Baecen-or, now Bicknor (Monm.), beech 
boundary ; Bicker (Line), the beech ; Bickers-taffe (Lancas.), 
the beech toft or grove ; Bic-ton (Devon), beech town. 
Bid, Bidden, Bide, Biddles E. from Bieda, the owner's name. 

See Bet and Bad. 
Biddxtlph E. from beado^ slaughter, and vlf^ wolf, together 
forming the owner's name, and still a surname. Ex. : Bid- 
dulph (Staff.). 
Bio, Biggin, Bigh E. from biggin^ a building. Ex. : Big-bury 
(Devon), the building on the anciently fortified place ; New- 
biggin (Westm.), the new building ; Bigh-ton (Hants), the 
town of the building, i.«., the town formed around a previous 
building. Or from bige^ a bending or bay. 
BiL, Billing, Biln, Bils 2>. from Beli, Belin, or Billung, the 
owner's name. King Beli is one of the heroes of Frithiof s 
* Saga.' Ex. : Bil-borough (Notts and Yorks.), Belin's forti- 
fication; Billings-gate (Midd.), Billung's gate; Bils-ton 
(Staff.), Beli's town ; Biln-ey (Norf.), Belin's water.* 

' Brandenburg was offlcdally reckoned Saxon ; part of the big duchy of 
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BiLLOCK E. from Hlige^ a bean-field. Ex. : Billock-by (Norf.), 
bean-field abode. 

Bin, Bing E. perhaps from hyan^ to abide. Ex.: Bin-ley 
(Warw.), the abiding-place ; Bing-ley (Yorks.), the same. 

Binning E. from Binn and incga. Ex. : Binningtun, now Ben- 
nington, 3 places, the town of Binna's descendants. 

BiE E, from ourh, a fortified place. Ex. : Bir-ley (Heref.), the 
fortified place in the meadow ; Bir-twistle (Lane), the forti- 
fied store-house. See Twistle, infra. 

Birch, Bibching, Birk E. from htrcet the birch-tree. Ex. : 
Birch-holt (Kent), birch wood ; Bircen-tun, now Birchington 
(Kent), the town of the birches ; Birkland (Notts), a part of 
Sherwood Forest. 

Bird E. from heord^ a bird, adopted as a man's name. Ex. : 
Birds-all (Yorks.), Bird's hall; Beordan-bnrh, now Birdiri- 
bury (Warw.), Bird's fortification. 

BiRK. See Birch. 

BiBLiNG. See Barl. 

BiRMiNG, Briming N. perhaps from brimii flame, the name of a 
magical sword mentioned in Norse poetry,* and incgat chil- 
dren. Ex. : Birming-ham (Warw.), Briming-ton (Derb.), the 
home and the town of the children of fiame. 

BiRT E. from briht^ illustrious, or a form of beordj a bird, and 
the owner's name. Ex. : Birt's Morton (Wore.), Birt's mere 
or pool town ; Weston-birt (Glouc), Birt's Weston, in distinc- 
tion from other Westons. 

Bis E. from bylges^ beans. Ex. : Bylges-ley,* now Bisley 
(Glouc), the bean meadow. 

Bishop, Bisp E. from biscopj a bishop, indicating episcopal pro- 
perty. Ex. : Bishops-ton, 6 places ; Bishop-thorp (Yorks.), 
the bishop's farm-house ; Bisp-ham (Lane). Jie bishop's 
village. 

BrrTA, Bitter, Bittbs E. from Bieda or Beda, a man's name. 
See Bet and Bad. 

Black, Blake E. from blacj black, assumed as a personal name, 
and still common as such. Ex. : Black, 12 places ; Blake and 
Blaken, 5 places. Blaecen, pronounced Blaken, is the pos- 
sessive case of Blake. 
Blaen, Blaenait B. the beginning or summit, or the source of a 
stream. Ex. : Blaen-afon (Monm.), the source of the river ; 
Blaenau (Monm.), the sources of several streams. 

Saxony ; where certahi famed BUlnngs, lineage of an old Count Billana 
(connected or not with Billings-gate in our country, I do not know), haa 
long borne sway.— Carlyle'e Life </ Friedrich II, o/Prutna, 
' Toolmin Smith. * BoBworth. 
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Bland E. from Blanda, a man's name, still preserved as Bland 
and Blandy; probably a kindred word to blendt and may 
have arisen from the parti-coloured dress worn in Saxon times, 
like the Scotch tartan. Ex. : Bland-ford (Dorset), Blanda's ford. 

Blatch, Blbch, Bletch E. from Blecca, a heathen chief con- 
verted by Bishop Paulinns, a.d. 634. Ex. : Blatch-ington 
(Suss.), the town of Blecca's descendants; Bletchington 
(Suff.), the same ; Bleching-don (Oxford), Blecca*s hill. 

Blazey, Blais, Blea, Bleas E. from St. Blaize or Blasius. Ex. : 
Blazey (Comw.) ; Blais-don (Glouc), Blaize's hill ; Blea-don 
(Som.), the same ; Bleas-by (Notts), Blaize's abode. 

Blau B. blue. Ex. : Blau-reng (Monm.), the blue range of hills. 

Bled, Bledd B. from blithy giving milk. Ex. : Bled-low 
(Bucks), dairy hill ; Bledd-fa (Eadnors.), daily place. 

Bleech. See Blatch. 

Bletch, Blets. See Blatch. 

Blick K from blacan, to bleach. 

Blo, Blew, Blooms E. from hloma^ a flower, and also a piece of 
iron when reduced from the ore. The sites of the Boman iron 
manu&cture, in Dean Forest and elsewhere, are still called 
bloomaries. Probably the words Blo, Blew, and Blooms are 
traces of the Saxon manufacture of iron. Ex. : Blo-norton 
(Norf.), Blew- bury (Berks), Blooms-bury (Midd.). 

Block, Blox E, firom hlcBC^ black, also a man's name. See Black 
and Blake. 

&LV^, Blundes, Bluntis, Bluns E, from Blunda, a man's 
name. Ex. : Blun-ham (Bedf.), Blunda's home or village ; 
Blundes-ton (Suff.), Blunda's town ; Bluntis-ham (Hunts), 
Blunda's home ; Bluns-don (Wilts), Blunda's hilL Hence, 
too, the Giant Blunderbore, t.^., Blunda the bear, of our nur- 
sery tales. 

Bly, Bltth B, from hlithy giving milk. Ex. : Bly-borough 
(Line), dairy fortification ; Blyth, 4 places, the dairy. 

BoAB, E. from bar, a boar. The Saxons kept large herds of 
swine. Ex. : Boar-stall (Bucks), the boar's station. 

Bobbing E, from Bebban, the possessive case of Bebba, a man's 
name. Ex. : Bobbing-worth (Ess.), Bebba's estate. 

Bock E. from hoc, one of the forms of hece, the beech-tree. Ex. : 
Bocking, «.«., Bocen (Ess.), the beeches ; Bock-le-ton (Heref.), 
the town of the beech meadow. 

Bod B. an abode. Ex. : Bod-edeym (Angl), Edam's abode ; 
Bod-min (Comw.), the abode on the brow of a hill. 

BoDDiNG E, from Bieda or Beda, a man's name, and incga, de- 
scendants. Ex. : Bodding-ton (Glouc), the town of Beda's 
children. 
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BoDBN (doubtful) seems to mean a low, moi«t site. Ex. : Bodiin- 
ham (Heref. and Wilts). Boden-heira, in Germany, seems to 
be the same name. 

BoL, Bold E. the bole or trunk of a tree. Ex. : Bole (Notts), 
Bolen-brook, now Bolingbroke (Line), the brook near some 
noted tree ; New-bold (Derb.), the new town beside the tree ; 
Bol-ton, 8 places, bole town. 

Bon, Bonning, Bons E, from Bonna, a man's name (still exist- 
ing as Bonner), and incgaj children. Ex. : Bon-by (Line ), 
Bonna's abode ; Boning-ale (Salop), the hall of Bonna's chil- 
dren ; Bonning-ton (Kent), the town of the same ; Bons-all 
(Derb.), Bonna's hall. 

BoNT B, a bridge. Ex, : Pen-y-bont (Radn.), bridge head. 

Book, See Bock. 

Booth B. from bwth^ a hut. Ex, : Booths (Lane), 

Booth B. a port. See Forth, infra. 

BooTLB. See Bottle. 

BoBD E. perhaps from hordar, a kind of tenant. Ex. : Borden 
(Kent) ; Boixies-ley (Warw.). 

Borough, Burg, Burgh, Bury E. from hwrh^ birg^ hnrg^ birig^ 
or byrig^ a fortified hill, thence a town ; Norse, bor and hjerg^ 
a height Ex, : Borough-bridge (Yorks.), the fortified town 
at the bridge ; Burg-hill (Heref.), the fortified hill ; Burgh- 
ley (Line.;, the fortified town in the meadow; Bury (Lane). 

Bos E. from Bosa, consecrated first bishop of East Anglia, a.d. 
669. Ex. : Bos-ton (Line), Bosa s town ; Bosanham, now Bos- 
bam (Suss.), Bosa's dwelling ; Bosworth (Leic), Bosa's estate ; 
Bos-ley (Cheshire), Bosa's land. 

Botes, Bottes, Bottis E. contracted from Botolph's. Ex. : 
Botes-dale (Suff.), Botolph's dale; Bottes-fowl (Line), 
Botolph's fold ; Bottis-ham (Camb.), Botolph's village. 

BoTHAH E. the dwelling of Bot, a contraction of Botolph. Ex. : 
Bot-ham (Stafis.). 

Bottle E, from hotel, a dwelling or mansion. Ex. : New-bottle 
(Durh.), Bootle (Lanc.l 

Bough E. from bog or ooh, that which bends down, a bough. 
Ex. : Bough-ton, 8 places, indicating a site among trees. 

Bough ROOD B. corrupted from block ffrwd, the cow's brook. 
Ex. : Boughpood (Radn,), 

BouLS, See Bol. 

Bourn, Burn E. a brook. Ex. : Bourn (Line), Bum-ham 
(Bucks), brook home or village. 

Bow, BowES E. from bog, a bending or turn of a stream or of 
A road. Ex. : Bow (Devon), Bowes Midd,), the bendings. 

Bower K from bur, a bower or a cottage. Ex. : Bower (Wilts), 

N 
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Box E, from hoc, the beech. Ex. : Box-ford (Suff.), the ford at 
the beech-tree. 

BttACB N. F, from Bracy, the lord's name. Ex. ; Brace-by 
(Line), Bracy's abode. 

Bback, Brock E. from broe, a badger. Ex. : Brackley (North- 
amp.), Brocken-hurst (Hants), the badgers* -wood. 

Brad, Bradek, Bradden, Brede, Bred E. from bradf broad or 
spacious. Ex. : Brad-ford (Yorks.), the broad ford ; Brad- 
den-ham (Bucks), the village in the spacious hollow ; Brad- 
den (Northamp.) ; Brading (Hants), the broad hollow ; Brede 
(Suss.), Breden-bury (Heref.), Bredy (Dorset), broad water. 
Brada became a personal name, and still survives in the sur- 
names Braid and Broad. Ex. : Bradan-hope, now Bradnope 
(Sta£P.), the Huppf or sloping plain, which Braden conquered 
from the Britons. See Hope, infra. 

Brailes E. from broylf a park. Ex. : Brailes (Warw.), the 
park ; Brails-ford (Derb.), the park ford. 

BRAUi, Brsin B. from breUt a prince ; hence the Brennus of 
Livy, the Eomans having mistaken the title for a proper 
name. Ex.: Biain-tree (Essex), the prince's town; Brein- 
ton (Heref.), the same. 

Braith E. from brad, broad. Ex. : Braith-well (Yorks.), the 
broad or large well. 

Bram, Brahp, Bbooh, Bbom, Bromf E. from brum, a name ap- 
plied to the Genista and also to the Eeseda, vulffo bioom and 
dyer's rocket. Ex. : Bram-dean (Hants), broomy hollow ; 
Brampton, 1 1 places, broom town ; Brom-ley (Heref.), broom 
land. 

Bran, perhaps from Br&n, the first British Christian. Ex. : Bran- 
don (Suff.), Bran's hill ; Cwm-bran (Glam.), Bran's dingle. 

B RANGE, Bbandes, Bbands, Brans, Brant N. ^m Brand, a man's 
name. Ex. : Brance-peth, i. e. Brand's path (Durh.) ; Brandes- 
ton (Norf.), Brand's town; Brands-burton (Yorks.), so dis- 
tinguished from other Burtons ; Brans-by (Yorks.), Brand's 
abode. 

BuANTiNQ E. from Brand and incga. Ex.: Branting-ham 
(Yorks.), the home of Brand's descendants. 

Brat E, from hrdd broad. See Brad. 

Brattlk E. from brad and le^, broad meadow. Ex. : Brattle-by 
(Line), the abode in the broad meadow. 

Brauncb, Brauns. See Branee. 

Brat, Bbba E, from brego, a ruler; hence the Danish name Brahe. 
Ex. : Bray-toft (Line), the ruler's grove ; Bray-field (Bucks), 
the ruler's field ; Brea-more (Hants). 
Bre B. a promontory. Ex.: Bre-dwr-din, now Bredwardin 
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(Heref.), the water camp of the promontory ; Bredon (Wore) , 
promontory hill. 

Breadsall E, Breda's hall. Ex. : Breads-all (Derb.), Brede 
(Suss.), Breden-bury (Heref.), Breda's fortification. 

Breda, Bbkden. See Breadsall. 

Breiddin B. from Ari, honour, or hre, a promontory, and rftn, a 
camp. Ex. : Breiddin hill (Montg.), anciently called Dygen 
Freiddin,* the contest of the camp of honour, or of the pro- 
montory. 

Briayel B, St. Briafel, seventh century. Ex. : St. Briavel's 
(Glouc). 

Bbice, Bris, Brize E. St. Brice, on whose festival, Nov. 13, 
1002, the Danes in England were massacred. Ex. : Brice- 
hut, now Bricett (Suff.), St. Brice's hut ; Bris-lene-tun, now 
Brislington (Som.), the town of Brice's lene, or fee-farm land ; 
Brize-norton (Oxf.), Brice's Norton. 

Brick E. perhaps from St. Brice. See Brice. 

Bride, Brid E. from St. Bridget. Ex. ; Bride-well, St. Bridget's 
well; Bride-stow (Devon), St Bridget's station; Brid- stow 
(Heref.), the same.' 

Bridg, Brig E. from hricg, a bridge. Ex. : Bridgnorth (Salop), 
the north bridge ; Brig-house (Yorks.), the bridge house. 

Bridling E. from Bridla (possessive Bridlan), the owner's name. 
Ex. : Bridlington (Yorks.). 

Brig. See Brid. 

Bright, Brightling, Brighthblm E, from Briht, illustrious, 
also a warrior's name, and Brihthelm, brieht hornet, also a 
name. Ex. : Bright-waltham (Berks), Bnght's town on the 
wold; Brightlinges-ea (Ess.), the water of Bright's possf^s- 
sion ; Brighthelmes-tun, now Brighton (Suss.), Brighthelm's 
town. 

Briuley B. from bre and llCf promontory place. Ex. : Brilley 
(Heref.). 

Brim JV. from brimi, flame,' and also a man's name. Ex. : Bri- 
ming-ton (Derb.) ; Brimscombe (Som.). 

Brink S. the edge or margin. Ex. ; Brink-low (Warw.), the 
edge of the hill. 

Brins B. from hren^ a prince. Ex. : Brinsop (Heref.), the prince's 
sloping plain between hills. 

Bris. See Brice. 

' 'The frail conflict of Breiddin.' ElidirSais, 1200, in Stephens* Literature 
of the Kymry. 

* Bridget was called by the Britons San Ffread. In the Liber Landaven- 
sis, Bridstow (Herof .) is called Llan-san-fEread. 

' Toolxnin Smith. 

N 2 
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Brit, from Briton. Ex. : Brit-ford (Wilts), the Briton's ford ; 

Briton-ferry (Glam.), the Briton's ferry. 
Bbix E, from St. Brice. Ex. : Brix-ton, 4 places, St. Brice's 

town. 
B£0 B. a district Ex. : Bro-bnry (Heref.), the fortification of 

the district 
Broad E, from brad. See Brad. 
Bbock E. a badger or polecat. Ex. : Brockley (Suff.), the badger's 

meadow ; Brockenhurst (Hants), the badger's wood. 
Bbom, Bromp. 8ee Bram. 
Brohs. See Bram. 
Brooh. See Bram. 
Bron, Fron B, a hill in the shape of a woman's breast. Ex. : 

Bron-llys (Brec.), palace hill; Fron-fraidd (Montg.), St. 

Bridget's hiU. 
Brother, Frother B, from brawdy a brother, indicating monas- 
tic land. Ex. : Brother-ton (Yorks.), the monk's town ; Llan- 

frother (Heref.), the monk's chnrch. 
Brottoh E. from bttrh, a fortification. Ex. : Brongh-ton, 22 

places, fortified town. 
Broxash N, F, and E, anciently Brewes-esc, from Bros, the Nor- 
man owner, and esc, an ash-tree. Ex. : Broxash (Heref.). 
Brxtm. See Bram. 
Bruton B. from Britwn, a Briton. Ex. : Tal-pont-britwn, now 

Bruton (Glam.), the foot of the Britons' bridge; Bruton 

(Som.). 
Bryan N, F. the chiefs name. Ex. : Brampton Bryan (Heref.) ; 

Bryan's-ton (Dorset). 
Bryn B. a hill. Ex. : Bryn-gwyn (Ead.), the white hill. 
Bu B, a cow. Ex. : Bu-aUt, nowBuilth (Brec), the cows* steep 

place. 
Bub E. from Bebba, a man's name. Ex. : Bnb-with (Yorks.), 

Bebba's willows. 
Buck E. from boc, a book ; boc-land was copyhold. Ex. : Buck- 
den (Hunts), the hollow which was held by copyhold. 
BucaoNG E. from becerif the beech-tree. Ex. : Becen-ham,* now 

Buckingham, the village among the beeches. 
Bud, Budeaux, Budock, from Budda, or Budeau, a man's name, 

perhaps a corruption from Badoc, name of a British saint. 

Ex. : Bud-brook TWarw.) ; St. Budeaux (Comw.), i.e, St. 

Badoc's ; Budock (Comw.). 
Build, Btjilth B, from bu-alltf the steep place of the cows. Ex. : 

Bu-allt-was, now Build-was (Salop), the moist place near 

^ Camden. 
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the cow's steep; Bu-allt, now Builth (Brec), the cows' 

steep. 
BuL B. from bul, a bull, probably assumed as his cognizance by 

the owner of the land. Ex. : Bul-ley (Glouc), the bull's 

meadow or place. 
BuixiNa E» &om Bulla (possessive Bullan), the name of the 

owner. Ex. : Bullan-hope, now BuUing-ham (Heref.), Bulla's 

slope. 
Bump B. from pwmp or bivmpf a protuberance. Ex, : Bump- 
stead (Essex), the station on or near the protuberance or small 

hill. 
Bun E, from Bonna, a man's name. Ex. : Bon-incga-haye, now 

Bungay (Suff.), the inclosure of Bonna's descenclants or tribe ; 

Boneshul,* now Bunshill (Heref.), Bonna's hill, Bones-aelh, 

now Bonsall (Derb.), Bonna's-hall. 
Bub E. from 6«rA, a fortified hill. Ex. : Bur-ton, 24 places ; 

Bur-ford, 3 places, one of which (that in Oxfordshire) seems 

to be described by Ethelwerd (Chronicle, cap. xvi.), as Beorg- 

forda. 
BuBCOTT E. ancientW Brocote,* from burh, a hill, and cote, a 

sheepfold. Ex. : Surcott (Heref.), sheepfold-hilL 
BuBGH, BuBi, BuBY, E, from burg or burht a fortification or a 

hill. Ex. : Burgh, 16 places as a prefix ; Buri-ton (Hants) ; 

Bury (Suff. and Lane). 
BuBLES, BuBLiNG E. from Brechla, the owner's name. Ex. : 

Burles-comb (Devon), Brechla's dingle ; Burling-ham (Norf.), 

the home of Brechla's descendants. 
BuBLENJOBB B. and E, anciently Brechlinchope, i.e, Brechla*s 

kwpp or slope. Ex. : Burlinjobb (Rad.), 
BuBN E. from bourn, a brook. See Bourn. 
BuBBiKG E. from Burra, a man's name, and incga, children. Ex. : 

Burrington, 3 places, town of Burra's children. 
BuBTH E. from hurh, a hill. Ex. : Aig-burth (Lane), hawthorn 

or hedged hill. 
BuBWAB E. from b(8rWj a grove. Ex. : Burwar-ton (Salop), grove 

town. 
BuBWASH E, from bur and vms, Ex. : Burwash (Subs.), the cot- 
tage at the moist place. 
BuBY. 8ee Burgh. 
Bush, Bus D. from boach^ a shrub or cluster of shrubs. Ex. : 

Bush-ey (Herts), the bush near the water ; Bus-cot (Berks) ; 

the hut among the bushes. 
But, Butt, Buttbb, Butts E, from butte, a mark for archers. 

* ChATter of Khig John to Llantheny Abbey. * Domesday Book. 
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Ex.: But-ley (SufF.), the archers' field; Butten-ttin, now 
Butting- ton (Mont.), archers' town ; Butts-bury (Ess.), 
archers' fortification ; Butte-leigh, now Butterleigh (Devon), 
archers' land or place. 

BuTTERLET B. from 6m, a cow, trefy town, and le^ place. Ex. : 
Butterley (Salop), in Domesday Book " Butrelie," the place 
of the cows' town. 

BuTTOLPH E, from Botolph, a man's name. 

Bux E. from buck, Ex.: Bux-ton (Derb.), the buck's town; 
Bux-ted (Suss.), the buck's sted or station. 

BozzABD N, F. locally said to be a corruption of Beaudesert, the 
name or title of the Norman lord, but more probably from the 
name of the family of Bosard, seated here in temp. Edw. III. 
Ex. : Leighton Buzzard (Bedf.), Bosard's Leigbton. 

BwLA B. a bull. Ex. : Croft-y-bwla (Mon.), the bull's field. 

By (suffix) D. £rom bye^ an abode, hence a town, answering to 
the Brit. beu. Ex. : Deora-by, now Derby, the deer's abode ; 
Scroo-by (Notts), Scroop's abode ; and 161 places in Line, 
Notts, and Yorks. N. and E. This termination does not — 
except in Cumberland — occur beyond the limits of the Dane- 
lagh or Anglian England. 

By (prefix) B. ; west of the Severn it is a corruption of bu, a 
cow. Ex. : Byford (Heref.), which appears in Domesday 
Book as " Bviford," i.e. the ffordd, or way, of the cows. In 
the Saxon districts, it is a corruption of Beg, q, v. 
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In British words, e is always sonnded like k ; and it has the same sound 
in Old English woids, except where it precedes two vowels, as in ceorl, ceap, 
ceastePy &c. In these cases it seems to have had in the southern dialects the 
sound of tch. Ccuter in Yorkshire answers to Chester in Mercian coiintie?, 
and Cester and Ceter in Wessex; ceiild (cold) in like manner becomes chil 
and ehiU; cawc (Line.) appears as chal, challock^ and ehalkin Kent and other 
southern counties ; and cyrc (now kirk) in the north becomes church in the 
south. 

Ca, Cae, Cat B. a hollow, and also a field. Ex. : Ca-wood 
(Y6rks.) ; Cae, frequent in Wales ; Cay-ton (Yorks.), the 
town of the hollow. 

Gad, Cade E. from Cedda,* a man's name, perhaps derived from 
cadr (Brit.) strong, the root of the names Cadfan and Cadi for. 
Ex. : Cad-bnry, 3 places, Cedda's camp ; Cade-by, 3 places, 
Cedda's Danish abode. 

Cadding E. from Cedda, and incgat children. Ex. : Caddington 
(Bedf.), the town of Cedda's children. 

Cadlb B. a battle-place. Ex. : Llan-cadle (Glam.), the church 
of the battle-place. 

Cadb B. corrupted from cadairy a seat; applied to a lofty 
mountain. Note a parallel case in "Arthur's Seat," near 
Edinburgh, which is probably an Anglian translation of the 
Cymric name Cadair Arthur. Ex. : The Gadair, or Table 
Mountain (Brecons.) ; Cadair Idris (Merioneth.). 

Cab. See Ca. 

Caen, Caenas, Cain B, from cain^ fair, also the name of a 
British saint. Ex.: Caen-by (Line), Cain's abode; Caena's 
well (Staff.) ; Cain-ham (Heref.), Cain's home. In Cornwall 
the name occurs as Keyne, q. v, infra, 

Caeb, Gaeb B. a camp, from ca, to enclose, supposed to point 
out the sites of Roman camps. Ex. : Caer-leon (Monm.), the 
camp of the legion ; the Gaer (Monm.) the camp ; Caersws 
(Mont.), ptobably from caer-yswydd^ the camp of the privet- 
bushes. 

CsLiN. See Caen. 

Cais. See Caster. 

* There was a Oedda bishop of Hereford in a.d. 752. 
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Cald, Calde, Caldi E. from csa^d^ cold, indicating a bleak i ite. 
Ex. : Cald-beck (Cum.), cold brook; Calde-cott, 6 places, and 
Caldi-cot (Mon.), cold hut. 

Calling, Calne B. from celynf the holly-tree. Ex. : Calling- 
ton (Comw.), holly town ; Galn-e (Wilts), holly water or 
brook. 

Callow E. from ceald and hlcBW. Ex. : Callow (Heref.), cold 
hill, the place facing the north and east. 

Calyes B. from eoU-fa, place of the hazel. Ex. : Calyer-ton 
(Notts), Calver (Derb.). 

Cam E. anciently ewat^^ from hwatu, an omen. Ex. : Cwat- 
bridge, now Cambridge (Glouc), the bridge of omens. 

Cambbbwell E. vhe wen of Camber, a hero of Briti&h ler^end, 
whose name seems to be a corrupted form of Cymro, meaning 
a Briton. Ex. : Camberwell (Surrey), the " well " probably 
being the cluster of three wells on Well Hill, in this parish. 
Domesday Book gives the name as Cambrewel, and later 
authorities as Camerwell. 

Camel E^ from gcj^dy a tax or toll.* Ex. : Camel-ford (Comw.), 
the ford of the tax, or the ford where toll was levied. 

Camlas B. standing or sluggish water. Ex. : Aber-camlas 
(Glam.), the estuary of the sluggish stream. 

Camp. See Champ. 

Cand E. from Cendred or Guendred, a man's name. Ex. : Cand- 
over (Hants), Cendred's hills. 

Canewdon, from the name of King Canute, and dont a hill. 
Ex. : Canew-don (Ess.), Canute's hill, he haying kept his 
court there. 

Cann B. from the Cangi, a Brit, tribe,' so named from Cen-ga, 
the head or chief place, and therefore applied to the principal 
tribe. Ex.: Cann (Dorset^, Can-wg, now Cannoek (Staff.), 
the district of the head or hill. 

Canon N, F. a member of a cathedral chapter ; indicating, when 
part of the name of a place, one of the estates of the capi- 
tular body. Ex.: Canon-buiy (Midd.\ the canon's fortified 
town ; Norton Canon, Canon Eroome (Heref.). 

Canonicobum L. of the canons. Ex. : Whitchurch Canoni- 
corum (Dorset), the Whitchurch which belonged to a chapter 
of canons. 

Cantbef B. the town of the cantred or hundred. Ex. : Cantref 
(Brecons.). 

Canwyllabn J?, from canuyllf a candle or light, and cam, a 

^ BoBworih* * Idem. * Caxnden. 
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heap of stones, Ex. : Twyn-y-caii"wyllam (Mer.), the curved 
bank of the candle-heap of stones, i. e.^ beacon. 8ee Twyn, 
infra. 

CiLP, Cop E, a head or hill, allied to the Latin caput and French 
c^, Ex. : Capler (Heref.), &om cap and le^ hill place ; Cop, 
frequent in the names of streets in Shrewsbury, owing to that 
town being situated on a hill with many small summits. 

Cafbl, Caflb B. a chapel, from the low Latin capeUa, Ex. : 
Capel, 6 places; How-caple (Heref.), the chapel in the 
hoUow. 

Caplbb B. and E, from cop, a summit, and le^ place. Ex. : Cap- 
ler camp (Heref.). 

Cae, Cabb, a pool. Ex. : Car-ton (Line), pool town ; Care-by 
(Line), pool abode. 

Cardiff B. corrupted from Caer-taff, the camp on the bank of 
the Taff. 

Cabdinq E. probably from Cerdic, king of Wessex, and incffa, 
descendants. Ex. : Carding-ton, 2 places, the town of Cerdic's 
descendants. 

Cars. See Car. 

Cabisbbook E. from gara^ a promontory, and byrgt a fortifica- 
tion. Ex. : Garasbyrg (now Carisbrook), the fortified pro- 
montoiy. 

Cabl E. mm ceorl, a husbandman. Ex. : 38 places in midland 
and southern counties. 

Cabn, G-abn, Cabnedd, plural cameddau, gameddan, j?. a monu- 
mental or sepulchral heap of ..tones. Ex. : Cam-dafydd 
(Merion.), David's cam ; Gam-fach (Monm.), the little cam ; 
Camedd Llewelyn (Merion.), L^e^f lyn's cam. 

Cabbeo, Gabbeo B, a rock, ans^erin^ to Carrick in L?eland and 
Scotland. Ex. : Carreg-y-drudion (Flints.), the rock of the 
daring ones; Llar.>adam-y-,;arreg (An^l.), St. Padarn's 
church on the rock. 

Castbb, Caistob, Cav^tob, Cesteb, Chestbb E. from eestrct a 
corruption of castrvm (Lat.), a camp pnd afbenvards a forti- 
fied town. Ex. : Cas^r-ton (Line), camp town ; Ca'stor, the 
camp ; Castor, 2 places ; Bon-ca ter (Yorks.), the camp near 
the river Don; Al-ce^ter (Wa-.v.), the old camp; Chester, 
the camp; Cissa-chestre (Sros.), now Chichester, Cissa's 
camp, from the Saxon king so named. 

Cat, Cateb, Cates, Cattis, Cats E, from Catta, a cat, also a 
man's name. Ex. : Caier-ham (Snrr.), Catta's home ; Cates- 
by (Hants), Catta's abode ; Cat-thorp (Leic.), Catta's farm ; 
Catti-stock (Dorset), Catta's station; Cats-field (Suss.) 
Catta's field. 
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CiLTTBRiCK L. and E. from Cataractonium, the name of a Roman 

station at that place.* Ex.: Catterick (Yorks.). 
Caun B, from cawfif reed-grass. Ex. : Cawn-lle, now Caundle 

(Dorset), the place of reed-grass ; Caun-ton (Notts), the town 

of the same. 
Caven, Chbven, Chevino JV. F. from the chevin or chub, adopted 

as a man's name. Ex. : Caven-ham (Snff.), Chevin's home ; 

Cheven-ing (Kent), Chevin's meadow; Cheving-ton (Suff.), 

Chevin's town. 
Cavbb, Chevb, Cheveb B. from gafr^ a goat, adopted as a man's 

cognizance and name. Ex.: Cavers-ham (Kent), Caver's 

home ; Cheve-ley (Camb.), Chever-hill (Wilts). 
Cawk E. from cealc, chalk, still called eawk in Scotland. Ex. : 

Cawk-well (Line), the chalk well. 
Cawdrt E. from cetUd, cold, and rieg, a ridge. Ex. : Cawdry 

(Staff.), cold ridge. See Cold, 
Caws E. from Caver. Ex. : Caws-ton (Norf.) ; Caw-thorp 

(Line), Caver's village and farm. 
Cayo B. from Cains, the name of some Roman officer* Ex. : 

Conwyl Gayo (Card.), Caius's muster-place. 
Cefn B. a ridge. Ex. : Cefh-Uys (Radn.), palace ridge. 
Cel B. fr^m cilf a retreat or cell of a hermit. Ex.: Cel-Ian 

(Card.), the church of the hermit's cell ; Cil-y-cwm (Carm.), 

the cell of the dingle. 
Ceixi, 0BLLI B. the hazel-tree. Ex. : Pencdli (Brec.), hazel 

hill ; Tre-gelli, now Hay (Brec.), hazel town. 
Celts B. holly-trees. Ex. : Cwm-celyn (Monm.), holly dingle. 
Cemaes, Cemhes B. from cemp-maes, the field of the circle, per- 
haps a Druidical circle of stones. Ex.: Cemaes, corrupted to 

Kemeys (Monm.) ; Cemmes (Mont.). 
Cennin B. a leek. Ex. : Carreg-cennin, the rock of the leeks. 

[Allium ursinum grows freely among rocks in various parts of 

Wales.] 
Cerne, Cbbnby E. fix)m ciem, a chum, indicating a place where 

cheese-making was carried on^ Ex. : Cerne (Dorset), Cemey 

(Glouc). 
Cebrio B. plural of carreg, q. v. 
Cbthin B, dark. Ex. : Bryn-cethin, dark hill. 
Ceugh, a form of cleugh or doughy a valley. Ex. : Middle-ceugh 

(Cumb.). See Cloxx^, infra. 
Chace. See Chad. 
Chad, Chaddes, Chads E. from Ceadda or Chad, a.d. 665, the 

first bishop of Lichfield. Ex. : Chad-well (Ess.), St. Chad's 

> Bede. 
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well; Chaddes-den (Derb.), St. Chad's valley; Chad's-lmnt 
(Warw.), St. Chad's forest; Chace-ley (Glouc), Chad's 
meadow. 

Chaddle, Cheddlb, Chettlb, Chit, Chittle E. from Chetel, 
the owner's name. Ex.: Chaddle-worth (Berks), Chetel's 
estate ; Cheddle-ton (Staff.), Chetel's town ; Chettle (Dorset) ; 
Chitt-ern (Wilts), Chetel's place ; Chittle-hamp-ton (Devon), 
the town of Chetel's home. 

Chal, Challa, Challock E, from cealc^ chalk. Ex. : Chal- 
grove (Bedf.), the chalk entrenchment ; Challa-comb (Devon), 
chalk dingle ; Challock (Kent), chalk town. 

Champ N, F, a field op plain. Ex. : Beau-champ, beautiful 
plain. 

Chamfflower N. F. from Champfleur, the name of the Norman 
lord. Ex. : Huish Champflower (Somers.), the Huish which 
belonged to a lord of that name, as distinguished from the 
bishop's possession, which was called Huish Episcopi. 

Chab, Chabd E. from Cerdic king of West Saxons.* Ex. : Caidre, 
now Chard (Som.), Cerdic's hill ; Chard-stock (Dorset), 
Cerdic's station ; Cerdices-ford, now Char-ford (Hants), Cer- 
dic's ford; Charring (Kent), and Charing (Mid.), Cerdic's 
meadow. 

Charl E, from ceorle^ a husbandman. Ex. : 24 places, of which 
1 4 are Charl-ton, husbandman's town ; Charlinch (Som.), 
ceorl's lenea^ that is, husbandman's land held on fee farm. 

Chat E. from Chetel, the owner's name. Ex. : Chat-ham (Kent), 
Chetel's home; Chats-worth (Derb.), Chetel's estate'; 
Chat-moss (Lane), Chetel's morass. 

Chabd E. from Cherdic, or Cerdie. Ex. : Chardes-ley (Bucks), 
Cerdic's land.. 

Ched, Cheddino, Chedis E. See Chad. 

Cheddab E. anciently Ceordre, probably from Ceordric, Cheodic, 
or Cerdic, king of Wessex. Ex. : Cheddar (Som.). 

Cheddle E, from Chetel, the owner's name. Ex. : Cheddle- 
ton (Staff.), Chetel's town. See Chats, sujpra, 

Chedzoy E. Chad's «y, or water. Ex. : Chedzoy (Som.). 

Chel, Chol E. from ceol^ a keel or ship. Ex. : Chels-ea (Midd.), 
the port of the ships ;• Chols-ey (Berks). 

Cheltenham E. the village on the river Chelt. 

Chep, Cheap, Chippin, Chifpen E. from ceap^ a market. Ex. : 
Chep-stow (Mon.), the palisaded market; Cheap-side, the 
broad market ; Chippen-ham, the market village ; Chipping 
Norton (Oxf.), the market Norton, in distinction from other 
Nortons. 

^ Camden* *■ Idem. ' Sumner. 
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Cheb, Chebi, Chebby (doubtful), but perhaps from the cherry- 
tpee. Ex.: Cher-hill (Wilts), cherry hill; Cheri-ton, 6 
places ; Cherry-hinton (Camb.). 

Ohebtsby E, anciently Ceorotsei,* from the owner's name, and 
ig. Ex. : Chertsey (Surr.). 

Ohbsil, Chisbl, Chislb, Chis, Chbssino E. from ceosely a sand- 
bank. 'Ex.. : Chesilhurst (Kent), sand-bank wood ; the Ohesil 
bank (Dorset); Chisel-borough (Som.), the fortified sand- 
bank; Chisl-ett (Kent), the hut on the sand-bank; Chisle- 
don ^Wilts), sand hill; Chiswick (Midd.), sandy abode; 
Chessing-ton (Surr.), sandbank town. 

Chestbb. See Caster. 

Chbswabdin E. B.y from Chad's-dwr-din, t. e. Chad's camp by the 
water. 'Ex, : Cheswaidin (Salop). 

Chbt, Chbttle. 8ee Chaddle and Chat. 

CuBYBB. See Caver. 

Chbyin B, from ceffij a ridge. Ex. : Chevin hill (Derb. and 
Yorks.). 

Cm E. from Cissa, king of the South Saxons, a.d. 500. Ex. : Chi- 
chester (Suss.), Cissa's fortification. See Caster. 

Chid E. from Cedda, a man's name. Ex. : Chid-ham (Suss.), 
Cedda's village. 

Chidding, CoDDiNa E. from Cedda and incga. Ex. : Chidding- 
fold (Suss.), and Chiddings-ton (Kent), the fold and the town 
of the descendants of Cedda ; Coddington, 3 places. 

Chil, Chilt E. from cecUd, cold. Ex. ; Chil-hiam (Kent), cold 
village, f. e. a village on a bleak site; Chilt-em (Bucks), 
cold place. 

Child, Childeb, Chillbs E. perhaps from did, a child, a term 
applied in old ballads to a young chief, as in the ballad of 
"Child Waters" Ex.: Child's Ercal (Staff.); Child-Oke- 
ford (Dorset), the young chiefs Okeford; Childer-ditch 
(Ess.), the young chiefs entrenchment; Chillesford (Suff.), 
the young chiefs ford. 

Chuxxng E. from did, adopted as a name, and incga, descendants. 
Ex. : Chill-ingham, now Chillingham (Northum.), the home 
of the descendants of a chief called Cild. 

Chin, Chine E. a cleft, or a piece cut out. Ex. : Chinn-ock 
(Som.), the oak in the cleft or gap of a range of hills ; Chine 
(Isle of Wight), frequent, as Bla(^-gang Chine, etc. 

Chifpbn, CHippmo. See Chep. 

Chib E. from egro or drc, a church. Ex. : Chir-bury (Salop), 
church fortification. 
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Chibk B, from Ceiriog, its ancient name. Ex. : Chirk (Denb.). 

Chisel, Chisle. See Chesil. 

Chit, Chittle. See Chaddle. 

Chiybl E. a man's name. Ex. : Chivers-ton (Devon), Chivel's 

town. 
Cholpes E. from the name of the owner, which is cognate with 

the Franks' name Chilp-eric. Ex.: Cholpes-dale (Sta£P.), 

the valley of Cholp. 
Cholstbet E. and B. from Ceolred, king of Mercia, a.d. 709, and 

treft town. Ex. : Ceorlestre, now Cholstrey (Heref.). 
Church, Chxtb, Chubs E. from cyrCy a church, indicating chiirch 

property as distinguished from that of king and baron. 
Chwbfru B. from chwyf, moving, ffren^ gushing, and toy, 

water. Ex. : the river Chwefru (Brecons.). 
CiL 5. a cell. See Cel. 
CiBBNCESTBB E. anciently Cissan-cestre, the fortified town of 

Cissa, one of the lieutenants of ^lla, founder of the kingdom 

of Sussex. The local name of the town is Cisseter, manifestly 

a corruption of Cissan-cestre. 
Claibwen, B, bright or dear stream. Ex. : the Clairwen 

(Mont.). 
Clap, Clippes, Clips E. from Clappa, the owner's name. Ex. : 

Clap-ham (Surrey), Clappa's home, Clippes-by (Norf.), 

Clippa's abode ; Clips-ton (North, and Notts), Clappa's town. 
Clare N. F. from the family of that name. Ex. : Clareborough 

(Notts), Clare's fortified town. 
Clas, Clos B. a cloister. Ex. : Clas-Grarmon (Radn.), St. Ger- 

manus's cloister ; Clos-worth (Som.), the cloister or monks' 

estate. 
Clat E. from glaty a gap. Ex. : Clat-ford (Hants), the ford near 

the gap ; Clat-worthy (Som.), the water-farm near the gap. 
Clawdd B. a dike or earthen rampart. Ex. : Clawdd Offa, 

Oifa's Dike ; Tre-'r-clawdd, now Knighton (Eadn.), the town 

on Oflfa's Dike. 
Clawbplwyf B. from Uawr and 'plwyf, the people's cleared spot. 

Ex. : Clawrplwyf (Monm.), which was probably surrounded 

by forest. 
Clay, Clea, Clb B. from cZai, clay. Ex. : 12 places, among 

which are Clay-hanger (Devon), the clay hill ; Clea-tor 

(Cumb.), the tower on the clay, or the clay hill ; Gle-honger 

(Heref.), the clay hill, 
Cle. See Clay. 
Cleb B. from lU^ a place. Ex. : Clee hills (Salop), the place, by 

way of eminence. 
Cleeve, Clevb, Clivb, Cliffs E, from clif^ a steep bank. Ex. : 
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Cleeve, 3 places ; Clere-don (Som.), cliff hill ; Olive (Salop), 

the cliff; Clif-ton, 14 places, cliff town; Clif-ford, 3 places ; 

Cliffe, 3 places. 
Cleg E. from hlaew, a hill. Ex. : Cleo-bury (Salop), the forti- 
fied hill. 
Clese E. clear, indicating a cleared place in a forest. Ex. : 

High-clere and King's-clere, both in Hants. 
Clippes, Clips. See Clappa. 
Clithbboe^., Z>. from Uethyr, a precipice, and hoe^ a hill. Ex. : 

CUtheroe (Lane). 
Clodock B, from St. Cljdawc, a British saint. Ex. : Clodock 

(Heref.). 
Clop. See Clap. 
Clos. See Clas. 
Clough, Claugh, from clotigh^ a valley, a word still used in 

Cumberland. Ex. : Claugh-ton (Lane), valley town. Hore's- 

clough (Staff), Hore's valley. 
Clovellt B. from dos-belis, the enclosure of thatched cottages. 

Ex. : Clovelly (Devon). 
Clun B. perhaps from ce/yw, the holly. Ex. : Colun, now Clun 

(Salop) ; Clun-ga-ffordcf, now Clungunford (Salop), the station 

on the road near the Clun river. 
Clwtd B, from Uwyd, brown, or from Clwyd, son of Cunedda 

Wledig, who conquered the Gwyddel or Lnsh settlers in North 

Wales, and gave name to the river and vale of Clwyd.* 
Clydach, Clydawg, Clydby, Clydog B, a warm or sheltered 

place, or from St. Clydawc, a son of King Brychan Bry- 

cheiniwg. Ex. : Clydach (Brec.) ; Clydey (Pemb.), etc. 
Clytha E» from Cil-Ithan, St. Ithan's cell. Ex.: Clytha 

(Monm.). 
CoATES E. from cot, a hut. Ex. : Coates, 5 places, the huts. 
CoB E. perhaps from Cebba, the chiefs name. Ex. : Cob-ham 

(Kent), Cebba's village. 
CocH, GocH B. red, from the colour of the rock or soil. Ex. : 

Ty-coch, red house ; Cam-goch, red heap of stones. 
Cock E. little. Ex.: Cock-shott (Heref. and Yorks.), little 

shoot or spur from a hill. 
CocKAYMB, Cockering, Cockeb, Cocking E. from Cuccwin or 

Cocwin, the cock of battle, a man's name. Ex.: Cockayne 

(Bedf.) ; Cockering-ton (Line), Cocwin's town ; Cockerham 

(Lane), Cocwin's- village; Cocking-ton (Devon), Cocwin's 

town. 
Codden, Codi, Cods E, from Ceddan, possessive of Cedda, a 

» loloMSS. 
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man's name. Ex. : Codden-ham (SufF.) ; Codi-cote (Herts), 

Cedda^s hut ; Cods-all (Staff.), Cedda's hall. See Cad. 
Coed, Goed B. a wood. Ex. : Coed- Arthur, Arthur's wood ; Ar- 

goed, woodland. 
CoGAN, CoGEN, CoGGEs, OoGQs B. from Gwgau, a man's name. 

Ex. : Cogan (G-lam.) ; Cogen-hoe (Northamp.), Qwgan's hill ; 

Cogges-hall (Ess.), G-wan's hall ; Coggs (Oxf.). 
CoLCHESTEB E. ffom cecl-cestrey the camp of the ships. Ex. : 

Colchester (Ess.), or from Coln-cestre, the camp near the 

Coin river. 
Cold, Cole, Col E. from cde, cold, from its position on a bleak 

hill. Ex. : Cold-ast-tun, now Coldaston (Derb.), the high 

situated kiln town ; Cold-field Sutton (Warw.), the Sutton on 

the bleak field ; Cole-orton (Leices.), the bleak hill town ; 

Col-ton (Lane), cold town ; Colewelle, now Colwall (Heref.), 

the cold well. 
CoLLUMP E. from coUum^ Lat. a hill. Ex.: CoUump-ton 

(Devon), the hiU town. 
CoLN E. from cdonia, a Roman colony. Ex. : Lindum Colonia, 

now Lincoln ; Coin river (Ess.), perhaps from its fiowing past 

a Roman station ; Colne, 6 places. 
CoLVA B. from coll-fa, the place of the hazel-tree. Ex. : Colva 

(Radn.). 
Combe, the Saxon form of cwm (J5.), a dingle. 
CoMP E. from comp or campt a field of battle. Ex. : Oomp-ton, 

23 places, camp town. 
Conger, Congbes E. from cyninga, belonging to tlie king. Ex. : 

Congers-ton (Leices.), Congres-bury (Som.), the king's town 

and fortification. 
Coxglb B. from conglf a comer. Ex. : Congle-tdn (Ches.), the 

town at the comer or bend of the ridge. [Wencel, in Saxon, 

has the same meaning.] 
Conings, Conis E. from cyning^ a king. Ex.: Conings-by 

(Line), the king's abode ; Oonis-borough (Yorks.), tiie king's 

fortification. 
CooMUE. See Combe and Cwm. 
Cop E. a head or hill. See Cap. 
CoR, Core B, from corwg^ a wicker boat or coracle. Ex. : Cor- 

bridge (Northamp.) ; Core-ley (Salop). 
CoRFB 5. either from gorfaj a high place, or corr-voy^ a dwarf 

stream. Ex. : Corfe river (Salop and Hants). 
CoRs, Cos B. from core^ a marsh. Ex.: Cors-ton (Som.), a 

marsh town ; Cos-ton, 3 places, the same. 
Cot, Cote, Cottbn, Cottes E. cottage or shepherd's hut. Ex. : 

Cot-grave (Notts),, the entrenched hut; Bram-cote (NottsJ, 
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the hut among the broom ; Cotten-ham (Camb.), the village 
of cottages ; Cottes-wold (Glouc), the wild place of huts. 
CoTHi B. from ceth-wi, dark-hued water. Ex. : the river 

Cothi. 
CoTTBB E. from cottar, a kind of tenant belonging to an estate. 

Ex. : Cotter-stock (Northamp.), the cottar^s station. 
Court, Cwbt N, F, from cwrt, a court op enclosed place, 
poirting out the residence of the feudal lord. Ex. : Court, 
frequent in Heref. and other counties ; Cwrt, common in South 
Wales. 
CovB E, from oofy a small bay op recess. Ex. : Cove-hithe 

(Suff.), harbour cove. 
CovBN, Coving E, from cofan^ roofed or covered. Ex. : Coven- 
try, the covered or protected town; Coven-ey (Camb.), the 
covered pool ; Coving-ton (Hants), covf red town. 
Cow E, indicating a pastoral site. Ex. : Cowley (Midd.), the 
cows' place. * 

CowABN B, from cae-wam^ marshy hollow. Ex. : Cowarn 

(Heref.). 
Cot B, from coed^ a wood. Ex. : Coed-ty, now Coyty (Q-lam.), 

wood house ; Coy-church (Q-lam.), the church in the wood. 
Cbadley E, in Domesday Book called Credelai, ». e., Creda's 
place ; probably from Crida or Creoda, king of Mercia. Ex. : 
Cradley (Heref. and Worces.). See Credenhill, infra, 
Cbakb, Craik E, from criccay a creek op stream. Ex. : Crake- 
hall and Craik (Yorks.). 
Cran E. a crane, and also a man's name and cognizance. Ex. : 
Cran,21 places, all in N., E., and Mid. counties, among which 
is Cran-oe (Leices.), Crane's-hill. 
Craven B. perhaps from cerng-went^ high rocky district Ex. : 

Craven (Yorks.). 
Craw E. the crow. Ex. : Crawley, 3 places. Crow's place. 
Cray E. from the Cray river, anciently cricca^ op the cpeek. 

Ex. : Cray, 4 places ; Crayford (Kent). 
Creak, Crick E. from cricca, a creek. Ex. : Crick-lade (Glouc). 
Credenhill E. the hill of Crida, probably named from Crioda, 
who overcame the Silures in a.d. 586, and founded the king- 
dom of Mercia. Ex. : Credenhill Heref.), at the foot of 
which stood the Komano-Silurian city of Miigna Castra. 
Crediton E. the town near the Credan river. 
Creech, Crich, Critch B, from cr^, a hilL Ex.: Creach 

(Som.) ; Crich (Derb.) ; Critch-hill (Dorset). 
Cressaqe E. The local tradition explains the word as * Christ's 

Oak,' but it is not known how the name originated. 
Crick, in Wales, a corruption of crug, Ex. Crick-howel 
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(Brec), Hywel's hill; Crick-adam (Brec.), Cadarn's hill; 
Gricciaeth (Glam.), anciently CrAg-caeth,* the narrow hill. 

Gaiddeshob E. and B. Grida's hill, the name of a place in Wor- 
cestershire, not now to be identified. 

Gbock B. the Herefordshire corruption of crUgj a hill or heap. 

Gboes, Gboss B, cross. Ex. : Groes-bychan (Mon.), little cross; 
Wem-y-groes, the alder grove of the cross, perhaps alluding 
to the crossing of two roads. 

Gboft E. a field or appropriated land ; applied also in York- 
shire to streets or roads passing through fields. Ex. : Groft, 
4 places ; Groft-ton (Yorks.). 

Cboom B. from crom^ arched or covering ; hence a crom-lech, or 
covering stone. Ex. : Groome, three places in Wore., which 
may have been the sites of cromlechs in Druidical times. 

Gbos, Gboss B, from croeSf a cross, from two roads intersecting 
each other. Ex. : Gros-by (Westm.), the abode at the cross ; 
Gross-thwaite (Gumb.), the cleared land at the cross ; Gross- 
twight (Norf.), the same. 

Gbow. See Graw. 

Gbox, Grux L. the cross or crucifix, called in Saxon the rood. 
Ex. : Groxton, 6 places, crucifix town ; Grux-easton (Hants), 
crucifix Easton. [Perhaps these places were the depositaries 
of some of the so-called * pieces of the true cross,' which were 
so highly prized in the crusading ages.] 

Cbozbn E. from croffs end^ the termination of the appropriated 
land, and the beginning of the folc's land or common. Ex. : 
The Grozen (Heref.). 

CsOq B. pronounced creeg^ a hill. Ex. : Dan-y-criig (Brec), 
under the hill ; Griig-caidam (Brec), the hill of Gadam, per- 
haps Hu Gadam, a &mous British chief. 

Gbysk E. from ac and rise, Ex.: Green-cryse (Heref.), the 
green ascent of the oaks. See Acryse. 

CuBi B. St. Gybi. Ex. : St. Gubi (Gornw.). See Qybi. 

CucxAM E. corrupted from Gwicchelm, the owner's name.' Ex. : 
Guckams-ley (Berks), Gwicchelm's place. 

Cusop B, probably from St. Gewydd and hwjypy a sloping plain. 
Ex. : Gusop (Heref.), St. Gewydd's slope, called in Domes- 
day Book ' Gheweshope.' 

CwM B. a dingle or small valley in a range of hills; Greek 
tUftfioSt hollowed out. In Gloucester, Wilts, Dorset, Somer- 
set and Devon, the word occurs frequently in the Saxonised 



a 



Einion ap Madawc, thirteenth century. 
Cwicchehn was £.ing of Weaaex, a.d. 625. 
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form of Comb or Combe. In the pure form, frequent in 

Wales and the marches. 
CwN B. plural of ci, a dog. Ex. : Pwll-y-cwn (Brec,), the dogs' 

pool. 
GwBT B, a mansion, the residence of the feudal lordi Ex. : 

Cwrt-j-gollen (Ikec.), the court among the hazel-trees. 
STFiCBTHFA B. coBfcracted from Cyfarwydd-fa, tiie place of Cwtta 

Cyfarwydd, one of the heroes of Welsh legend. Ex. : Cy- 

ffurthfa (Monm.). 
Gtmmab '£. the confluence of two streams. Ex. : Coed-cymmar. 

(G-lam.), the wood of the confluence. 
Ctn B, chief or principal. Ex. : Cyn-wy, now Conway, tiie 

principal river in North Wales. 
Ctnog B, a saint's name. He was brother of Tydfll, a.d. 400. "* 
^TNTAF B. St. Cyntaf, a companion of BiAn the blessed, father- 

of CaractacuB.. 
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Dad, Dabl, Diddl E. probably from Doddia, a fomotis Karl of 
Mercia. Ex. : Dad-lene-tun, now BadliDgton (Leices.), the. 
town of Dodda's fee-farm land ; Did-lene-tun, now Diddling- 
ton (Norf.), the same. 

Dao D. from Daga, the owner's name, probably deiived from 
daeffj the day.^ Ex. : Bag-worth (Suff.V Daga's estate ; Dagen- 
ham (Ess.), Daga's home ; Dagan-aeln, now Dagnell (BucSls), 
Daga's hall. 

Dal, Dalb N. from dcUr, abroad valley, common in the northern 
counties. Ex.: Dal-ton, 14 places, dale town; Dal-bury 
(Derb.), the fortification in the dale ; Dals-cote ([Northamp.), 
the shepherd's hut in the dale. 

Dan B. under. Ex. : Dan-y-parc (Brec), under the park. 

Dan, Dane, Den E, forms of the word Daene, a Dane, and indi- 
cating Danish settlements ; found almost wholly in the Dane- 
lagh or Danish Engfend. Ebt. r D^n-by (Ybrks.), the Dane's 
abode ; Dane-thorp (Camb.), the Dane's farm ; Den-ton, 16 
places in north-east counties, the Dane's town<; Dens-hanger 
(North.), the Dane's hill. 

Danwg jB. from St. Tanwg. Ex. r Llan-dbnwg (Merion.), St. 
Tanwg's church. 

Dab, Dart 5. a corruption of dwr^ water. Ex. : Dar-ley (Derb.), 
i, e.f dwr-lle, th^ place by the water ; Dar-wen (Lane), bright 
water; Darent-ford, now Dartford (Kent), the ford of the 
Dwr-gwerit or Darent, i,e. the water of Gwent, a name applied 
to the downs of Hampshire and the neighbouring district ; 
Dar-las-ton (Staff.), the town of tbe gray water, the coal 
shale probably giving the water its characteristic hue. 

Darlin B. from ddr, oak, and Uaifir a patch. Ex.: Darlin 
(Mon.), the oak patch. 

Dabbbn B: a small rocky hill. Ex. : Darren-hall (Yorks.), now 
Damall, the hall of the rocky hill ; Darren-ton, now Darring- 
ton (Yorks.), the town of the same; Pen-y-darren (Glam.), 
the hefid of the rocky hill. 

Dabbing. See Darren. 

Davbn, Davino B, from dwy-afon^ two rivers. Ex. : Daven-tre, 

* The Danish same Dagmar, day<Bpriiig, is a parallel casa 

o 2 
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now Daventry (Northamp.), Dayen-ham (Ches.), DaviDgton 
(KeDt). 
Daw, Dow E, a doe, answering to iSSfa^-batch, etc. Ex. : Daw- 
ley (Salop), the doe's place ; Doe-lis,* now Dawlish (Devon), 
the doe's meadows ; Dow-lish (Som.), the same. 
Daylrs. See Degley. 

Ddau, Tau B, two. Ex. : Llan-ddau-sant (Radn.), the church 
of two saints ; Cwm-tan-ddwr (Eadn.), the dingle of two 
waters. 
Ddeiniol B. St. Deiniol or Daniel. Ex. : Llan-ddeiniol (Card.), 

St. Deiniol's church. 
Ddu B. dark or black. Ex : Pwll-ddu (Radn.), black pool. 
Dean, Dene E. a hollow ; Celtic, Deky a small valley ; Brit^-, 
DenaUy the hollows.' Ex. : frequent in midland and south- 
east counties, but not found north or east of Ches. and Lane. 
Ex. : Dean Forest (Glouc), the forest of the hollows ; Rot- 
ting-dean (Suss.), the hollow of Hrotan, a chief; Hasling- 
dene (Kent), hazel meadow hollow. 
Dee B. from du-wy^ dark water. Ex. : the river Dee. 
Deep E. deep, or .low-lying. Ex. : Market-deeping (Line), the 
market town in the low-lying meadow ; Deep-dale (Cumb.) ; 
Deep-ford, now Dept-ford (Kent). 
Deeb E. from deor, a wild animal. Ex. : Deer-hurst (Kent), the 

wild animals' wood. 
Deoai, B. from ty, house, and Gai^ the saint's name. Ex.: 

Llan-degai (Carm.), St. Gai's church house.' 
Deofan B, St. Tegfan. Ex. : Llan-degfan (Angl.), St. Tegfan's 

church. 
Degley, Dayles B. from Tegla, or Theda, a saint. Ex. : Llan- 
degley (Radn.), St. Theda's church; Dayles-ford (Wore.), 
St. Theda's ford. 
Degwen B. from ty^ house, and Gwen, the saint's name. Ex. : 

Llan-degwen (Mer.), St. Gwen's church-house. 
Deilo B. from Teilo, saint and bishop. Ex. : Llandeilo-fawr 

(Carm.), the great church of Teilo. 
Delph E. from delfan, a ditch. Ex. : Delph (Yorks.), the King's 
Delph, a raised causeway and ditch extending from Peter- 
borough to Ramsey, the work of King Canute, a.d. 1035. 
Den. See Dan. 

Derby E., J), from deor, a wild animal, and hy, an abode. Ex. : 
Deora-by, now Derby, the wild animals' abode, the county 
being mostly forest in Saxon and Noiman times. 

* Domesday Book. 

* Dean Forest is so called in the lolo MSS. 

' Gai is named as a companion of King Arthur. — Livet qfJBritith SainU, 
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Dbbndaub E,j D. from deoran, of a deer, and (fo/r, a broad valley. 
Ex. : I)erndale (Heref.), the deer's vale. 

Derby B, from deru^ the oak. Ex. : the Derry hill (Momn.), 
oak hill ; Nant-y-derry (do.), oak brook. 

Debwbnt B. probably from dwr-gwent, the water of * Q-went,* or 
of the high lands, to which that term seems to have been 
generally applied. Ex. : Derwent rivers in Yorkshire and 
Derbys. ; Derwent, Darent, or Dart, rivers in Kent and Devon. 

Devebbux B. a corruption of Dyfric, Latinised Dubritius, a 
famous saint of the fifth century. Ex. : St. Devereux, an- 
ciently St. Dubritius (Heref.). 

Devizes L. ; the word occurs in old writers as Devisse, Divisse, 
Devies, and Divisio, and is locally corrupted to The Vies. It 
is traditionally explained as arising from the division of the 
land between king and bishop. Ex. : Devizes (Wilts). 

Devon B. from dw/n^ deep valley, plural deifneintf the British 
name of Devonshire. 

Dkw, Ddewi B. from St. Dewi or David, the apostle of Wales, 
sixth century. Ex. : Dew-church (Heref.), St. David's church ; 
Dews-bury (Yorks.), St. David's fortification ; Llan-ddewi, 8 
places (all in Wales), St. David's church. 

Dials B. Sl Tyeull. Ex. : St. Dial's (Monm.). 

Diddling. 8ee Dad. 

DiFF B. from TafF, the river. Ex. : Caer-daff, now Cardiff, the 
Boman camp near the Taff. 

DiGANWY B. St. Tegonwy, one of the founders of the college of 
Bardsey. Ex.: Diganwy (Carm.). 

Dbaeth, Tbaeth B, from traeth^ a sea-shore. Ex. : Tref-draeth 
(Ang.), the town or village on the sea-shore; Traeth-bach 
(Merion.), the little shore, being the shore of a small bay. 

Dtke E. properly dike, an entrenchment or wall. Ex. : Offa's 
Dike ; foss-dike (Line), the entrenched wall. 

DiL, DiLLi, DiLW, DiLUNO B, from delw^ an idol, probably 
indicating ancient sites of idol- worship. Ex. : Dil-ton (Wilts), 
idol-town ; Delw-car, now Dilliker (Westm.), the idol's pool ; 
Dilw-yn ' (Heref.), the idol's place ; Dilan-rtun, now DiUing- 
ton (Norf.), the idol's town ; Dil-horn, t. e. Delw-wam 
(Staff.), the idol's marsh. 

Din B. a camp, answering to the Latin dunum^ the Celtic dun, 
and the Saxon tun, Ex. : Din-mawr, now Dinmore (Heref.), 
great camp ; Din-dwr, now Dinedor (Heref.), water camp ; 
Din-der (Som.), the same. 

DiNABO B. St. Dinebo. Ex. : Llan-dinabo (Heref.). 

^ In Domefcday Book called Dilge^ i. e» Delw-ga, the idol's place. . 
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DiNAS B. a fortified hill. Ex, : Binas-fawr (Carm.), now Dy- 

nevor, the great or chief fortified hill, being the abode of the 

kings of South Wales. 
DiNGA, DiNGAT B, St. Dingat. Ex. : Dinga-stow (Monm.), St. 

Dingat's station ; Llan-dingat (Carm.), St. Dingat's church. 
DiscoBD B» below a wood. Ex. : Discoed (Radn.). 
DissEBTH B. a desert. Ex. : Disserth (Radn.). 
DiT E. a place enclosed by an entrenchment or ditch. Ex. : Dit- 

ton, 8 places ; Ditter-idge (Wilts), ridge enclosure ; Bittes- 

ham (Beron), enclosed village. 
Bitch E, an entrenchment, answering to Foss (ffoSf BX ^^ peaces 

in both classes lying on or near a Soman road. Ex. : Bitch, 

7 places. 
Bix E from die, a dike or walL Ex. : Bix-ton (Mon.), the town 

of the dike. 
Bock E. the dock or docken, BumexoihotBHij, still a common wild 

plant. Ex. : Bock-low (fieref.), dock hill ; Bockan, now 

Docking (Norf.), the place remarkable for the abundance of 

dock. 
Bod, Bodden E. from Boddo, Earl of Mercia. The name still 

survives as Bodd. Ex. : 23 places, all in Mercia. See Bad. 
Boo B, from Baga, the owner's name. Ex. : Bogs-thorp (line), 

Baga's farm-house. 
BoGMAEL B. a saint. Ex. : St. Bogmael's (Pemb.). 
Booo B. St Oudoceus, died a.d. 620. Ex. : Llan-dogo (Monm.), 

St. Oudoceus's church. 
BoL B. a bend of a stream.' Ex. : Bolwyddelan (Cam.), St. 

Gwyddelan's bend. 
Bon, Bun C. a hill ; dunum, L, Ex. : frequent as a suffix, as in 

London, Swindon, Maldon, etc., gu. v. 
Bon, Bun, water or a river ; a word belonging to the language of 

the Ossetians, a people of the Caucasus. The Bon river, in 

the country of the Bon Cossacks. Bonau, German, the 

Banube.' Ex. : the Bon or Bun river (Yorkshire and Abeiv 

deenshire). 
BoNAT B. St. Bonat, bishop of Fesulse, eighth century. Ex. : 

St. Bonat's (Glam.). 
BoNNiNGTON E, from Bonna, a man's name, still preserved in the 

surname Bonne. Ex. : Bonnington (Heref.), Bonna's town ; 

Bonnington (Leices. and Berks), the same. 
BoBE B. from dwr, water. Ex. : Bore (Berb. and Heref.) ; Bor- 

Chester (Borset), the Saxon fortified camp on the Boman site 

by the Briton's water. 

* Dr. Owen Pusrhe. 

* Philological Proofs of the Unity of the Human Bace. By A. J. Johnes. 
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DoRHiNGTON E. frem Porma, the chiefs name, still preserved in 

the surname Dormer. Ex. : Dormington (Heref.). 
BoBSET ^. the setu or station of the Dor tribe, or the <tribe that 

dwelt by the water. 
Dote, Doyby B. from di/fi^ or de^f-wy, the stream of the lioUow. 

Ex. : the Dove river (Derb.), which flows through the long 

hollow of Dovedale ; the Dovey (Merion,). 
Dover jS. from dwfwr, watter. iDover (Kent) ; Condover (Salop). 
Dough B, from St. Docheu. Ex. : Llan-dough (Gtlam.), St. 

Docheu's church. 
Dow E. the doe. See Daw, supra, 
DovTN E. from dunef a grassy hill, answering to weald in Kent, 

and wold in Glouc, Line, and Yorks. Ex. : frequent in Sus- 
sex, Hants, and Wilts. 
Dbillo B. St. Trillo. Ex.: Llan-drillo (Merion.), St. Trillo*s 

church. 
Dbindod B. the Trinity, from triniiaSf Lat. Ex. : Llan-drindod 

(Eadn.), Trinity church. 
Dbinio B. St. Trinio. Ex. : Llan-drinio (Mont.), St. Trinio's 

church. 
Dbugabn B. from derwydd and gam^ the Druid's heap. Ex.-: 

Drugarn (Bvecons.). 
Dudley E. anciently DodAa-lege, or Dodelege, Bodda's land. 

Ex.: Dudley (Wore.). 
DuDNO B. St. Tudnof. Ex.^ Llan-dudno (Cam.), St. Tudnofs 

church. 
D11J4A8 B. anciently Duneleis,* from^i^n, aihill, and Uys^ a palace. 

Ex. : Dulas (Heref.), palace-hill. 
iDxTM, Dun. Bee Don and Din. 
J)t7ns E. from Dunna or Donna, a man*s name. Ex.-: DunnaV 

mere, now Dunsmere (Staff.), and Dunwood, the wood and the 

pool of Dunna. 
Dub E, corrupted from deor^ a wild animal. Ex. : Dur-ham, the 

wild beast's home. 
DvTTON C. and E. from dun, a hill, and tun, a fortification. Ex. : 

Dutton (Ches.), anciently Duntune,' the fortified hill. 
DwB B» water. Bee Dor. 
IDwBWG^. St. Twrwg. Ex. \ Llan-dwrwg (Cam.), fit. TwrwgVi 

church. 
(Dr B. ahouse. Ex.: Dy-moch, now Dymo<fk (Glouc), the swine's 

house. Bee Ty. 
IHpfan B. St. Dyfaii, the first baptizer of the Cymry, a.T). IS*.-* 

Ex.-: Merthyr Dyfan (Glam.), the martyr Dyfan's church. 

' Domesday Bodk. 'IhiA. • lob JfB& 
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Dtffetn B. a river valley. Ex. : Dyffiryn-clwyd (Denb.), the 

valley of the Clwyd. 
Dtfodwo B. from tt/^ a house, and Bodwg or Fodwg. Ex. : Llan- 

dy-fodwg (Glam.), St. Fodwg's church-house. 
Dtfiiydd-wg, Dyfbiwo B. St. Fryddwg. Ex. : Llan-dy-ftyddwg 

(Angl.), lian-dy-friwg (Card.), St. Fiyddwg's church-house. 
Dtke. See Dike. 
Dtsilio, Dyssul B. St. Silio or Sul. Ex. : Llan-dy-ssilio and 

Llan-dy-ssul (Mont.), St. Silio's church-house. 
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E 

E, contracted from ea orey, water. E-withiDgton (Heref.), water 
withing-toD, in distinction from Church Withmgton ; E-ton 
(Bucks), water town. 

Ea, ey, EI, lo, I E. ; aa, i>., water, indicating the sites of places 
once surrounded by pools or marshes, whidi in many instances 
have now become diy land, owing to the cutting down of the 
forests and the drainage of the soil in agriculture. Ex. : Ea- 
ton, 10 places ; Ey-ton, 2 places, water town ; Ey-ham, now 
Eyam (Derb.), water village ; Ey-worth (Bedf.), water estate ; 
I§r-wick, now Eyke (Suff.), the Norseman's village by the 
water. As a suffix, Ea occurs in 60 places, and Ey in 4. 
Ex. : Ports-ea (Hants), the water port ; Swans-ea (Glam.), 
Sweyn's water; I-field (Kent), water field; Ig-borough 
(Northamp.), the fortified town by the water. 

Em), Id E. possession ; in combination forming many persona 
names, as Ead-win, Ead-mund, &c., in which cases it means 
the fortunate warrior, the fortunate protection, &c. Ex. : 
Eades-burh, now Eddisbury (Ches.), Ead's fortification; 
Iddes-leigh (Devon), Ead's place; Id-borough (Oxf.), Ead's 
fortification. 

Eagle, Eqle, E. from agl^ a young shoot, also adopted as the 
name of a man. Ex. : Eagle's-diff (Dur.) ; Egle-ton (But.). 
See Ay\, 

Eai., El E. from eo/A, a hall or palace. Ealhing, now Ealing 
(Midd.). the hall in the meadow ; Eling (Hante), the same. 

Eab E. the sea, or a large body of water. Ex. : Ears-don (Norf.), 
the hiU near the sea ; Ear-mouth, now Yarmouth (Norf. and 
Isle of Wight), the sea-mouth or estuary. See Yar. 

Eabdis E, from herdy a tender of cattle. Ex. : Herdis-lege, now 
Eardis-ley, and Herdis-len, now Eardis-land (Heref.), the 
herd's meadow and len^ or fee-farm land. 

Eabl N.jarl (pron. yarl), the only Norse title of nobility, meaning 
leader, which superseded the Saxon title iheffrif and still re- 
mains as the third rank of the peerage ; the only title in 
England which is earlier in date than the Norman conquest. 
Ex. : 8 places, all in midland counties, except Earl-ham 
(Norf.), the earl's dwelling. 

Eabn E. a name for the eagle, and thence a chiefs name. Ex. 
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Earn-ley (Suss.), eagle's meftdow ; Eam's-hill (Som.), eagle's 

hill. 
East^. the eastern of two places with similar root names in the 

same district. Ex. : 36 places, of which 13 are East-on, eaA 

town. 
Easteb, Eostb E. from the Saxon goddess Eostre, whose festival 

was, it was said, changed by the Christian missionaries to the 

commemoration of the Resurrection. The places thus named 

were probably the sites of the worship of the goddess. Ex. : 

Easter-ey, now Eastrey (Kent), Eostre's pool; Eastr-op 

(Hants), Eostre's thorp or farm. 
Ebb, Ebbe, Ebbeb, Ebb E. Ebbe, a female saint.^ Ex.: St. 

Ebbe (Glouc); Ebben-^, now Ebony (Kent), St. Ebbe's 

pool; Ebbes-boum (Wilts), Ebbe's brook; Ebbers-ton 

(Yoi^s.), Ebbe's town ; Ebring-ton (Glouc), the same. See 

Abb. 
Ec, EcK E. from Ecca, a man's mame.' Ex.: Ec-ton (Northam.), 

Ecca's town ; Eckley, Ecca's meadow. 
EccLES G. from ^KK\i)<r/a, a place of assembly, afterwards a 

church. Ex. : Eccles (Lane.) ; Ecdes-field (Yorks.). 
EcHiNG B. the narrow places. Ex. : The islands anciently so 

called in the Bristol Channel, now known by the Norse names 

of Steep and Flat Holmes. 
EouNG E. from Ecca and incga, Ex. : Ecking-ton (Wore.), the 

town of Ecca's children. 
Ed K See Mad. 
Edbvb E, from Eadburh, feminine Eadburghu, the happy 

fortress, a personal name. Ex.: Edbur-ton (Suss.), Eiad- 

burh's town. 
Eddle, Eddles E. cor. from athel^ noble, a man's name. Ex. : 

Edlas-<ton (Derb.), .Ethel's town ; Eddies-borough (Backs)« 

Ethel's fortified town. See ^thel. 
Eden, Edino E from Edwin, king of Northumbria. Ex. : 

Edens-or (Derb.), Edwin's over or hill; Eding-all (StafEl), 

Edwin's hall. 
Edetbn JB. founder of a college of 300 * saints ' at Llan-ede}Tn 

(Glam.), iEdeym's church. 
Edg, Edge E, from ecg, a ridge. Ex. : Edg-cott (Northam.), 

the shepherd's hut on the ridge ; Blackston-edge (Yorks.), the 

ridge of black rock. 
Edmon E. corrupted from -Edelmen, belonging to .Sldelm. 

Ex. : Edmon-ton (Midd.), called ^delmentun in Domesday 

Book. 

* Ebbe was daughter of King Ethelfrid, a.d. 660,— Bede. 

* Ecca was Bishop of Hereford, ▲.D. 747. 
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Edmxtkd ^. happy protection, the name of the famous king of 

the East Angles, afterwards canonised. JEz. : St. Edmnnd's- 

•bury (Snff.), Edmund's fortified town ; Edmimd-thorp (LeicX 

Edmund's farm. 
Edyik K anciently Gedefen.^ Ex. : Edvin Ealph and Edyin 

Loach (Heref.). See Ged, infra, 
Ed-win E, the happy victoE. See Eden. 
Effingham K from Iffii and incgaham^ meaning the home of the 

children of Effa or Uflk Ex. : Effingham (Surrey). See Uffa. 
Eo, Eoo, Eggin E, from egga, the owner's name. Ex. : Eg-dean 

(Suss.), Egga's hollow; Egges-ford (Devon), the ford ^ef 

Egga; Eggin-ton (Derb.), J^ga's town; Eg-mont (Cumb.), 

the mount of Egga. 
Egglb E. from .^1, the chiefs name. Ex. : Eggle-ton (ButL)» 

^gl's 4own. See M^^ supra, 
Eoifvinrs /B, from iKKXricria^ a church, indicating a church built 

on a site not sacred in heathen times. Ex. : Eglwys-cymm 

(Carm.), the church on the common hiU. 
Eo-WAD B, a saint. Ex.: Llan-egw»d (Carm.), St. lESgwad's 

<buich. 
EmiON B, a king's name. Ex. : Llan-fair-caer-Einion (Mont). 

St. Mary's church in Einion's^camp or town. 
EiTHON B, from eith^afimf uttermost stream. Ex.: EithoQ 

(Radn.). 
'ElE, SeeAyl. 

Elan B. a young deer. Ex.^ the Elan (Radn.). 

Elbeb E. See Albur. 

Elder E, the 'elder, Sambttctts of botany ; or from Aldred, m 

Saxon saint. 
Elian B, a saint. Ex.*: Llan-elian (Angl.), St. Elian's church. 
Eliw B. a saint. Ex. : Uan-eliw (Brec;), St. Eli w's church. 
Elleb, Obl E. from aler^ air, or or/, the alder-tree, still called 

orl in Herefords. EUerton (Northum.), Orleton (Heref.), the 

town among the alders. 
Elles E, from Xing Ella. See Hels, infra, 
Ellt B, St. Elli, sixth century. Ex. : Llanelly (Brec. and 

Carm.), St. Elli's church. 
Elm E, the elm-tree, Vlmus of botany. Ex. : 23 places. 
Els E, from King Ella. See Hels, infra, 
Elt E, from eald, old. Ex. : Elt-ham (Kent), old home. 
Elva, Eltan, Elye, Eltis, Elying E, from St. Elvan. Ex. : 

Elvas-ton (Derb.), Elvan's town; Elve-den (Suff.), Elva's 

hollow; St. Elvis (Pemb.); Elvan-ton, now Elving-ton 

*■ Domesday Book. 
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(Yorks.), Elvan's town. Perhaps Elvan is only an Anglicised 
form of Elwedd or Elwy, a British saint's name. 

EcwEDD B, a saint. Ex. : Llan-elwedd (Rad.), St. Elwedd's 
church. 

Ely E. from eel and ey. Ex. : Ely (Camb.), the island of eels. 

Em E, from Emma. See Am. 

ExBEB, from King Ambrosius. See Amber. 

Emble, Eml N. from emhUij the alder-tree. Ex. : Emble-ton 
(Durham), alder-town ; Emley (Yorks.), alder place. 

EiaaKG E. from Emma and incga, Ex. : Emming-ton (Oxf.), 
the town of Emma's descendants. 

Emnbth E. from the name of Edmund, king of East Angles and 
a martyr, and hythe^ a harbour. Ex. : Emneth (No^.), Ed- 
mund's harbour.. 

End, En E, the end of an estate or a ridge of hills. Ex. : End, 
frequent in Wore ; En-field (Midd.), the end of the open 
country or field, or En-fen, the end of the fen or marsh ; En- 
twistle (Lane), the store-house at the end of the cultivated 
country. See Twistle, infra, 

Endbb E perhaps from King Penda. Ender-by (Leic. and 
Line), Penda's abode. 

Engle E. English. Ex. : Englefield (Berks), the scene of the 
great battle in a.d. 871, in which the men of Wessex defeated 
Uie Danes with great slaughter. 

Ep, Eps E. from (gpa^ an aspen tree. Ex. : Ep-worth (Line.), 
aspen estate ; Eps-om (Surr.), eeps ham, or aspen village. 

Epfes E. from (s-ps^ an aspen. 

Eppino E, from Gippan, possessive of G-ippa, a man's name. 
Ex. : Epping forest, Gippa's forest. See Ips. 

Ebdino E, from Cerdic, a man's name. Ex.: Erdington 
(Warw.), Cerdic's town. 

Ebming E, See Irming. 

Ervon jB. See Irfon. 

Ebwood B, recte Erwd, the ploughed land in the wood. Ex. : 
Erwd (Brec). 

EsK B: from yaCy water. Ex. : the two rivers Esk. 

EvANJOBB B, anciently Evanchop, or Evan* a cop, t.e. Evan's hill- 
top. Ex. : Evanjobb (Bad.). 

EvB, Even, Eves, Evinq, Heven, Heveb, Hbving E. from tfes, 
brink or margin. Ex. : 17 places, all in midland counties ; 
Eve-don (Line), the brink of the hill; Even-load (Wore), 
the brink of tne way; Ever-ton (Lane), the town on the 
brink ; Eves-ham (Wore), the home on the brink (of the 
Avon) ; Eves-batch (Heref.), the path on the brink ; Eving- 
ton (Leie) ; Hever (Kent), the brink. 
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Ew, EwELM, from (Bwelm^ the fountain-head of a stream. Ex. : 
Ewell (Surr.) ; Ewelm (Oxf.). 

Ewm B. from St. leuan or John. Ex. : St Ewin (Glouc). 

EwYAS B. anciently Euas, perhaps from yw y«, the place of the 
yew trees. Ex. : Ewyas (Heref.) ; the adjoining district of 
Crickhowell was called Ystradyw, yew valley.* 

ExB, C.y from ysc, water. Asser, in his * Annals of Alfred,' 
under the date 876, mentions " a place called in Saxon fcjutn- 
ceaster, but in British Cairwise, which means, in Latin, the 
city of Ex, situated on the eastern bank of the river Wise.' 
How or when the word Wise became Exe, we know not. 

* lolo MSS. 
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F. 

la British' words, the single /is- tfveays sonnded as v in English ; the donlblb 

iT as/. 

Ta, Ma. B, a place. Ex. : Eleddfa (Badnors.), Bleddjn's place ;:' 

G-wydd-fa (Camarv.), conspicuous place ; Ma-llwyd (Memai), 

the brown or gray place.' 
FabonjS. St. Mabon. Eai. : Llan-feibon (Glam.), St. MabosTs 

church. 
Fac, Faken. See Fax. 

Fabs B. a field. Ex. : Llan-faes (Brec), church-field. 
FiiOAK B. St Fagan. Ex. : St Fagan^s (Glam.). 
Faib, Maib B. the Virgin Mary. Ex. : 14 places, all in Wales 

and Mbn., except Llan-fair-gadr-din (Salop), now Llanfair- 

waterdin, St^ Mary's church at the camp, seat, or station. 

Eix. : Llan-fair-ar-y-bryn (Carmar.), St. Mary's church on the 

MIL 
Fafth E. a female saint. Ex. : St Faith (Midd.). 
Fal. See Fejl. 
Falkbn, TAxtLK, Falcon, Fawk E, from the possessiTe ease of 

Falkr Foulk, or Fulke, a man's name, the falcon being his 

cognisance. Ex. r Falken-ham (Sufif.) ; Faulk-bourn (Ess.^, 

Falk's Ibrook r Falcon-bridge ; Fawk-ham, Folkes-ton (Kent). 

Thenfe also the surnames Fawkes, Vaux, and Ffoulkes, See 

Folk. 
Falkino E. from Falk and incga. Ex. : Falkmg-ham (lane), 

the home of Falk's descendants. 
Fan B. high. See Ban. 
Fapley B. from St. Mabli. Ex.: Llan-fapBsy (Mon.),. St. 

Mabli's church. 
Fab, Fare, Fair E, from/oer, a way. Ex. : 10 places in Mid. 

and S. counties. Ex. : Far-leijgl (Kent), way-side place ; 

Fare-ham (Hants), the home by the way ; Fair-field (Kent), 

the field by the way. 
Fabm E. frt>m feorm, a farm. Es. : Farm-borough (Som.), the 

fortified town of the farm. 
Fabino, Fabn, Febbino E, from feam^ a fern, the FUix of 

botany. Ex. : 22 places, of which there are — Faring-don, 8 

^ Bleddyn was the name of several bards, aj). 1090-1260. 
■ Biohards' Welsh Dictionary. 
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places, ferny camp ; * Fam-liiirst (Susa.), ferny wood ; EerriDg 
(Suss.), the ferny place. 

Tabthino Bl from feording^ the fonrtb pnert. Ex. : Farthing- 
hoe (Northam.), the hill portion of an estate which was 
divided among four persons; Win-farttting (Norf.), victory 
fourth part, the estate having probably been won in a battle. 
Money-farthing (Heref.), the fourth part on the mynyold 
(mountain). 

Favebs, Fbvers E. perhaps from Fava or ^BVva, a man's name. 
Ex. : Favers-ham or Fevers-ham (Kent), Fjrva's home. 

Faw, Fow, Vow B. from Jfa«, the den of a wild beast. Ex. : 
Faw-le, now Fawley (&ref.), the place of the den ; Faw-wy, 
now Foy (ditto), tlw' water near the den ; Fow-ey (Comw.), 
the same ; Fown-hope (Heref.), the slope of the den ;. Vow 
(ditto), the den. 

Fawk. See Falken. 

Fax, Fac, Faken, Fecken E. from /<!'ajr, hair. Ex.: Hali-fax 
(Yorks.), holy hair ; Fac-comb (Hants), hair dingle ; Faken- 
ham (Norf.), Fecken-ham (Wore), hair village. The allu- 
sion is probably to some forgotten legend of the kair of a saint 
working miracles. 

Fbatheb. 8ee Fether. 

Fechan B. little, the feminine of hyphan, 

Fecken. See Fax. 

Fedw B. the birch-tree. See Bedw. 

Fedwt B. St. Medwy. Ex. r Uan-fedwy (Glam.). 

Felis, Fels, Felix, Flix L. from St. Felix, first bishop of the 
East Angles, a.d. 636. Ex. : Felis-kirk (Yorks.), Fels- 
thorp (Norf.), Felix-stow (SufF.), Flix-borongh (Line), re- 
spectively the church, farm, station, and fortified town of 
Felix. 

Fell, Fal D, from fjdd^ a range of hills. Ex. : frequent in N. 
Yorks., Camb., and S. Scotland*. 

Felp E, from Philip. Ex. : Felp-hais (Sbss.), Philip's home. 

Felt E. from fdtan^ a garden or enclosure. Ex. : Felt-ham 
(Midd.), the home in the gardeni; Felt-ton (Heref.), the town 
in the garden. 

Fen, Fenny, Fins E. from/<rw», a fen. Ex. r Fen-ditton (Camb.), 
the enclosure in the- fen ; Fenny Stratford (Bucks), the foiu 
of the fen on the Roman road ;; Fins-bury (Midd.), the forti- 
fication in the fens; 

Febbi E, from feran^ a ferry. Ex. : Ferri-by (Lincolns.), the 
abode at the ferry.. 

^' Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
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IFestinioo B. perhaps from Tnesen, an acorn, and wg^ a district. 

Ex. : Festiniog (Merion.), the district of acorns. 
Feth, Feath D. from Feada, a man's name.* Ex. : Fetherston- 

haugh (Northnm.), Featherston (Yorks.), Feth-em (Glouc). 

See Haugh and Ern. 
Ffili B. a saint. Ex. : Caer-ffili (Glam.), Fili's Eoman camp. 
Ffin B. a boundary; finis^ Latin. Ex..: Capel-y-fl&n (Brec.), the 

chapel on the boundary, between Heref. and Brec. 
Fpobdu B. a road. Ex. : Pen-y-gau-ffordd (Brec), the hill of 

the woodland road. 
Ffraed, Ffbsad B. St. Bride or Bridget. See Bride. 
Ffbaw B. fair or gentle. Ex. : Aber-fBraw (Angl.), the estuary 

of the gentle river, answering to garw or arrow^ rough or 

impetuous. See Arrow. 
Ffewd B, a stream. Ex. : Gwaun-fl&rwd (Brec.), the moor near 

the stream. 
Fftnnon B, a spring or welL Ex. : Ffynnonau (Brec.), the 

wells. 
Fi, Fife, Five. See Fy. 
Field E. or N. from feid, the open country ; or felde^ grassy 

land. Ex.: Field Calling (Norf.), Dalla's field ; Merrirfield 

(Warw.), St. Mary's field; Brad-field (Yorks.), the broad 

field. 
FiGAN B. from migUf a bog, or from St. Meigan. Ex. : Llan- . 

figan (Brec). 
FiHANGEL B. from mthangely the archangel Michael. Ex. : Llan- 

fihangel, 35 places, St. Michael's church. 
FiL E. from feld, a field. Ex. : Fil-by (Norf.), field abode. 
Fin. See Fen. 
Finch E. from finCf the linnet, and also a man's name. Ex. : 

Fincan-field, now Finching-field (Ess.), Linnet's country ; 

Finch-ham (Norf.). 
FiBTH J), from fiord f an arm of the sea. E. : the Sol way Firth, 

corrupted to Frith ; and frequent in Norway. 
Fifl, Fish, Fisheb K fiscy a fish, indicating fishing stations. 

Ex. : Fis-gard (Pemb.), fishing enclosure ; Fish-bourn (Suss.), 

fish-brook ; Fisher-ton (Wilts), fisher's town. 
Flad, Fled E. from flede^ a flood, or a site liable to be flooded. 

Ex. : Flad-buiy (Wore.), flood fortification ; Fled-borough. 
Flam, flame, hence a beacon or lighthouse. Ex. : Flamburgh,' 

now Flamborough (Yorks.), beacon fortress ; Flamstead 

(Herts), beacon station. 

* Feada, a Dane, an officer of Hard! Canute, was killed at Worcester 
A.D. 1042. 
' Traditionally said to be named from Ida the flame-bearer, a Korse chief. 
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Flan E. an arrow, and also a man's name. Ex. : Flanesborongh 
(Northam.), Flan's fortified town. 

Flax E. from Flecc or Flacc, a man's name, still preserved in 
the surname Fleck. Ex. : Flax-ley (Glouc), Flacc's land. 

Fled. See Flad. 

Fleet E. from fleot^ a naval station. Ex. : 3 times as a prefix ; 
4 times as a snfiBx ; Herring-fleet (Suffolk), Swine-flet^t 
(Yorks.), Sweyn's naval station; By-fleet (Surr.), the naval 
station near the Banish village. 

Fletch N. F. from fieche^ an arrow. Ex. : Fletching (Surr.), 
arrow-meadow, or bowman's place. 

Flet, Flit E. from flet, a cottage. Ex. : Flet-ton (Hants), cot- 
tage town ; Flit-wick (Bedf.), cottage village. 

Flix. See Felis. 

FocHRHiw B. anciently Bochrhiw-carn, which is translated, in 
the Lives of BHtish Saints, * the check on a stony road.' 
Ex. : Fochrhiw (Glam.), the scene of a combat in which King 
Arthur fons:ht. 

Foist B. St. Fwyst. Ex. : Llan-foist (Mon.), St. Fwyst's church. 

Fold, Fole E. irom foldcy a fold. Ex. : Deer-fold (Heref.), now 
Darvel, the enclosure for deer ; Folds-hill, now Foleshill 
(Warw,), the folds on the hill. 

Folk, Folkes E. from Falk or Foulk, a Norman chiefs name. 
Ex. : Folk-ton (Yorks.), Folkes-ton (Kent), Folke (Dorset), 
&c. 

Folly E. from folc-ley, the people's or public land, held by all 
persons in common on paying chief rent to the king. Ex. : 
Folc-ley, now Folly, a common name of a piece of land near a 
town. 

Font L. fonSy a fountain or spring. Ex. : Font-hill (Wilts), 
spring hill. 

Foo B. from ffaw^ a wild beast's den. Ex. : Foo-low and Foo- 
pen (Derb.), the hill and the headland of the wild beast's 
den. 

Force D. from fors, a waterfall. Ex. : only in Cumb. and 
West., and sometimes corrupted into Foss. 

FoBD E. a shallow part of a river where a road crosses. Ex. : 
10 places as a prefix, and frequent as a sufi&x, all in Mid., E. 
and S. counties. Ex. : Ford-ham, 3 places, the home or vil- 
lage at the ford ; Bath-ford (Som.), the ford by the bathing- 
place ; Rom-ford (Ess.), the ford of the Romans. 

Ford, from J7br<?<?, Brit., a road. Ex.: rare; Haverford-west, 
/. e. Gafr-flfordd-gwest, the inn on the goat's road. 

Fore E. in front of. Ex. : Fore-mark (Derbys.), in front of the 
boundary. 

P 
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FoBN. See Farn. 

Foss B. from ffoss^ a ditch or entrenchment. Ex. : occurs only 
in Yorks., Line, Camb., and Oxf. ; Foss-dyke, the road de- 
fended by a ditch and a mound; Foss-town, now Foston, 
ditch town. 
FowN B. See Faw. 

Fox E. from folces, belonging to the people. Ex. : Fox-ley 
(Heref.), the folk's laud. See Folly. {Tod is the Saxon 
"woM for a fox.) 
FoT B, See Faw. 

Fbais, Fbies, Fbis, Fbys E. from Freya or Friga, the Saxon 
Venus, to whom Freya's da eg, or Friday, was dedicated. Ex. : 
Frais-thorp (Yorks.), Freya's farmhouse; Fries-thorp (Line), 
the game; Fris-by (Leic), Freya's abode; Frys-ton (Yorks.), 
Freya's town. 
Fbamp, Frami^ing, Fbemino E. from, frem^ foreign. Ex.: 9 
places, all probably the settlements of foreigners, among 
which are — Fram-field (Suss.), the foreigner's field; Fram- 
ling-ham (Suff.), the foreigner's village, Uvg meaning state 
or condition, as in weak-ling, found-ling, etc. ; Fremingham 
(Yoiks.), the home of the children of the stranger. 

Frensham D. and E, from Frene and Mm. Ex. : Frenes-ham, 
now Frensham (Surr.). (Frene is mentioned as one of the 
chiefs of the invading Danes in a.d. 871. — A. S. Chronicle.) 

Frethorn E. anciently Fethan-lea,* Feada's meadow. Ex. : 
Frethom (Glouc). 

Friday E. from Fridu or Frideswide, a king's daughter and 
saint, A.D. 740. Ex. : Friday-thorp (Yorks.), St. Frida's farm- 
house. 

Frith, corrupted from firth^ qu. v. 

Frpih B. said by Camden (* Magna Britannia') to mean a wood. 
Ex. : Chapel-en-le-frith (Derb.), chapel in the wood. 

Fromb, Froom B. from ffraw^ fair. Ex. : Frome river (Som.) ; « 
Froom river (Heref.). 

Frother. See Brother, supra, 

Fryern E. belonging to Friars. Ex. : Fryern Bamet (Midd.), 
the friar's Bamet, in distinction from East and Chipping, t.€. 
Market Bamet. 

Fbynach, B. St. Brynaeh.* Ex. : Llan-frynach (Brec), St. 
Br)-nach's church. 

Frys. See Frais. 

FuL, FuLLAN E. foul or dirty. Ex. : 10 places, among which are 

* Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. A.D. 584. 

" Asfer the monk, qnotpd by Richards. 

* Bees' Lives of British Saints. 
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Ful-brook (Oxf.), and Ful-beck (Line), the dirty brook; 

Fullan-ig -(Yorks,), now Fulneck, the dirty water; Fullan- 

ham (Midd.), now Ful-ham, the village in the dirty place. 
FuLMODBSTAN E, the rock of Fulmod. Ex. : Fulmodestan 

(Norf.), 
FuNDBN, FuNTiNG jEi perhaps a corruption of fountain. Ex.: 

Funden-hall (Norf), fountain hall; Funting-ton (Suss.), 

fountain town. 
Fy, Fi, Five, Fifb K from Fyva, the owner's name. Ex. : Fy- 

field (Berks), and Fi-field (4 places), Fyva's field ; Five-head 

(Som.), Fyva's hut or hill ; Fife-head (Dorset), the same. 



72 
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G. 

Ga B. from gwi^ water. Ex. : Aber-ga-venny (Monm.), the 
estuary of the Fenni, or of the mountain water. 8ee Venny. 

Gab, Gade, Gaddbs B. from gdd or cM^ a battle. Ex. : Gads- 
hill (Kent), battle hill ; Gade river (Leic.) ; Gaddes-by, an 
abode by that river. 

Gadfan B, St. Cadfan, of Britanny, a.i>. 624, a companion of 
Padarn. Ex. : Llan-gadfan (Mont.), St. Cadfan 's church. 
See Badam. 

Gaffo B. St. Gafo. Ex. : Llan-gaflTo (Angl.). 

Gain B. from St. Cain (Cornish, Keyn). Ex. : Llan-gain (Carm.), 
the church of St. Cain. See Cain, supra, 

Gainsborough E. the fortified town of the Gaini. Asser {Life 
of Alfred) mentions that Alfred 'married a daughter of 
Athelred, Earl of the Gaini.' 

Gallt B. a steep wooded place. See Allt. 

Gamble, Gamlin E, from gamely old; Danish, gamlej also a 
man's name. Ex.: Gamble-by (Cumb.), Gamel's abode; 
Gamelsthorp (Cumb.), Gamel's farm ; Gamelan-hay, now 
Gamling-hay (Cumb.), Gamel's enclosure. Hence the Scotch 
surname Gemmel. 

Gammarch B. St. Cammarch. Ex. : Llan-gammarch (Brec), 
St. Cammarch's church. 

Gan B. from genauj a mouth or opening of a pass. Ex. : Llan- 
gan (Carm.), the church in the opening; Llan-ganna (Glam.), 
the same ; Gana-rhiw, now Ganarew (Heref.), the sloping 
path in the opening. Or it may be from Gunna JVi, and rhiw 
B.^ indicating the settlement among the Britons of some 
Norse rover, bearing a name which variously appears as Gun, 
Gunn, Gunnr, and Gunna. ^ Gun, infra. 

Gap E. an opening. 

Gab E. from gara, a promontory. Ex. : Gar- forth (Yorks.), the 

road by the promontory. 
Gabbold E. bold in war, a man's name, still preserved in the 
name Garrold. Ex. : Garbold's-ham (Norf.), Garbold's home. 
Gard B. from gaard^ an enclosure, hence garden. Ex. : Fis- 

gard (Pemb.), the fishery enclosure. 
Gabmon B. St. Germanus. Ex. : Clas-gaimon (Bad.), St. Ger- 
manus's cloister. 
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Gabmond D. a man's name. Ex. : Garmonds-haj (Dur.), Gar- 

mond's enclosure.* 
Garnons N. F. from Robert de Gamon, the first Norman lord.' 

Ex. : Garnons (Heref.). 
Gabs E. from ffers^ grass. Ex. : Gars-ton (Berks), grass town ; 

Gars-don (Wilts), grassy-hill; Gursan-tun, now Garsington 

(Oxf.), grass town. 
Gabth JB. a hill or promontory. Ex. : Garth-brengig (Brec), 

the Frenchman's hill. 
Garth N. from gardr, a field or enclosure. Only occurs in York- 
shire and the Norse-colonised districts. Ex. : Ays-garth 

(Yorks.), the field of the gods, or the hedged field. See Ais, 

Hag, Hay. 
Garves N. F. from Gervase, the lord's name. Ex. : Garves-ton 

(Norf.), Gervase's town. 
Gar WAY, E, from gyrwe^ a marsh. Ex. : Garway (Heref.), the 

marsh ; or from garw (5.), a rough place. 
Gat, Gate B. from gadr^ a seat or a high hill. Ex. : Gat-comb 

(Glouc), the dingle by the high hill ; Gate-le (Norf.), the 

hill place, the hill top. 
Gates E. from gaet^ a goat. Ex. : Gates-head (Dur.), called by 

Flor. Wig. ' caput caprae.' 
/Gathan B, St. Cathan. Ex. : Llangathan (Carm.), St. Cathan's 

church. 
Gattertop E. and B. ; anciently Gatterde-hope,' probably from 

Guthred, the owner s name, and hope, a sloping plain. Ex. : 

Gattertop (Heref.). 
Gattoc B, from Cattwg, saint and bishop. Cattwg, who 

flourished in the sixth century, is styled in the Triads * one of 

the three chaste knights' of Arthur's court. Ex. : Llan-gattoc 

(Mon.), St. Cattwg's church. 
Gay. See Ged. 
Gay, suffix, N. F.^ a form of haiey or enclosure. Ex. : Gamlin- 

gay (Suf.), Gamelin's entrance; Shin-gay (Camb.), Sheen's 

enclosure. See Shin. 
Ged, Gay, as prefix, E. from gaedy a goad, also a man's name. 

Ex. : Gaedan-ey, now Gedney (Line), Gaeda's water ; Gede- 

Icn, now Edvin (Heref.), Gaeda's fen; Gray-ton, 6 places. 
Gedding, Giddino E. from gaed, a man's name (Geddes is still a 

surname in Scotland), and m<?^a, children. Ex. : Gedding-ton 

(Northam.). and Gidding (Hants), the town and the possessioo 

of Gaed's children. 

* Gurmundns, a Norse captain ia a.d. 590 oyercame Caretioas in battle. 
-~Oal/ntlus Monm. 

* Domesday Book. " Domesday Book ; and Dogdale's Monastioon. 
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Gbdwyn B. frum St. Caedwyn. Ex. : Uan-gedwyn (Denb.), St 

Caedwyn*8 church. 
Ceinwyn B. St. Heinwyn. Ex. : Llan-geinwyn (Angl.), St 

Heinwjn's church. 
0ELB B. the river Gelau, %. e, of horse-leeches. Ex. : Aber-geld 

(Denb.), the estuary of that river. 
Geixi B, See Celli. 
Gbnau B, a mouth, or opening between hills. Ex.: Llan- 

fihangel-6enau-'r-glyn (MoDt.)» St. Michael's church in the 

mouth of the glen. 
Gennt B. St. Cannau. Ex. : Llan-genny (Brec.), St. Cannau's 

church. 
Gentdd B. St. Cenydd. Ex. : Llan-genydd (Glam.), St. Cenydd's 

church. 
Gesbeo B» See Cerrig. 
OiDDiNG. See Gedding. 
Gill, a narrow glen^ perhaps from gyll, B», the hazel tree, which 

prows in such places. Ex. : common in Cumberland and 

Westmoreland. 
GiLLiNO B. from Gelinga, a man's name. Ex. : Gilling (Yorks.), 

from Gelingan, belonging to Gelinga ; Gilling-ham, 3 places, 

anciently Gelinge-ham,' Gelinga's home. 
GiLMOB C. a man's name, and still a surname in the Scottish low- 
lands. Ex. : Gilmor-ton (Leic). Gilmor's town. 
On^s, Gii.ES, GiLLi E. from St. Giles. Ex. : 7 places, among 

which are Gils-ton (Herts), GilesVtown ; Gilli-gate (Durh.), 

(liles's gate; Giles-ton (Glam.), GiWs town; Gil-crux 

(Cumb.), Giles's crofss. 
Glades B. from St. Gwladys, daughter of King Brychan Bry- 

cheiniog. Ex. : Glades-tre (Radn.), Gwladys' town. 
Glais, B. from gISLSy blue or green. Ex. : Glais-dale (Yorks. ), 

the green dale. 
Gi>AMouGAN B. from ffJantty a bank, mor, sea, and ga^ place : the 

plaee at the sea- shore. 
Glan, Glani> 5. from (9'/a««, a river's bank. Ex.: Glan-grwyney 

(Brec.), the bank of the Grwyney; Gland-ford (Norf.), the 

way (ffordd) on the bank. 
Glasbubt B. and E. probably a corruption of Gwladys-burh, the 

SaxoD station named from the British saint, a daughter of 

Brychan Brycheiniog, the king of the district. 
GuLSTON K anciently Glae^ting, from the British word gldsfennen, 

the holm oak. Ex. : Glaesting-burh, now Glastonbury (Som.), 

the fortification of the holm oak, or of the place named 

* Domesdaj Bo(dE» 
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from that tree by the Britons. St. David retired hither a. d. 

630. 
Glem E. from St. Clement. Ex. : Grlem-ham (Suff), the home 

of Clement. 
Glbn JE.from j^lynn B. or gleann C. a narrow valley. Ex. t 2 

places, Qlen-field and Glen-magna (Leie.). 
Glbws B. from St. Glewis. Ex. : Glews-ton (Heref.), St Glewis* 

town. 
G1.0DDFA B. from cJoddfa^ an excavation. Ex. : Pen-y-gloddfa 

(Card.), the head of the excavation. 
Glou B. from gloyw^ bright or clear. Ex. : Glon-cester, anciently 

Caer-p:loyw, the fortress near the clear water. 
Gltn, Gltndb J5. from glynn, a narrow valley. Ex. : Glyn-nedd 

(Glam.), the narrow valley of the river Ncdd; Glynn, now 

Glyiide (Suss.). 
Goad, God, Godb, Goodeb, Gos E. from GJodn or Godgifu,. God's- 

gift, a woman's name. Ex. : Goad-by (Leic), Godu's abode ; 

GodVhiU (Wight), Godu's hill; Godu-rich, Good-rich (Heref.), 

Godu's ric or rule ; ^ Gooders-ton (Norf.), Godu's town ; 

Gk)du's-well, now Gos- well (Midd.). 
Goat, Got E. from gaet^ a goat, probably the cognisance of the 

owner. Ex. : Goat^hurst (Som.), the goat's wood ; Got-ham 

(Notts\ the goat's village. 
Goddahd E. from God red, good in counsel, a man's name. 
Godding, Goodnes E. from Godwio, the good victory, a famous 

names among the Saxons. Ex. : Godwin's town, now God- 

dington (Oxf.) ; Goodnes-ton (Kent), the same. 
GoDMAN, Goodman E. from Godmund, one whose protection is 

good, a man's name. Ex. : Godman-chester (Hunts), God- 

mund's fortification ; Goodman-ham (Yorks.), Godmund's 

home. 
Gop B. from gqf^ a smith, or from gogof, a cave. Ex. : Pwll-y« 

gof (Denb.), the smith's pool, or the pool near the cave. 
Gold E. the metal. Both Britons and Saxons wore golden 

ornaments, probably formed from the gold found in thA 

streams ; and it may be that the sites of some of these gold- 

vFashings are indicated by the names. Ex.: Gold-clift 

(Monm.).* 
Good. See Goad. 
Gop. See Copp. 

* 'The manor belonged to Godn, sister to Edward the Confessor. 

* * 80 called,' says Giialdus Cambrensis, * because the cliff is golden-hned 
^om the reflection of the boq on it, and ttie peaaantrj bdieve that the rock 
contains gold.* 
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OoB B. a choir or cathodraL Ex. : Ban-gor, 2 places, the high 
choir. 

GoKLLWTK B, probably from cors^ a bog or marsh, and llwynt ft 
copse. Ex. : Gorllwyn (Monm.), the copse in the marsh. 

Gos E. the gorse, UUx of botany, still a common plant. £iz. : 
Gos-lield (Ess.), Gos-beck (Stiff.). Or it may be a oontrao- 
tion of Goda's. 8ee Goad. 

Got. See Goat. 

GouD E. perhaps from the woad, haiis of botany, a plant used 
by the Briton in the production of the blue Ayt^. wherewith 
tbey stained their bodies.' Ex.: Goud-hurst (.Kent), woad 
wood. 

Gowsa B. from gwyr^ crooked, probably in allusion to the line 
of coast. Ex. : Gower (Glam.). 

GoY B. corrupted from coed, qu. r. 

Gbaban B, a man's name, perhaps the herald to King Maelgwn, 
mentioned in the litis of St. Padarn.'^ Ex. : Llandilo Graban 
(Hadn.), the church of St. Teilo, built l^ Graban. 

Gbaff, Gsaf, Gkaten, Gsaves E. a ditch or moat.' Ex. : 
Graff-ham (Suss.), the moated home: Graf-ton (Heref.), the 
moated town; Graren-ey (Kent), the moat^ place by the 
water or river; Grav^es-end (Kent), the end of the ditch or 
moat, or the fortified end of the cultivated land. See End, 
supra. 

Gbain, Gkeno D. from Grena or Grana, a man's name. Ex. : 
Grain-thorp and Grains-by (Line), tlie farm and the. abode of 
Grena ; Greno-side (Yorks.), Grena's hide (a measure of land), 
i.e. estate. 

Gbampouxd N. F.f />., and B., locally derived from grand pont, 
grpa.t bridge, in support of which derivation the bridge on 
the arms of the borough is quoted; but the aoal<^y of 
Grandborough and other names suggests rather a Dano- 
British etymon, quasi Granda's pont. See Grand and Pont 
infra. 

Ob AND, Grant E. from the owner's name. Ex. : Grand's burh 
now Grandborough (Bucks and War w.) ; Graudison Stretton, 
(Heref-), Granda's street-town ; Grant-cheater (Camb.), 
Granta's fortitieii Roman town. 

Gbanob E. the farm-house of a monastery. Ex.: Wigmore- 
grange (Heref.), the grange of Wigmore monastery. The 
woid always indicates the neighbourhood of ancient monastic 
houses. 

. * CteeufB CammentaiieB. * Bees* ' Lives of Oambro-British Saints.' 

' Loid Clarendon. 
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Gbannog B. from St. Crannog, a contemporary of St. Patrick. 
Ex. : Llan-grannog (Card.), St. Crannog's church. 

Grat E, great. Ex. : Grat-wick (Staff.), great village. 

Graven, Gbaves. 8ee Graff. 

Great, Greet E. great. Bee Grat. 

Green, Grbn, Grin E. green. Ex.: Green- wich (Kent), the 
green wich or village in the verdant spot ; Gren-don (Heref.), 
anciently Grenedene,' the green dtiu or hollow; Grin-stead 
(Suss.), the verdant station. 

Gres, Grazk E. from gres^ grass, whence grese^ deer in grass-time, 
%.e. fat deer.* Ex. : Gres-ham (Norf.), grass farm ; Gres-ley 
(Derb.), grass land ; Grassen-hara, now Gressingham (Lane), 
grass farm ; Gressen-hall {Norf.), the hall in the pastures \ 
Graze-brook, etc. 

Gresford B. originallly Croes-ffordd, the way of the Cross. 
Ex. : Gresford (Denbighs.). 

Gret E. great. Bee Grat. 

Grey ^. F. from the name of the chief, De Croi, Anglicised to 
Grey. Ex. : Grey-stoke (Cumb.), Grey's palisade ; Grey- 
stead (Northum.), Grey's station. 

Greytree E, anciently Greitrewes, from Grey, and treow^ a tree. 
Ex. : Grey-tree (Heref.), Grey's trees. The Lords Grey of 
Wilton held land in the hundred of Greytree. 

Grims, Grimalds, Grimes J), from Grimald, the terrible ruler, 
the chief s name. Ex.: Grims-by and Grimalds- by (Line), 
Grimald's abode; Grimes-thorp (Yorks.); and the surname 
Grimes. 

Grin. See Green. 

Gro B. gravel or coarse sand. Ex. : The Gro, a riverside plea- 
sure ground at Builth (Brec). 

Gros N. F. broad. Ex. : Gros-mont (Mon.), the broad hill. 

Grundis B. from Grunda, the chiefs name, whence the surname 
Grundy. Ex. : Grundis-burgh (Suff.). 

Grwyny B. from, cretm/n, sheepfolds, and tcy, water. Ex. : 
Grwyny (Monm.), the water of the sheepfolds. 

GuA B. from St. Gua or Gulan. Ex. : Llan-gulan,' now Llaa* 
gua (Monm.), St. Gulan's church; Gue-graze (Cornw.). 

Guild E, an incorporation. Ex. : Guild-ford (Surr.), the corporate 
town at the ford ; Guilds-borough (Northam.), the fortified 
corporate town. 

GuiLSFiELD, perhaps St. Gulan's field. : Ex. : Guilsfield (Mont.). 

* Domesday Book. * * A hart of grese.*— OW Ballad, 

* Wakeman's Noted to the Liber Landavensis. 
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Guis JV. F. from Gui or Guy, the owner's name. Ex. : Guis- 

borough (Yorks.), Guy's fortified town. 
Gum E. excellent or distinguished. Ex. : Gum-ley (Leic), the 

land of the distinguished man, or the land of a chief named 

Gum. 
GxjMFBES E. from Humphrey. Ex.: Gumf res-ton (Pemb.), 

Humphrey's town. 
Qvs D. from Gunna, the name of a chief, and still, contracted 

into Gunn, a common surname in the Norse part of Scotland.* 

Ex. : 14 places, all in Danish England ; Gun-fieet, Gunna's 

harbour; Gun-thorp, Gunna's farm; Gunna's-by, now Gun- 

nersby, Gunna's abode. 
GuBio B. from St. Curig or Cyricus. Ex.: Gapel-gurig (Cam.), 

St. Curig's cliapel. 
GwAETHiB B. land alienated to make compensation for bloods 

shedding, from gwaeth^ blood, and tir^ land. 
GwAETHA B. from Gwynn Gwarther, an early British king men- 
tioned by Merddyn.* Ex. : Maes-y-Gwartha (Glam.), 

Gwarther' s-field. 
GwAUN B. a mountain field, or down. Ex. : Gwaun-ddwr (Brec.), 

water field ; Pen-y-waun (Glam.), the head of the field. 
GwBN B. feminine of gwyn^ white or fair. Ex. : Gwen-hwpp, 

now Gwennap (Cornw.), the fair slope. 
GwBNDRABTH B. saudy shore. Ex. : the river Gwendraeth. 
GwENT B. bright or elevated tract, the ancient name of Hamp- 
shire, and also of Monmouthshire. 
GwKBN B, the alder, Alnus of botany. Ex. : Gwern-y-bwlch 

(Mont.), the alders in the pass; Llan-y-wern (Brec), the 

church among the alders. 
GwEST B, a resting-place. Ex. : Gwest-ydd (Mont.), from gwest- 

ty-ddin, the camp resting-place. 
Gwic British and Breton a town or village. Ex. : Llan-gwic 

(Glam.), the village church. 
GwiLi B. from gwUl, a swift.* Ex. : the river Gwili (Carm.). 
GwM, a form of Cwm, qu. v. 
GwNOG B, 'a saiat's name. Ex. : Llan-gwnog (Mont.), St 

Gwnog's church. 
GwoBLOD B. from gweirglodd^ a meadow. Ex. : frequent in 

South Wales. 
GwBLE B. from gwr and leng, Ex. : Caer-gwrle (Denb), the 

* Dio. GassiuB (Ixvii. 5) mentions a prophetess named Ganna among the 
Germans, worshipped temp. Domitian. 

* Stephens's ' Lit«rature of the Kymry.* 
' Eichards, in Welsh Diet. 
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camp of the legion of the Gwr, a tribe who seem to hare 

called themselves the men, 
GwBox B. a hero or worthy. 
GwY, Wy, Wye B. from gwi/, water. Ex. : Gwy-ddaren (Denb.), 

the water near the rocky hill ; the rivers Wye (Heref., Derb., 

Kent). 
GwTDDBL.5. a man of the woods, or savage, applied to the 

Irish. Ex. : Gwyddel-wern (Merion.), the alders of the Irish, 

probably indicating the place where a band of invading Irish- 
men was defeated. 
GwYN, Wyn B. white or fair ; when it is a prefix it is a man's 

name. Ex. : Gwyn-fa (Carm.), Gwyn's-place ; Ber-wyn 

(Mont.), the white boundary, perhaps from the snow covering 

it in winter. 
GwYTinAN B, from gwjfdden, a tree. Ex. : Gwythian (Com.), 

the place of trees. The name Gwyther is probably from the 

same root, and (like savage) originally meant a dweller in the 

woods. 
Gtbi B. from St. Cybi. Ex. : lian-gybi (Monm.), St. Cybi's 

church. 
Gyfelach B. from Cyfelach, Bishop of Uandaff. Ex. : Llan- 

gyfelach (Glam.), St. Cyfelaoh's church. 
Gynllo B. St. Cynllo. Ex. : Llan-gynllo (Bad.), St. Cynllo's 

church. 
Gynog B. from St. Cynog. a son of King Brychan, a.d. 400. 

Ex. : Llan-gynog (Mont.), St. Cynog's church ; Merthyr 

Cynog (Brec), the church of the martyr Cynog. 
Gynwyd B. from St. Cynwyd. Ex. : Llan-gynwyd (Glam.), St. 

Cynwyd's church. 
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H 

Often takes the place of g at the beginning of British words, and at the 
end of Old English words ; omittod from Old English words where it pre> 
cedes r and tr ; and often prefixed, in the midland and eastern counties, to 
words originally beginning with a Towel, a peculiarity still marking the 
speech of those districts. 

Ha, Heaob, Ha E. from heag or hedht high. Ex. : Ha-bnrh, 

now Habrough (Line), the high fortification; Heage (Derb.), 
the high place ; Ha-bur-ham, now Habergham (Lane), the 
village of the high fortification. 

Habber. See Abber. 

Hac, Haccon, Hackn, Hax N, from the possessiTe case of Haco, 
the name of a Norse king. £x. : Haccon-by (Line.)) and 
Hax-ty (Yorks.), Haco's abode; Hackn-ey (Midd.), Haco*s 
marsh or pool ; Hack-ness (Yorks.), Haco's promontory ; Hac- 
comb (Devon), Haco's hollow. 

Hacking, Heckino N. and E. from Haco and incga, Ex. : Hac* 
ing-ton (Kent), Haco's children's town ; Heckiug-ham (Norf.), 
the home of the same. 

Had, Haddis E. from Hadda, or Adda, or JEtior, an adder, the 
chiefs name. Ex. : Had-don (Hunts), Hadda's camp or hill ; 
Haddifeor, now Hadsor (Wore.), Hadda's boundary. Seie 
Adder. 

Hafod B. a booth or summer hut. Ex. : Hafod (Card.); Bryn- 
hafod, etc. 

Hag, Hague, Haigh, Hay, Hut, Hbys E. from haga, enclosed 
land.* Ex. : Hag-bourn (Berks), the enclosure near the 
brook; Haigh, Hague (Lane) the enclosure; The Hay 
(Brec), ditto; Uris-hay (Heref.), the enclosure of Uris, a 
'Norman knight of the eleventh century; Northern and 
Southern Hay (Devon.), Round-hay (Som.); Harpur-hey and 
Green-heys (Lane). Hence also haw-thom, the thorn of 
which hedges were composed. The Hague in Holland, and 
La £[aye Sainte, the holy enclosure, in Belgium. 

Haigh. See Hag. 

Hail, Haile, Hales, Hayle, Heal N, from haelCf a hero, as< 
sumed as a man's name. Ex. : Hail-weston (Hunts), Haela's 

^ Hals, sepes, sepimentom.— iS[p6/man'« Olouary, 
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waest-town, in distinction from other waest-towns, or towns 
built on the waste ; Hailes (Glouc), Haela's estate ; Hales- 
owen (Wore), Haela's own; Heal-nangh (Yorks.), Haela's 
grassy hill ; Hayle (Comw.). 

Hal, Hall E. from hal^ or alh, a hall or palace. Ex. : 30 places, 
in which the suffix is ford, ham, ing, low, stead, stow, ton, or 
well, qu. V. singidatim. 

Ham E. a home or a village. Ex. : 17 places as a prefix, and 
frequent as a suffix. Ham- stead and Ham-ton are corruptly 
written Hamp-stead and Hamp-ton. Hence also the word 
homestead. 

Hamble, Hamil, from Gamel, q. v. Ex. : Hamble-den (Bucks), 
Gamel's valley ; Hamil-ton, Gamel's town, also a surname, 
from Hambledon, the seat of Sir Gilbert de Hambledon, the 
founder of the Scotch ducal family of Hamilton, in the thir- 
teenth century. 

Hamnish E. from hamy a home, and naess, a promontory, or 
jutting hill. Ex. : Hamnish, anciently Hamenessa* (Heref.), 
promontory home. 

Han, Heak, Henn E. from hean, high, a form of heah. Ex. : 29 
places, among which are Han-bury (Wore), high fortifica- 
tion ; Hean-or (Derb.), the high boundary; Henn-ey (Ess.), 
the high place near the water. 

Hand E. the owner's name. Ex. : Hand-borough (Oxf.), Hand's 
fortified place ; Hands-worth (Yorks.), Hand's estate. 

Hanger, Hongeb E. a hiU. Ex. : Pans-hanger (Herts), Penna's 
or Panna's hill ; Cle-honger (Heref.), the clay hill. 

Hab E. gray or hoary;* harr, N., high, 'one of the names of 
Odin' (Sharon Turner). Ex.: Har-borough (Warw.), the 
gray or Odin's fortification ; Har-by (Leic), the gray or 
Odin's abode ; Hargrave (Norf.), the gray or Odin's entrench- 
ment. 

Harber E. from arbour. Ex. : Harber-ton (Devon), the town of 
the arbour, or the retreat. 

Hard, Harden E. from keord, a shepherd, possessive heordan, 
Ex. : 13 places, the most common form being Hard- wick, the 
shepherd's village or living place. 

Harding, a famous Norse rover. Ex. : Hardings-ton (Northam.), 
Harding-ton (Som.), Harding's town; Harding-ham (Norf.), 
Harding's village. 

Hare, Hares E. from hara, a hare, perhaps assumed as a name 
to imply swiftness of foot, as in the case of King Harold 



^ Dugdale*! Monasticon. 

An old har hoax.*— Shakipert : Borneo and Joliet. 
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Harf>foot. £x. : Hare-wood (Yorks.), the hare's wood ; Hares- 
field (Glouc). 

Habo K. from hearfft an idoFs temple. Ex. : Harg-ham. (Norfl), 
temple village. 

Hargbst B. perhaps from garw, rough, and gist, clay or earth. 
£x. : Hargest (Heref.), tlie rough earth hill. 

Harl N. from jarlf a leader or earl. Ex. : Harls-ton (Norf.\ 
the leader's town. Or it may be a contraction of Harold^ 
town. 

Harlikg. See Arling. 

Harm, Harmon, Harmonds B. from G^rmon, the British form 
of the name of St. Germanns of Troyes in France. Ex. ; 
Harms-ton (Line), St. Germanus' town ; Harmonds- worth 
(Midd.), St. Germanus' estate; St. Harmon (Bad.). 

Harold E. from King Harold II., to whom Ewyas Harold 
(Heref.), belonged. Mab-barold was the British name of a 
castle built in that district by the illegitimate son {mob) of 
that king. Ex. : Harold (Bedf.), etc. 

Harp, HARPvy E, from hearp, a harp, and perhaps marking the 
abodes of harpers, who held land on the tenure of doing ser- 
vice ns such to the king. Ex.: 9 places. The surnames 
£arp and Harper probably had the same origin. 

Haura, Harro E. from Hara (the hare), the owner's name. 
Ex. : Harra-cles (Staff), Hara's clay lands ; Harro-den 
(Northamp.), Hara's valley; Harro-gate (Yorks.), Hara's 
way. 

Harrai B. from St. Garrai. Ex.: Llan-harrai (Glam.), St. 
Garrai's church ; common in Ireland in the form of Garry, as 
Garryowen, etc. 

Harrino E. from Hara, and incga. Ex. : Harring-ton (Line), 
the town of Hara's descendants ; Harring- worth (Northamp.), 
the estate of the same. 

Harro. See Harrow. 

Harrolds. See Harold. 

Harrow E. and D. from hedh, high place, and hoe^ a hill. Ex.: 
Harrow-on-the-hill (Midd.), the high or conspicuous hill 
abode, the words * on-the-hill ' having been added in a time 
when the meaning of Heah-hoe was lost ; Pipere-herge,* now 
Peperharrow (Midd.), Pippa's high hill abode. 

Hars E. from Er^ the Saxon Mars. Ex. : Harsley (Yorks.), 
Er's place ; Hars-well (Yorks.), Er's well ; Harston (Leic. and 
Camb.), Er's town. See Erming. 

Habt, Hbrt E» from heorot, a hart. Ex. : 23 places. 

* Domesday Book. 
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Hartlb E. perhaps from u-yrtl, a diminutive of vyrt, a plant or 
herb, from whence we have whortle or hurtle, the little he;rb, 
Vaccinium myrtUlus of botany. Ex. : Hartle-bury (Wore.), 
the fortification among the whortles. The plant is common 
on the hills of the district. 

Hartlip E. from hart and leap. By old law, the owner of a. 
^ark or forest was entitled to the land beyond its boundary as 
far as a deer could leap. When the land was disafforested, 
the deer's leap was still claimed. In Derbyshire, it is called 
the ' buck leap,' and the claim was allowed in an action for 
trespass, tried at the assizes in 1844. Ex. : Hart-lip (Kent), 
Potes-lepe, now Putley (Heref.). 

Habw B. from garw, rough. Ex*-: Harw-ar-din, now Karwarden 
(Flints.), the camp on the rough land. 

Hasel, Haslino, Heslino, Hesslb E. from haesl, the hazel-tree. 
Ex. : Hasel-ey (Warw. and Oxf.), the hazel water or marsh ; 
Haeslan-den now Haslingden (Lane), hazel hollow ; Hesling- 
ton (Yorks.), the town among the hazels ; Hessle (Yorks,), 
the hazel. 

Hasiino, N. the name of a noted sea-king. Ex.: Hastings- 
leigh (Ess.), Hasting's meadow or place. 

Hat E. from haeth, a heath. Ex.: Hethfield,* now Hatfield 
(Heref.) ; Hatfield (Herts and Yorks.). 

Hatch, H aches E. from haca, a bar or bolt, hence a dwelling. 
Ex. : Hatch Beauchamp (Som.), Beauchamp's dwelling ; 
Colney Hatch (Midd.), Colney's dwelling; Haches-ton (Suff.), 
the barred town. 

Hather, Heath 8. from haeth, a heath. Ex.: Hather-leigh 
(Devon), and Hather-ley (Glouc), the heathy meadow or 
place ; Hathers-age (Derb.), the edge of the heath ; Heath-or, 
now Heather (Leic), the boundary of the heath. 

Haugh N. from haughr, a green hill or bank. Ex. : Haugh-ley 
(Suff.), the meadow by the green hill. 

Haughmond. See Almond, supra. 

Haven E. from ha>fen, a port. Ex. : Hsefenan-ham, now Haven- 
ing-ham (Suff.), the home of or by the port. 

Haver, Hever, Aver E. perhaps from efe^ the brink. See Ever, 
supra. 

Haver B. from gafr, a goat. Ex.: Haver-ford-west, called 
Hawr-ffordd by Llywarch H^n,* thirteenth century, i. e. the 
resting-place by the goat's path. 

Hawk, Hauk E. a hawk, probably the cognisance of the chief, 

* Dugdale's Monasticon. 

" Stephens's ' Literature of the Eymxy,' 
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afterwards adopted as a name. Ex. : Hawks-worth (Notts), 
Hawk's watered estate ; Hanks-well (Yorks.), Hawk's well. 

Hax E. Haco's. See Haccon, supra. 

Hay. See Hag, supra. 

Hay N. F. from haie, Saxon hagay a hedge. Ex. : Idridge-hay 
(Berb.), Eadred's enclosure ; Fothering-hay (Northam.), the 
enclosiire of Feada. 

Haylino. See Hail, supra. 

Hatling, Healing E. from Haela and incga. Ex. : Hayling 
(Hants), and Healing (Line), the possession of Haela's de- 
scendants. 

Hazle. See Hasel, siipra. 

Heading, Headen, Heding E. probably from Edwin. Ex. : 
Heading-ley (Yorks.), Edwin's meadow or place; Heden- 
ham (Norf.), and Heding-ham (Ess.), Edwin's home. 

Hkage E. from hfogj or heahy high. Ex.: Heage (Derb.). 

Healing. See Hail, supra. 

Heanok E. from heany high, and o/r«, a ridge. Ex. : Heanor 
(Derb.). 

Hearn, Hern, E. the heron, called also the heronshaw. Henca 
the old proverb ' He does not know a hawk from a heron- 
shaw,' corrupted into * a handsaw.' The name Hearnshaw 
preserves the Saxon word for the bird. Ex.: Hern-hill 
(Kent), the heron's hill. 

Heath. See Hat, supra. 

Hecking E. See Haccon, supra. 

Heckmond E. either from heah-mondy high protection, or from 
ege-Tnondf the protecting eye, name of a chief. See Almond, 
supra. 

Hed E. from h^er, a covering or hiding-place, thence a house. 
Ex. : Hed-don (North um.), and Hedon (Yorks.), the house ; 
Heds-or (Bucks), boundary house. 

Heigh E. from heahy high. Ex. ; Heigh-ton (Suss.), high town ; 
Heigh-ham (Norf.), high home. 

Hel, Helles I), from Heli, a man's name. King Heli is men- 
tioned in Frithiofs * Saga.' Ex.: Helles-don (Norfolk), 
Heli's hill. 

Helen, probably from the Empress Helena, mother of Constan- 
tine the Great, a favourite saint among the Britons. Ex. : 
12 places, 8 of which are styled ' St. Helen's.' 

Heli B. salt. Ex. : PwU-heli (Carn.),the salt pool. 

Helling E. from -ffiUa, and incgay descendants. Ex. : Helling- 
ley (SuflF.), the place of Ella's descendants; Helling-bury 
(Ess.), the fortification of the same. 

Hulm E. an elm tree, also a man's name. Ex. : 6 places. 
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HsLMiKa E. from Helm, and incga, Ex. : Helming-ton (Devon), 
the town of Helm's descendants. 

Helpeb E. perhaps from the name of Ulfa or Wulfhere, King of 
Mercia a.d. 674. Ex. : Helper-thorp (Yorks.), Ulfa's farm ; 
Wolferlow (Heref.), Ulfa's hill ; Wolver-ton (Bedf.), Ulfa's 
town ; Wolverhamp-ton (Staff.), the town of Ulfa's home. 

Helsbobough E. from -^Ua, and burh. -Mia founded the Soutli 
Saxon kingdom, a.d. 477. Ex. : Helsborough (Devon.), -Mla's 
fortification. 

Helyoen B. the willow. Ex. : Llanfihangel Helygen (Eadn.), 
St. Michael's church among the willows. 

Hem, corrupted from. Emma. See Am, supra. 

Heming D, name of the leader of the Danish fleet a.d. 1007. 
Ex. : Hemings-ton, now Hemingstone (Suff.), Heming's town. 

Hemp E. probably the same as Hamp, a corruption of Ham, q.v. 

Hen B. old. Ex. : 25 places ; Hen-llan, now Hentland (Heref.), 
old church ; Hen-llys (Monm.), old palace. Where it occurs 
in words evidently Saxon, as Henthorp, Henley, Henney, 
etc., it is probably a contraction of hean, high. 8ee Han, 
supra. 

Hengst E. from Hengist, the Saxon chief. Ex. : Hengst-ton, 
Hengist's town. 

Hennor E. from heariy high, and o/rg, ridge. Ex. : Hennor 
(Heref.). 

Herefobd B. Some antiquarians explain the name Hereford as 
a Saxon word meaning army-ford, forgetting that the Saxons 
called the place Fem-lege, i. e. the meadow of fern. One of 
its British names was Hen-ffordd, i.e. the old way. Pro- 
bably the true etymology is from the other British name {see 
lolo MSS.), Caer-ffawydd, corrupted by the Saxons to Har- 
ford, and thence to Hereford. This etymology is supported 
by Shakspere's accenting the word as two syllables, 
' Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby.' 

Some old writers, too, spell the word * Hariford.' 
Herring E. from haring, the fish so called. Ex. : Haring-fleot, 

now Herring-fleet (Suff.), the port of herring-fishers. 
Herst, Htjrst E. from hi/rsty a wood. Ex. : Herst-monceau 

(Suss.), Monceau's wood ; Billings-hurst (Suss.), Belin's- 

wood. In 7 places hurst is a prefix ; in 64 it is a suffix. 
Hert E. from heorot, a hart. Ex. : Hert-ford, the hart's ford. 
Hesel, Hessle. See Hasel, supra. 
Heth. See Hat, supra. 
Hethel. See Adl, supra. 
Hetty B. from Esther. Ex. : Llanthetty (Brec), St. Esther s 

church. 
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Hetsn, Heybb, Heving. See Even, nwpra. 

Hex K contracted &om Heaffstealde, high station. £z, : Hex- 
ham (Northum.), the home of the high station.^ 

Het E. See Hay, supra, 

HsYTBSBiTBY E. ancientlj Hec^redea-byrig, the high path fcurtifica- 
tion. Ex. : Heyteebuiy (Wilts). 

Hick, Hicks, Hig, Hitch, Ic, Ickbn E, probably from the per- 
sonal name Hugh. Hick's Hall (Midd.), Hitch-ham (Bucks), 
Hugh's home ; Ic-comb (Glouc), Hugh's dingle ; IckLes-ham 
(Suss.), ditto. 

HiCKLiNO ^£J. from Hick and len^ fee-fiskrm land. Ex. : TTiplrliTig 
(Norf. and Notts), Hick's land which was femned out. 

HiDB, perhaps from the Saxon hida^ a measure of land. Ex. : 
West-hide (Heref^), the measured out or cultivated spot on 
the waste ; Trent-hide (Dorset). See Hyde, infra. 

High E. from heah, high, indicating a hill-site. Ex. : 12 places. 

Htt.t,, Hn. E, from hyly a hill. Frequent. 

Huxs, HiLS D, from Heli, a man's name. See Hels, aupro. 

HTTfcTBT.K. See Kimble, iirfra,* 

HiN, Hind E. from hine^ the female deer. Ex. : Hin-ton, 12 
places in the south-west counties, the hind's town ; Hind-ley 
(Lane), the hind's place. 

HiNCK, Hjkks, Hinx E. from Hinok, which is still a personal 
name. Ex. : Hinck-ley (Leices.), Hinck's place ; Hinks-ey 
(Berks), Hinck's marsh ; Hink-worth (Herts), Hinck's watered 
estate. 

HiNDEB iV^erhaps from Hyndla, a prophetess mentioned in the 
Edda. Es. : Hinderwell (Yorks.), the well of Hyndla. 

HiNG N. from Hingwar, a Norse chief, brother of Hubba {see 
Hubber), who was one of the leaders in the overthrow of the 
East Anglian monarchy, temp. Edward a. d. 870.' Ex.: 
Hing-ham (Norf.), Hingwar's home. 

HiPPBB. See Ep, swpra, 

HiB 5. long. Ex.: Hir-nant (Mont.), long brook; Abbey-cwm- 
hir (Eadn.), the abbey in the long hollow; Hir-waun (Glam.), 
tiie long meadow (given by King Gwrgan to poor Welshmen, 
drca A.D. 900). 

Hitch E. See Hick, mpra, 

HrrcHEN, Hitching, ^m Hitch and ii^aa. Ex. : Hitchen, 
now Hitching (Herts), the place of Hitch s descendants. 

HiTHE, Hythe E. from hyth, a port or small haven. Ex. : Queen- 
hithe (Kent), the queen's port ; Rother-hithe (Surr.), the 
port on the boundary {yr odar^ Brit.), Hythe (Kent), the port. 

* Bede : < Bcoksiastical History .'j 

* Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
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Ho, Hob, Hoo, How B, a hill. Ex. : Ho-by (Leices.), the hill 
abode ; Wiven-hoe (Ess,), Wiva's hill ; Hoo (Suff.), the hill ; 
How Caple (Heref.), the chapel on a hilL 

Hock E, from heah^ high. The anniversary of a victory over the 
Danes was a Saxon festival or high-day, and was called 
* Hock-day.* Ex. : Hock-cliff (Beds), high cliff. 

HoF, Hove, Hotjgh E. a hut, hence hovel, a little hut. Ex. : 
Hove (Suss.), the hut; Hove-ton (Norf.), hut town ; Hough- 
ton (14 places). 

HoG, HoGOESjHox, Uo, UooBS, probably from some Norse chief 
called Ugga. Ex. : Hogs-thorp (Line), Ugga's farm ; Hog- 
ston ^BuckiB), Ugga's wood; Hogs -den, now Hox-ton (Midd!), 
Ugga s valley ; Ug-byryg, now Ugborough (Devon), Ugga's 
fortress ; Ugges-hall (Suff.), Ugga's hall. 

HoL E. a hole or low place. Ex. : Hol-deira-ness,^ now Holder- 
ness (Yorks.), the promontory of the low-lying part of the 
kingdom of Deira ; Hol-land (Line), the low land. 

HoiXEs, HoixiN, HoLN, HoixY E. from holegUy the holly-tree. 
Ex. : HoUes-ley (Suff.), the place of the holly ; Holling-ton, 
(Suss.), holly town; Holne (Devon), the holly. 

Holm, Hulm N. holmr, a grassy hill by the water, or an island. 
Holm occurs in 30, and Hulm in 8 places. Ex. : Holm 
Lacy (Heref.), Lacy's holm ; Priest-holm (Angl.), the priest 
or bard's holm. 

HoLMER E. the mere of the hollow. Ex. : Hole-mere,' now Hoi- 
mer (Heref.). 

Holt E. a wood, or hold of wild animals. Ex. : Burh-holt, now 
Berg-holt (Essex), the fortress in the wood. 

HoNDDU B, the name of two small rivers in South Wales, from 
AfoU'ddu^ black tor dark-hued river. Ex.: The Honddu 
(Breconshire and Monmouthshire). 

HoNET E. from Hunna, the chiefs name^ Ex. : Honey-bourne 
(Wore.), Hunna's brook; Honi-ley (Warw.), Hunna's place 
or meadow. See Hunning, infra. 

Hock E. the mallow (ilfoZm), and probablyafterwards adopted as 
a personal name. Ex. : Hocke-mere-tun,' now Hook Norton 
(Oxf.), the town of the mallow pool, or Hocke's town by the 
pool. 

Hooic See Hock, supra, 

HooN E, in Domesday Book given as Hoogen and Hoge ; from 
heag, high (Dutch, hoog) ; hence the high places. Ex. : Hoon 
(Derb.). 

^ Somner's Anglo-Saxon Diet, in voce. * Domesday Book in loc* 

* Bromtonos,/. circa 1330. 

q2 
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Hooper E. a wild swan, named from its cry. 

Hope B» corrupted from kwpp, a sloping place between hills. Fre- 
quent in the Welsh marshes and in Derbyshire. When it 
occurs as a suffix, as in Bacup, Burrup, etc., it is often cor- 
rupted into up. Ex. : Hope-say (Salop), the slope belonging 
to the Norman family of Siety ; Long-hope (Glouc), the long 
slope. 

Hoppmo E, the place of upping, i.e. where swans were taken 
up to be marked. Hence the swan-hoppiug of the Lord 
Mayor of London. Ex. : Hopping (Derb.). 

HoR, Hoar, Hore E. from Imt, gray. Ex. : Hor-burh, now 
Horbury (Yorks.), the gray fortress ; Hoar- withy (Heref.), the 
place of the gray willows. 

HoRD, Horn E. a storehouse or cattle-shed, 41 places. Ex. : 
Horder-ley (Hants), storehouse land ; Hord-aem, the place 
of the storehouse or barn ; Homan, now Horning (Norf.), the 
store-house ; Homan-hold, now Horninghold (Leices.), the 
fortified store-houses. 

Hornsea E. from haran-ey^ the pool of the hares. Ex. : Hornsea 
(Midd.). 

HoRS E. probably from Horsa, one of the Saxon chiefs ; 20 
places. Ex. : Horsen-den (Bucks), Horsa's hollow ; Hors-ted 
(Suss.), Horsa's station. 

Horsing E. from Horsa^ and incga. Ex.: Horsing-tun, now 
Horsinglon (Som.), the place of Horsa's descendants. 

HouNS E. from hund, a hound. Ex. : Houns-low (Midd.), the 
hound's gentle rising ground. 

How. Bee Ho, supra. 

HuBBERS E. from Hubba, a Norse king, killed in battle, temp. 
Alfred. Ex. : Hubbers-ty (Derb.), Hubba's stow or station. 

Htjck, Httcken E. from Hucc, the owner's name, and incga, de- 
scendants. Ex. : Hucken-hall (Notts), now Hucknall. 

HuDDBRS E. from Uther, a British king. Ex. : Hudders-field 
(Yorks), probably the battle-field of Uther. 

HuDDiNG, Oddino E. from Oddo or Uddo, the name of a 
Saxon Earl of Mercia, and incga, descendants. Ex. : Hudd- 
ing-ton and Odd-ing-ley, now Huddington and Oddingley 
(Wore.), the town and the land of Oddo's descendants. 

HuL E. from hyl, a hill. Ex. : Hull, a river in Yorkshire, 
which descends from the hills to the Humber; Hul-cot 
(Bucks), the shepherd's hut on the hill. 

Httlm. See Holm, supra, 

HuMBBR B. from hymyr, the gathering of waters. Ex.: the 
river Humber, which is formed by the union of the Ouse, the 
Don, and the Trent 
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HuMBEB E. from hdnif a dwelling, and burhf hill. Ex. : Humber 
(Heref.), hill dwelling. 

HuMBEBS E. from Humba, the name of the chief. Ez. : Hum- 
bers-ton (Line), the town of Humba. 

Htjnoeb D. from Hingwar, the companion of Hubba, a.d. 866. 
Ex. : Hungerston (Pemb.). 

HiiNNiNa E. from Hunna, a chiefs name, and incga^ descend- 
ants. Ex. : Hunning-ham (Warw.), Hunna's descendants* 
home. 

Huns, from Hunna. Ex. : Huns-ton (Suff.), Hunna's town ; 
Huns-worth (Yorks.), Hunna's watered estate; Huns-den 
(Herts), Hunna's hollow. 

Hunt E. from Hunta. Ex. : Hunt-ley (Glouces.), Hunta's land, 
or land for hunting, being on the edge of Dean Forest. 

HuNTma E. from huntaj a hunter, also a man's name, AndLiTicga, 
descendants. Ex. : Huntington (Heref.), the hunter's town ; 
Hunting-don, the hunter^s hill. 

HuEST E. from hyrst, a wood. Ex. : Hurst (Kent and Berks), 
the wood ; Deer-hurst (Glouces.), the deer's wood. In 7 in- 
stances it is a prefix ; in 64 it is a suffix. See Herst, supra. 

Hut E. a hut. Ex. : Hut-ton (10 places), the town of huts. 

Htde E. from hida, a measure of land, equal to 120 acres ; 
hence a farm or small estate. Ex. : Hyde (Ches.) ; Trent- 
hyde (Dorset), Trant's estate. 

Hynt B. a street. 

Hythe. See Hithe, supra. 
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I, J. 

I. See Ea, supra, 

Jabbow E. from gyrwe, a marsh. 1^ : Jarrow (Durham), an- 
ciently Gyrwe, the marsh.* 
Ib, Ibbeb, Ibs E. from St. Ebbe. See Ebb and Abb, supra. 
Ibol, Ible B. from eboly a colt, perhaps indicating a stad>£EuiB. 

Ex. : Ibol, Ible (Derb.). 
IcKEN, Ix E. from Hicx, the owner's name. Ex. : Icken-ham 

(Midd.), Hick's home ; Ickling-ham (Snff.), Ix-worth (Suff.), 

Hick's well-watered estate. 
Id, Iddes. See Ead, supra. 
Idan B. St. Nidan. Ex.: Llan-idan (Anglesey), St. Nidan's 

church. 
Idle E. from ia^ water, and dale, Ex. : IdlQ (Notts and Yorks.), 

the wat«ry dale. 
Idloes B» St. Idloes. Ex. : Uan-idloes (Mont.), St. Idloes 

church. 
Idbidoe E. Eadred*s, marking the estate of some chief so named. 

Ex. : Idridge-hay (Derbys.), the enclosure or fortified estate 

of Eadred. 
Jeffebies, the possessive of JeflFery or Geoffrey, apparently a 

Norman corruption of Gt)dfrid, the good peace, or God*s 

peace. Ex. : Moreton JeflFeries (Heref.) ; Jeffrieston (Pemb.). 
Iestyn B. from lestyn, the builder.* Ex. : Llan-iestyn (Car- 

narv.), Iestyn*s church. 
Iff E. corrupted from efes, the margin or edge of anything ; 

hence the edge of a roof is called the eaves. Ex. : Iff-ley 

(Oxf.), the meadow on the edge of a wood or a stream. 
Ight E. eight. Ex. : Ight-ham (Kent), traditionally said to be 

so named because the parish contained eight hamlets or hams. 
Il B. from Ivel, name of the river. Ex. : Ivel-cestre, now H- 

chester ; Ivel-mynstre, now llminstep (Som.), the Saxon camp 

and monastery on the Ivel. 
Ilab B. St. Hilary. Ex. : lAan-ilar (Card.), St. Hilary's church. 
Ildeb E. from Hilda. Ex. : Elder-ton (Northam.), Hilda's 

town. 

* Girwy, now Jarrow.— Camden. 

* Iestyn ap Gwrgan was lord of Glamorgan, in the eleventh century. 
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Ilby E. from ig^ water, and Ua^ land. Ex. : Hey (Bedf.). 

Ilfba E. from ^l&ic, name of a cMef; ^, : Ilfra-comb 
(Devon), ^Ifric's valley. 

Ilid, Ulid B, St. Ilid, or Jiiliot, A.©. 68. Ex.: Llan-ilid 
(Monm.), St. Bid's chxirch ; Llan-nlid (Btecons.J. 

Ilk, Ilkes, Ilkets E. from Elcha or Eldiat, a chief. The sur- 
name Halket is probably a corruption of the same name. 
Ex.: Ilkes-ton (Derbys.), Bkets-hall (Snff.), the town and 
hall of Elcha. Hence the name EUdngton, t. e, the town of 
Elcha' s incga, or descendants. 

Ill, Illing K from Ella, and mcga^ descendants. Ex.*: Hi-mere 
(Bucks), Ella's pool; Illing-ton (Norf.), the town of Ella's de- 
scendants. 

Illttd B. blameless, the name of St. Illtyd, or Htutus, called 
"The Knight." » Ex.: Llan^illtyd, now Llantwist (Glam.), 
Llan-tood (Pemb.), St. Illtyd's church. 

Incb B. from ynySj an island or a piece of land surrounded by 
marsh, answering to inchy in Celtic. Ex. : 3 places in Che- 
shire and Lancashire. 

Ing E. Where it immediately precedes ham, ton^ d(m\ dean^ ley, 
tkorjpf worthy or hursts it is in nearly all cases a contraction of 
incga, children or descendants. Ex. : Huntingdon, qu, v, 

Ino. Where it fonns the first root of a word, it means a mea- 
dow. Ex.: Ing-ham, 3 places, meadow home; Ing-grove 
( Yorks.), the entrenched meadow. 

Ingatestonb E. the town of Ingat, the chiefs name. Ex. : In- 
gatestone (SuflF.). 

Ingold 2>. from Ingold, name of a chief.* Ex. : Ingolds-thorp 
(Norf.), Ingold's farm; Ingolds-by (Line), and Ingle-by 
(Yorks.), Ingold's abode. 

Inglebobotjgh E. from Angle-byryg, the English fortified town. 
Ex. : Ingleborough (Notts), which was situated in a district 
conquered by the Danes, who seem to have herded together, 
and whose example was naturally followed by the Angles for 
the same object, mutual defence. In Craven, Inale seems to 
be the word still used for a fire-place, and Ingfo-how may, 
therefore, be beacon-hill. 

Ingli 2?. from engylion, angels. Ex. : Cam Ingli (Pemb.), the 
angels* cam or heap of stones.* 

Ikgb E. from Ingra, a chief. Ex.: Ingra-ham, now Ingram 
(Northum.), Ingra's home. 

Ingstonb E, the town of Inga or Ingat. Ex. : Ingstone (Heref;). 

» lolo M8S. 

* Ingold headed the first colony to Iceland. a.d. %li.— Mackenzie"* Iceland^ 

' Bees' ' Lives of the Welsh Saints.* 
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Ink E. probably a corraption of Ing, q. v. supra. Ex. : Ink- 
pen (Berks), the meadow sheep-fold ; Ink-berrow ( Wopces.), 
the meadow beorh, or camp. 

Iknis B, the Cornish form of ynys, an island. Ex. : Innis-yean, 
i. e. ynysfaeny stone island. 

If E. See Epping, eupra, 

Ipplb, Ippolits E, ftom St. Hypolitus. Ex. : Ipple-pen (Devon), 
St. Hypolitus' hill ; Ippolits (Herts), St. Hypolitus's church. 

Ips E, from tepa^ an aspen-tree. Ex. : Ipstone (Staff.), aspen 
town. ■ 

Ib, Ibb E. perhaps from «r/, property ; a cognate word with ar 
(Brit.), land. The occurrence of Ir and Ire, in conjunction with 
thorpi by, and stead, lead to the supposition that they are sites 
of the worship of Er or Ir, the Mars of the Saxons and Angles. 

Ibfon B, from irr-afon^ green or fresh river. Ex. : the Irfon 
(Brec.). 

iBMiMa, Ebming E, corrupted from Ermundsul, t. e, the image of 
Er, the defender, which was erected on the line of one of the 
four great military roads made by the Komans ; hence called 
Ermund or Erming-street.* St Erme (Comw.), and Er- 
mington (Devon), may have had the like origin. 

Ibthing, Ibthling E, from yrthling, child of the earth, t. e. a 
farmer. Ex. : Irthington (Cumb.), the farmer's town ; Irth- 
ling-borougK (Northam.), the farmer's fortified town. 

Is, IssA, IsA.F B. low, lower, lowest ; the first properly ys. Ex. : 
Bangor Yscoed (Flints.), the high choir below the wood; 
Fentre-issa (Denbighs.), lower village. 

IsHEN B, St. Isan. Ex. : Uan-ishen (Glam.), St. Isan's church. 

Isis, corrupted from Ouse, the ancient name of the river.* 

Isle, Island E. indicating places which were once, if they be not 
now, environed by water or marsh. 

Islington E, in Domesday Book/Isendune, Isendon, and Iseltone, 
from isUf or isen^ a small stream which fiows through the 
parish, and dune, a down or broad hill.' 

Itching E. from yting, a way. Ex. : Itching-ford, anciently 
Ittinga-ford,* the ford where several ways met. 

Ithbl B. the king of Gwent, slain in battle a.d. 846. Ex. : 
Mynydd Ithel (Monm.), Ithel's mountain. 

Ithon B. the fifth king of Britain, from Annyn or -^neas.* 
Ex.: the Ithon river, and Llanfihangel-rhyd-Ithon (Radn.), 
St. Michael's church at the ford of Ithon. 

* Saxon Chronicle. * Somner's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
" Sharon Tomer. 

* Saxon Chronicle. The place was noted as the scene of a peace between 
Saxons and Danes. ' lolo MSS. 
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JuLiOT B, St. Juliot or Ulid. Ex. : St Juliet's (Comw,). 
Iyeb E, from St. Ive, and o/er, a brink. Ex. : Iver (Bricks), Ive's 

brink. 
Ives, Iving E, from St. Ive, and incga, Ex. : St. Ive'a (Hunts.) ; 

Iving-hoe (Bucks), the hill of Ive's descendants. 
IwADB E, from iw and wtBdo^ the ford of the yew. Ex. : Iwade 

(Kent). 
IwBRN E. from iw (snif the place of the yew. Ex.: Iwem 

(Dorset). 
IwKCH B, a roebuck. Ex. : Bryn-iwrch, Ffynnon-iwrch, Llwyn- 

iwrch, the hill, the fountain, and the hedge or copse of the 

roebuck. 
Ix. See Iccen, supra. 
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Neither the Britons nor the Anglo-Saxons had this leit«r» which is 
represented in their langoages by c 

Kba^. firom ci (pron. kee\ a dog ; Greek, idmv, Ex. : Kea (Comw.). 

Keal, Kbel, Kel E. from ceol^ a ship, still in Northmnberland 
called a keel.* Ex.: Keal (Line); Keel (Staff.); Keel-by 
(Line), the abode of some Danish sea-king; Kel-marsfa 
(Northam.); Kell-ey (Devon), keel-water or port. See 
Chel, supra. 

Kedding 8. perhaps from Cedda, bishop, a.d. 703, and incga, 
descendants. Ex.: Kedding-ton (Suff. and Line), CedJa's 
descendants' town. See Cad. 

Kedl B. from Cadell, a British chief.* Ex. : Kedles-ton (Derb.), 
Cadell's town. 

Keg, Keigh, Key E. perhaps from caegy a key ; hence a place 
locked up, or a dwelling. Ex.: Keg-worth (Leices.V the 
dwelling on the well-watered estate ; Keigh-ley (Yorks.), the 
meadow-dwelling ; Key-mere (Suss.), the dwelling by the 
pool. For a similar metonymy, see Hatch, supra, 

Kem, Kemps E, from Cynmsere, a Saxon lord. Ex. : Kemer-ton 
(Glouc), Cynmsere's town ; Kemps-ford (Glouc), Cynmaere's 
ford;' Kemp-ley (Glouc), Cynmaere's land; Kemps-ey 
(Wore), etc. Bosworth translates Cynmaere as * famous 
royal,' but the presence of the s seems to show that it is a 
name in the possessive case. 

Ejsheys B. from Cemaes, name of a chief. Ex. : Kemeys, 2 
places (Monm.). 

Ken B. from ceUf a head, and hence a headland. Ex. : Ken-arth 
(Carm.), the farm on the headland. 

Kenchbsteb E. perhaps from Cenred, king of Mercia, and cestre^ 
the Eoman town of Magna Castra, which is near to Kenchester. 

'KsuroES. E, from Quendreda, a Saxon saint. Ex.: Kender- 
church (Heref.). 

Kenil E. from Kenelm or Kenulph, a chief who first built a 
castle at the place, thence called Kenil-worth (Warw.), 
Kenelm's well-watered estate. 

* Hence the fisherman's song, ' Merry may the keel row.* * lolo MSS. 
' Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which records a great battle there, a.d. 800, 
between the West Saxons and the Wiccii. 
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Ksmnxo E. iTom c^n, vojal, and i^tc^a, children ; pointing ont 
either the seat of a tnbe which caJled itself the king's chil- 
dren, or the actnal abode of some of the Saxon princes. Ex. : 
Kenn-ington (Snrr.), the town of the kin^s children ; Ken- 
ning-hall (Norfl), the hall of the same. 

Kensing E, from cynes, of a tribe, and incga, the children. 
£x. : Kensing-tnn, now Kensington (Midd.), the town of the 
children of the tribe or family par eminence, 

Kbmt, a word of frequent occurrence but uncertain etymology. 
Ex. : Kent-church (Heref.), seems to come from Gwent» the 
British name of the district adjoining ; Kentish-town (Midd.), 
is said to be from St. Thomas de Cantalupe ; Kent, a river in 
"Westmoreland, Kent (the county), Kentisbere (Devon), Kent- 
ford (SufP.), are doubtful. Perhaps the true etymon in all 
these cases is cam (B.)t fair or bright. Nennius says: * Hen- 

fist demanded for his daughter the province of Oealhof, in 
nglish Centland, in British Ceint.' — Hist ofBriUmSy sec.. 37. 
Kebdis, E. from Cerdic, the first king of Wessex. See Chard, 

eupra, Ex. : Cerdices-ford (Suss.), the scene of one of Cer- 

dic's great battles.* 
Kerry B, from Ceri, one of the early kings of Britain. Ex. 

Porth-kerry (Glam.), Ceri's port. 
Kes E. or N. probably from Kessa, or Cissa, from whom Cissa- 

cestre, now Cirencester, is named. Ex. : Kessan-ham, now 

Kessingham (Suff.), Cissa*s home; Keston (Kent), Cissa's 

town ; Kes-wick (Chimb.), Cissa's dwelling. 
Kbt, Kettis E. from Kitt. Ex. : Ket-ton (But:), Kitt's town ; 

Kittis-foid (Som.), Kitt's ford. 
EIetterino, KBTTERiNaHAM E, perhaps from the name Kitt, or 

Christopher, and incga, descendants. Ex. : Kettering (North- 
am.), Kettering-ham (Norf.). 
Kettle E. or D. from Chetel, name of a chief. Bs. : Kettle- 

burh, now Kettleborough (Sufi^), Chetel's fortified town; 

Kettle-by (Line), Chetel's abode; Chetel's-worth,* now 

Chatsworth (Derb.), Chetel's well-watered estate. 
Kbw B. from St. Cewydd. Ex. : St. Kew (Com.) ; Kew (Midd".). 
Key E. from caeg, a key. See Keg, supra. 
Keying, K^eyne, from the name of Cain, a female British saint 

Ex.: Keying-ham' (Yorks.), St. Cains home; St. Keyne 

(Com.). See Cain, supra. 
Keyksham E. apparently identical with the Coeginnesham^ of 

Ethelwerd (Chronicle, 1. iii. cap. 2), which seems to be a clerical 

' Axsglo-Saxon Chronicle. ' Ljbobs' * Magm Britaania.' 

* The British name adopted by the Saxons ,and reoeiyiug a Saxon poBBes- 
sive form ; not an nnfreqnent oconrrenoe. 
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error for Colgrinnes-ham, the dwelling of Colgrin, a leader of 
the Saxons, who is mentioned by Greoffirey of Monmouth (1. iz. 
c. 1.) as one of the invaders of Xing Arthur's realm. OteoSrey, 
however, is not particular about the spelling of Saxon names, 
as Cerdic, or Cherdic, figures in his pages as Cheldric. 
KiBBT B. from cab, a cottage, and un/, .water. Ex. : Elibby 

brook (Monm.). 
KiDDBB b, from cae-dwr, Ex. : Kidderminster (Wore). The 
local tradition' is that Elidder-minster was founded by a 
King Cadder ; but as all the other * minsters ' bear descrip- 
tive names — Bed-minster, i. e. St. Fetei^s minster, being the 
only exception — it is probable that Kidder is corrupted from 
the British cae-dwr, enclosure by the water. 
KiDLiNG B, and E, from Cadell, name of a British chief, and 
incga, descendants. Ex. : Kidling-tun (Oxf.), the town of 
Cadell's descendants. See Kedl, siipra. 
KiL B, a cell or retreat. Ex. : Kil-gwrwg (Mon.), the cell of 

G-wrwg. Very frequent in Scotland and Ireland. 
KiLD D, equivalent to the Saxon did, a young chief, and also a 

man's name. Ex. : Kild-wick (Yorks.), Kild's village. 
KiLLA E, corrupted from Cynwold, the Saxon or Anglian lord's 
name. Ex. : Jl^lla-mardh, anciently Chinewoldemaresc or 
Cynwold's maresc (Derb.), Cynwold's marsh. 
Ktln E. a kiln, or it may be a contraction of some chiefs name. 
There are but three examples, viz. Kilns-ea and Elilnwick (2 
places), all in Yorkshire. 
KnfECK, anciently Kilpedec B. the cell of St Badawc. 
KiMBEB, CuMBEB, KnvTitfKR E, perhaps from a chief or thegn 
named Cymba or Giunba. Ex. : Kimber-ley (Norf.), Kim- 
ber-worth (Yorks.), Cumber-worth (Line), Kimmer-idge 
(Dorset), the place, estate, and ridge of Gumba. Cumber- 
land is Cjrmry (t. e, Britons') land. 
Kimble, Kimbol, Kimble, the former is traditionally said ^ to 
be from Cunobeline, a British king, who was defeated by the 
Komans at Elimble (Bucks). Kimbol-ton (Hunts and Heref.), 
and Himble-ton (Worces.), seem to be from the same deri- 
■ vative. 

Kin, Kins. See King, mpra. 

King E, from cyning, a king. Occurs in the names of 64 places, 
most of which are known to have been the residences or pro- 
perty of Saxon monarchs. The most common forms are: 
King-ton, King^s town, of which there are 29 instances; 
King^s-wood, 6 instances ; Kings-bury, 3 ; Kingsby, 3 ; and 
King-thorp, 2. Kin-fare (Staff.) seems to be * The King's Way.' 

* Nokes's * Notes |or Worcester.' 

' Lewis's ' Top(^raphical Dictionaxy.' 
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KiNGER, from the Saxon ci/n, tribe, and incga^ children. Ex. : 
Kinger-by (Line), probably the by (aboae) of the family of 
a Danish king or chief. 

KiNNERSLEY E. anciently Chinardeslege, and probably from 
Cenred and lege. Cenred was the name of one of the early 
kings (of Mercia. Ex. : Kinnersley (Heref.), Cenred's land 
or place. 

KiB, Kirk, Kirt, E. from ciric, a church. Ex. : Kirby (14 places), 
all in the Danish district, church abode or village ; Kirk- 
bride (Cumb.), St. Bride's church ; Kirk-by (22 places), all in 
the Danish district; Kirk-ham, etc., 18 places; Kir-ton, 3 ; 
Kirtling and Kirkland, etc. See Chir, supra. 

KiTTis. See Ketter, supra. 

Knap B. from cnap, a protuberance, and thence a round isolated 
hill. Ex. : Knap-toft (Leices.), the grove hill. 

Knarr, Knares E. from cnear, a ship, which seems to have 
become a personal name. Ex. : Knarr (Camb.) ; Bjiares- 
borough ( Yorks.), Knares-hill and Knares-dale (Durham), the 
fortress, hill, and dale of Cnear. 

Kneb, Knip. See Knap, supra. 

Knee, Knive E. from ci/ne, royal. Ex. : Cynes-aelh, now Knees- 
all (Notts), the hall of royalty ; Knee-ton (ditto), the royal 
town ; Knive-ton (Derb.), ditto. 

Knight, from the Saxon cniht, a servant. Occurs in two places 
as Knight-ton, and one as Knight- wick, meaning knight 
town and knight's village ; probably indicating estates held 
on the feudal tenure of knightly service. 

Knock B. from cnwcc, a bunch or swelling, in allusion to the 
form of the hill. Ex. : Cnwcc-ynn, afterwards Cnuckin, now 
Knockin (Salop), the bunchy hill of the ash-trees (ynn) ; 
Knock-holt (Kent), the wood of the bunchy hill; Knook 
(Wilts), etc. 

Knoll E. from CTwllf a round smooth hill. Common in York- 
shire as a word with that meaning. Ex. : Knowle (Warw.) ; 
Knowlton (Kent), the town on or near the knoll. 

Knott, Knxjt B. from King Canute or Knut, who won a battle 
at Knuts-ford (Ches.). Ex. : Knuttan-lege, now Knotting- 
ley (Yorks.), Knut's place. 

Kyloe E. from CI/, cattle, and hlaeWf a hill. Ex. : Kyloe (Nor- 
thum.), cattle hill. 

Kymin, from cyd, common, and wiw, the brow of a hill. Ex. : 
the Kymin (Mon.) ; Eglwys Kymin (Carm.), the church on 
the common hill. 

Kynance B. from the name of St. Keyne, and innis. Ex. : 
Kynance (Comw.), St. Keyn's island. See Innis, supra. 
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L. 

Lach B. corrupted from llwchj dusty. Ex. : Ty-lach (Mont.), 
the house in the dusty place. 

Lack E, in one instance apparently a corruption of lark, £z. : 
Lack-ford (Su£), the ford of the river Lark. 

Lacking, Laken, Lax^ E. or D. from Lacca, the chief's name, 
and incgat descendants ; or from lachsj Danish for a salmon, 
which may have been adopted as a name. Ex. : Lacking-ton 
(Som.); Lax-ton; Lakenham (Norf.), the home of Ltux^'s 
descendants. 

Lact N. the name of a powerful family in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, many of whose possessions still bear its 
name. Ex. : Holm, Stoke, and Mansel Lacy (Heref.), Stan- 
ton Lacy (Salop), etc. 

Lad, Lade, Lode E. from ladatif to pour ; a canal or stream, or 
its junction with another, or sometimes a path. Ex. : Lad- 
brook (Warw.); Leach-lade (Glouc), the junction of the 
Leach with the Thame ; Even-lode (Wore), the edge of the 
way, or roadside station. 

TiAT>ffTtwT?^ Lams E. from Lamba, a chief s name, still remaining as 
the surname Lambe. Ex. : Lamb-hithe, now Lambeth 
(Surrey), Lamba's port; Lamber-hurst (Kent), Lamba^-s 
wood ; Lamb's-ton (Pemb.), Lamba's town ; Lam-bo\im 
(Berks), Lamba's brook. 

Lait, the Cornish form of Llan (JB.), an enclosure, and thence a 
church. Ex.: Lan-dulph, St. DUpa's church; Lan-hydiock, 
St. Hydrock's church. 

Lan E. corrupted from Lon or Lune, the name of the stream on 
which the Boman station of Alauna was situated. Ex. : Lon- 
cestre, now Lancaster, the camp on the Lon. 

Land, Lynn E. corruptions of len or loan, land let out, or what 
was legally called fee-farm land. Ex.: Eings-len, now 
Kixigsland (Mid. and Heref.) ; Xings-lynn (Norf.). See Len 
and Lynn, i^fra. 

Lane D. laan^ a lane or by-road. Ex. : Lane-stoke (Som.), the 
palisaded dwelling on the by-road. 

LaSteb X. and B. from Ambo^ana, the Eoman station at that 
place, which was probably derived from the British am and 
glann^ meaning the high bank of a river. Ex. : Laner-cestre» 
now Lanercost (Ciunb.), Laner-castrum, or Glana camp. 
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Lano E, long, still used in the north of England and in Scotland. 

Occurs in 38 instances, chiefly in the midland and eastern 

counties. 
Lant, from St. Lanty. Occurs only in Cornwall. Ex. : Lant- 

eglos, St. Lanty 's church. 
LAimnT B. from Llan-Iltutus (Glam.), St. ntutus-s church; 

Lantood (Femb.), ditto. See lUtyd. 
Lap N. from Lappa, the Laplander, the name of a chief. Ex. : 

Lap-worth (Warw.), Lappa's well-watered estate. 
Lab ^. the Herefordshire pronunciation of lower. Ex.: Lor-port, 

lower gate. 
LiAs, Lassing, Lbssino E, from Lassa, the owner's name, and 

iftcga, descendants. Ex.: Las-burh, now Las-borough 

(Glouc), Lassa's fortification ; Lassing-ton (ditto), the town 

of Lassa's descendants ; Lessing-ham (Norf.), the home of the 

same. 
Las B. an old word meaning a stream. Ex. : the rivers DowUs, 

DulAs, Caml4s, etc. 
Latching E. from Lecha, a man's name, and incga, Ex. : Latch- 

ing-don (Essex), the hill of Lecha's descenduits. 
Lat, Lath, Lathb, Lbat, Let E, from Uth, now lathe, a division 

or district, still used in that sense in Elent. Ex.: Lath -bury 

(Bucks), the fortified place of the district ; Lat-ton (Essex), the 

town of the district; Long-leat (Wilts); Let-ton (Heref,), etc. 
LaughabnbJ?. corrupted from Leucarum, its Boman name. Ex. 

Laughame (Carm.). "^^^-fc ^C-*^'*-^-'^'''^'^*^^^^ 

Laughton E, perhaps from Ma^, hmTand ton, town. Oecurs 

in 5 instances. 
Launceston E. corrupted from Llan-stophan's town, iie. the town 

of St Stephen's church. 
Layant B. from llift a fiood, and gwent, bright, the name of the 

district. Ex. : Uie river Lavant (Suss.). 
Laven, Lavikg E, from St. Levan. Ex. : Laven-don (Bucks), 

St. Levan's hill ; Laving-ton (Wilts), St. Levan*s town. 
Laveb, Lbveb E. from JHqford, lord. Ex. : Laver-stoke (Wilts 

and Hants), the lord's palisaded dwelling ; Laver-ton (Som.), 

the lord's town ; Lever-ton (Notts). 
Lavebing E. from hiaford and incga, Ex. : Lavering-toB (CSam.), 

the town of the lord's descendajits. 
Law E, from Maew, a hill. Ex. : Law-ford (Essex), the fovd near 

the hiU. See Low, infra, 
Lawbbnob, the saint of that name, from whom 7 places are 

named. 
Lay, Lb, Lea, Lee, Lees, Leigh, Leighs, Leg, Let E, ixojsk 

lege, meadow land. Very frequent both as prefix and suffix. 
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The word lay is still used in agriculture, e,g. * lay for cattle,' 
* clover-lay,* etc. 

Leach, Lech E. from leced, dead. Ex. : the river Leach in Glou- 
cester, perhaps named &om the slaughter in a battle fought 
on its banks. The name Lechmere (dead or stagnant pool) 
has a like etymology. 

Leak E. perhaps from Uech (B.)j a broad flat stone, supposed to 
have been used for sacrifices; hence cromlech and Uech-faen. 

Leaming, Lemming E. from the river Leam, limt mud or lime ; 
or the word may be a form of the Brit, //am, steppingrstones 
in a stream. Ex. : Leaming-ton (Warw.), the town by the 
Leam. The neighbouring river Afon still retains its British 
name in the form of Avon, which renders the derivation of 
Leam from the same language more probable. 

Leasowb E. from las, a pasture. Ex. : Leasowes (Wore.). 

Leatheb E. from hleotkor, an oracle. Ex. : Leother-stede, now 
Leatherstead, the place of the oracle ; Leather-head (Surr.), 
oracle hill, probably named from some sorcerer or witch who 
lived there. 

Lech. See Leach, supra, 

Lbck, Lexing E. or B. from Lacca, the owner^s name, and incga, 
descendants, or from lochs, a salmon. Ex. : Leckhampton, 
Lexington, etc. 

Leckhampton E. anciently Lechantun,* i. e. the town of Lecha, 
the owner of the estate. The name still survives in sur- 
names, e. g. Letcher, Latcham, etc. 

Ledbuby E. from Lede, now Leddon, the name of a small stream, 
and beorh, fortified place. Ex. : Ledbury (Heref.), the forti- 
fied place on the bank of the Leddon. 

Leddon E. from ladan, to pour. Ex. : Leddon river (Heref.). 

Lee. See Lay. 

Leeds E. the instance in Kent is said to be derived from Ledian, 
counsellor to Ethelred II., a.d. 978. 

Leeds B. corrupted from Loidis, still the local pronunciation, i.e. 
Llwyd-ysg, brown water. Ex. : Leeds (Yorks.), which was 
the capital of Cadwallo, king of the Brigantes. 

Lees. See Lay. 

Leg. See Lay. 

Leicestbb E, from Ligera-cestre, afterwards Leir-cejstre, and 
Leycester, the camp on the river Ligera,' which is probably a 
corruption of the British * Lloegr,' the name of the midland 
Britons. Leire (Leices.), preserves the second Saxon form of 
Lloegr. 

Leigh. See Lay. 

* Domesday Book. " "Wright. 
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Leiohton K, in one case a coTruption of Ljgean-burh.* At that 
place, now Leighton Buzzard, the Britons were defeated in 
A. D. 571, by Cuthwulf, brother of Ceawlin, king of Wessex. 

Lbint B. from Uain^ a patch or fragment. Ex. : Llain-dwr-din, 
now Leintwardin (Heref.), the water-camp on the separated 
plot of ground. The river Teme there separates a portion of 
low land which is enclosed between it and the Welsh border. 

Lemming. See Learning, supra, 

LsN, Lena, Lben E. land held in fee* or farmed out. Ex.: 
Kings-len, now Kingsland (Heref.), the king's farm. Lena, 
now Haylane (Heref.) ; the Leen (ditto) ; Len-ham (Kent), 
the home on the farm, t. e, the tenant's dwelling ; Len-ton 
(Notts), the town on the fiirm. 

Lm^BUBT E. anciently Lygean-birg,' Lyge's hill. 

Lbnch, Linch N. from hlinCt an enclosure.* Ex. : Bouse-lench 
(Wore.), House's enclosure ; Linch (Suss.). 

Leominster, the minster of nuns, from Ueian (B.), a nun, and 
mynstre {E,\ a monastery. 

Lbssing. See Las, supra. 

Let. See Leat, supra, 

Lethebing E. from leoda^ a band, and incga^ children, whence 
the German Lotharingen. Ex. : Lethering-sett and Lethering- 
ham (Norf.), the station and the home of the children of the 
band, or of Lotharingen. 

Leybn, Letino, Levan, Levis, Lewis, from Lefan, a British 
saint. Ex. : Levens (Westm.) ; Leven (Yorks.) ; St. Levan's 
(Comw.); Levens-holm, now Levenshulme (Lane); Levan- 
ton, now Levington (Suff.) ; Levis-ham (Yorks.) ; Leves>ham 
(Kent), now Lewisham, St. Levan's home. 

Lbvsb. See Laver, supra, 

Lewes E, probably from lege or Zea, a meadow, and tooM, water. 
Ex. : Lae-wes,* now Lewes (Suss.), the water meadow. The 
adjoining river is still called the Ouse, a word which seems to 
describe a gentle stream flowing through muddy soiL Hence 
the verb to ooze. 

Lewisham. See Leven, supra, 

Lewk E. from Lucan, St. Luke's. Ex. : Lawknor (Oxfl), St 
Luke's over, or brink. 

IjET. See Lay. 

LiCH K from leced, dead.* Si. : Lich-field (Staffl), the field of 

* AngiO'Sazon Chronicle. * l^hnan. 

■ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, anno S71. * Professor Ifnnch, Copenhagen. 
' Laws of Athelstan, Wilkins ;)aM<m. 

* The covered gate of a ohorchyard is stfll called the lich-gate, or gate c( 
the dead. 
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the dead, so called from 1,000 ChristiaDs haying been martyred 

there in the persecution under Diocletian, drca 304. 
LiDNET B. and E. from Uid, district^ and ig^ water. Ex. : Liden- 

ege, now Lidney (Glouc), the district by the water. 
Lift E. the highest part of a range of hills. Ex. : Ladyliffc 

(Heref.), the highest part of a range called Maryhill, the con- 
nexion of names showing that the word * lady ' here means 

' Our Lady.' 
LiL, LiLLES E. from Lilla, the name of the Saxon lord. Ex. : 

Lil-boume (Northam.), Lilians brook; Lilies-hall (Salop), 

Lilla's hall. 
LiLLiNGS E. from Lilla and incgat descendants. Ex. : Lillingston 

(Oxf.), the town of Lilla's descendants. 
Lin, Ltn JE. from hlynna, a brook. Ex. : Lin-ton, 9 places ; 

Lynton, Lyn-mouth, and the East and West Lyn rivers, in 

Devon. 
LiNCH. See Lench, supra. 
Lincoln E. from Lindum Colonia, the Eoman name. Linds-ey, 

the water of Lindum. The latter word was probably a 

Eomanised form of Lliant-din, the camp by the stream or 

flood. 
LiND, Lynd E, the linden or lime-tree. Ex.: Lind-ridge 

(Wore), the ridge of the lime-tree ; Linds-hall, now Lind- 

sell (Ess.), the hall among the limes ; Lynd-hurst (Hants), 

the wood of limes. 
Lino, Lyno E. the Calluna of botany, still a common plant on 

hills in England. Ex. : Ling-ham, now Lingen (Heref.), the 

home among the ling; Lyng (Norf.J, etc. Where it occurs 

in the middle of a name, it is a particle denoting possession. 

Ex.: Irling-borough (Northam.), the fortified place of the 

yrthling, or son of the earth, t. e. farmer. 
Link E. from Mine, an enclosure. Ex. : Malvern Link (Wore). 
Lis, from the British lli/s, a palace. Ex. : Lis-card (Ches.), and 

Lis-keard (Comw.), the palace garth, or enclosure. 
Lisle, Luel E. from the Latin legiolium. Ex. : Caer-luel, now 

Carlisle ; Bede says that the former was the corrupt form of 

the Eoman name.' 
Lit, Ltt E. contraction of little, qu. v. Ex. : Lyt-ton. 
LiTHBR, a Lancashire word meaning slow, applied to a stream.* 
Little E, pointing out the less of two places bearing the same 

name. 
Liver, perhaps from the British lliff a flood. Ex. : Liver-pool, 

the overflowing pool, or that part of the shore of the river 

» T. "Wright. • Llithrig, Brit., gliding or slippery. 
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which is liable to be inundated ; Liver-mere (Suff.), the oyerr 

flowing pond or lake. 
Llai B. brown or dun-coloured. Ex.: Nant-llai (Glam.), the 

brown brook. 
Llak B. originally any enclosure, as for example cor4lan, a 

sheep-fold ; afterwards a heathen sacred enclosure, and thence 

a church. Occurs in 458 places, all in Wales and the marches ; 

generally a prefix to the name of some saint to whom the 

church was dedicated. 
Llech B. a hiding-place ; also a large flat stone, which was pro- 
bably used as an altar or a tomb, as in the word crom-lech, 

covering stone. Ex. : Tre-lech (Monm.), the town of the large 

flat stone ; Llech-rhyd (Brecons.), the ford of the flat stone. 
Llechib B. name of a saint. Ex.: Llan-llechid (Carnarv.), 

St. Llechid's church. 
Llbth B. from llaithj dead. Ex.: Machyn-lleth (Card.), the 

field of the dead by the way-side ; Pilleth (Bad.), the dead or 

stagnant pooL 
Llethyb B. a precipice. Ex. : Uethyr-neuadd-uchaf (Carm.), 

lower court near the precipice. 
Llewebn B. correctly llewym, the will-o'-the-wisp. Ex. : Llan- 

fihangel-ystrin-Uewyrn (Monm.). See Ystern. 
LlowbUi B, a saint. Ex. : Llan-llowell (Monm.), St. Uowell's 

church. 
Llwchasabn B, name of a saint. Ex. : lian-Uwchaeam (Card.), 

St. Llwchaearn's church. 
Llwch E, a lake or pond. The word is originally Irish, and 

occurs almost solely in South Wales, the proper British 

word' being llyn. Ex.: Llwch-or, the Eoman Leucarum, now 

Loughor (&lam.), the edge of the lake. 
Llwch B, dusty. Ex. : Maes-Uwch (Bad.), the dusty field. 
Llwtd B. grey or brown. Ex. : Ma-llwyd (Denbigh.), the brown 

district, so called probably from the appearance of the mountains. 
Llwtn B. a hedge or grove. Ex. : Llwyn-onn (Camarv.), Ash- 
grove ; Llwyn-y-fedw (Glam.), Birch-grove. 
Llychau B. plural of llwch. Ex. : Tal-y-llychau (Carm.), the 

ends of the lakes. 
Llyfni B, from Uwyfri-m^ the water near the elm-trees. Ex.: 

the Llyfni river (G-lam.). 
Lltnfi B, from llyn-tvif the river which forms pools. Ex. ; 

Llynfi river (Brec). 
Llyn B. a lake. Ex. : Llyn-safeddan (Bl«cons.), Safeddan's 

lake ; Aber-glas-lyn (Carnarv.), the estuary of the blue lake. 
Llts B. a palace or court-house. Ex. : Llys-wen (Brecons.), th^. 

white palace ; Cefn-llys (Bad.), palace ridge. 

B 2 
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LLrwBL B, ancientlj Caer-Iiiwelydd,* the camp of the multitude, 

Ex. : Llywel (Brecons.). 
Lo, Low K from loe or kUm, a hill ; LoHBtock (Lane), the hill 

station. See Low, tu^a, 
Loc, Lock, Luc E, from loe or lueUf an encloeore; henee \ot3t, 

a fastening. £x.: Loea-lege, now Locker-ley (Hants% the 

encloeed place; Mat-lock (Derb.), the meat encloeare, •««. 

storehouse ; Lncu-tun, now Lucton (Heref.), the town of the 

enclosure. 
LocKiiro, Lox N. from Loki, the Nome god of mischief, and iitega, 

children. Ex.: Lok-ingatun, now Lockington (Yorks.), the 

town of the children of Loki ; Lokis-lege, now Lozley (da), 

Loki's meadow. 
LoD, Lons E. ttc/OL ladan, to pour, and hence lod, posseMive 

loddan^ a canal or stream, or its junction with anodier ; also 

a way. Ex.: Lod-don (Norf.), the fortified hill by the 6tx«am 

or way ; Even-lode (Olouc), the rfe or brink. 
LoDDiNO E. from Lodda or Ludda, the owner's name, and inega, 

children. Ex. : Loddington (Leic), the town of the children 

of Lodda. 
LoL. See Lul, infra. 
LoNDEs, LoNDS E, probably the possessive of Londa, the name of 

the founder or lord. Ex. : Londesbrough (Yorks.), Looda*8 

fortified town. 
LoNDOx B. from Uuan-din^ fortunes of the moon, indicating a 

probable site of the worship of that luminary. The Romans, 

as usual, adopting the religion of the place, erected thereupon 

a temple to the moon under the title of Diana. 
Long E. from the shape of the village or town. Ex.: 27 plaees, 

nearly all in midland counties. 
LooE, Cornish^ a port, perhaps a form of Uwch^ from the lake-like 

shape of the port. Ex. : East and West Looe (Oomw.). 
Lop E. perhaps from hppe, a piece of a tree or anything else 

which is cut off, or from Loppa (N,), a man's name. Ex.: 

Lop-ham (Norf.), the lonely home, or Loppa's home. 
Loppiye E. from Loppa, and incga. Ex. : Lopping-ton (Salop), 

the town of Loppa's descendants. 
Lost, Lust, Cornish, perhaps from the Saxon lust, desire. Ex. : 

Lost-withiel (Comw.), Withyel's desire, named from Withyel, 

a Saxon Eari of Cornwall; lAist-leigh (Devon), the deoLzed 

place. 
LocoHOB. See Llwch, ettpra. 
Louth E. from the river Luda. Ex. : Louth (Line). 

*■ Bte^jlbam, 'Litemture of the Eymri,' 
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Idnw K from. lo» or hUeWy a hill. See Lo, mpra, 

LowssTOFT 2). anciently Lothanwis-toft, a grore or gronnds 
belonging to a house traditionally said to be named froBi 
Loihbroek, a Danish royer. 

Lrc, Lux. See Loc, mtpra, 

JiVD E. fnm JUeody people, probably indicating the place where 
the assembly of the tithing, wapontake, or hundred was held.' 
Ex. : Leod-hlaew, now Ludlow (Salop), the people's hill. 

ZmwMSf LuBDme, from hUeod, and incga, Ex.: Luddenham 
(Kent), the home or Tillage of the children of the people, in 
distinction from the children of a chief; Lnddington (Idnc), 
the people's town. 

LiTDOEBS, from Lntgar, a !Danish or Norse rorer. Ex. : Latgar's 
hall, now Lndgershall (Wilts and Bucks). 

LuFFBir E. from Ivfan^ possessive of Lufa, the name of the 
Saxon lord. Ex. : Luffen-ham (Bntl.), Lnfa's home ; Luf-ton 
(Som.), Lufa's town. 

Lvo B, name of the neighbouring stream, from Uitg, light or 
bright. Ex. : Lug-dwr^dinas,^ (Heref.), now Lngw^ine, the 
camp or palace by Lug water. 

Lui^ LuixnvG E. probably from Lulla, name of the Saxon lord, 
and inegat descendants. Ex.: Lnl-worth (Dorset), Lulla's 
well-watered estate; Lullington, 4 places, the town of the 
descendants of Lulla. 

Li7in)T N. and K from lamd, and ig. Ex. : Lnndy, the island 
<^ Land. The word island now appended is superfluous. 

Lt78T. See Lost, eupra, 

Lxrr, LuTTEB E from Lutta, the lord's name. Ex. : Lnt-ton 
(Norf.), Lutta's town; Latter-worth (L^ces.), Lntta's well- 
watered estate. 

Lux. See Loe, empra. 

Ltd, Lttchett, Lid B. from Uid, oonntiy or district ; 8., lead. 
Ex. : Lyd-byiyg, now Lydbury (Salop), the fortified town of 
the district ; flf^an Leod, now Pipe and Lyde (Heref.), the 
district of St. Pippa ; Llid-iart, now Lydeard (Som.), a country 
gate, and thence a farm bouse; Lydget, Lytchett, Lydgate, 
and Liddiard, are corrupt forms of Llidiart. 

Ltmr E. anciently Limii^, from linif lime or mud. Ex. : Lyme 

! Dorset), Lyming-ton (Hants), Lymm (Ches.), Lyminge 
Kent). 
Ltn. See Lin, supra, 
Ltnd. See Lind, eupra. 
LxKO. See Ling, enpra, 

* So the British ptwffft people, came to mean pariah. 
' Galled * Loghardineya ' in Domesday Book. 
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Lynn E, anciently Lena, from len or. Icen^ land held by tennze 
of fee.* 

Lyonshaxl, corrupted from Linhales, the ancient name, which is 
apparently derived from len^ land held by tenure of fee-farm, 
and adh or eaXh^ a hall. It would thus mean the residence of 
the tenant in fee. King's-lene, now Kingsland (Heref.), is in 
the neighbourhood. Both places are in the old hundred of 
Lene. 

Lyra E, perhaps from the layers (locally called lias) of the lock 
on which the church stands. £z. : Duntsbome Lyra. 

* Spelman. 
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M 

Ma, B. a place op district. See Fa, supra. 

Mabe, Mabyn, Cornish, St. Mabyn. Ex. : 2 places. 

Mable, Mabel, a female name, from amabilis (Lat.), amiable. 
Ex. : Mable-thorp (Lane), Mabel's farm. 

Maccles E. from Maegla, tie lord's name. Ex. : Maccles-field 
(Ches.), Maegla's field. [Maegla, the son of Porta, was one 
of the principal followers of Cerdic, the first king of Wessex.] 

Machen B. probably from back^ little, and ynn, plural of o»«, 
an ash-tree. Ex. : Machen (Monm.), the little ash-trees. 

Mack, Max, Mex C. son, probably from Mac or Machus, one of 
the leaders of the Norsemen, a.d. 969.* Ex. : Mack-worth 
(Derb.), Macca's estate ; Max-ey (Northam.), Maccus's pool ; 
Max-stoke (Warw.), Maccus's station ; Mex-borough (Yorks.), 
Maccus's town. 

Mad, Made B. good. Ex. : Mad-le (Heref.), and Made-le 
(Salop), good or fertile place.'' 

Madding, Made, Maid, Maiden E. from the Virgin Mary. Ex. : 
Madding-ton (Wilts), maiden town; Made-hurst (Suss.), 
maiden's wood ; Maid-ford (Northam.), maid's ford ; Maiden- 
Bradley (Wilts). Maidstone is an exception, qu. v. 

Madoc B. from Madog or Badog, a famous British saint. Ex. : 
Llanmadoc (Glam.), St. Madoc's church. 

Madres E. perhaps from St. Mtitthew. Ex.: Madres-field 
(Wore.), St. Matthew's field. See Matters, infra. 

Madron, Cornish, from St. Mathaern. Ex.: St Madron 
(Coruw.). 

Mael, Myl B. St. Maelor. Ex. : Maelor or Mylor (Comw.). 

Maelog B. name of a saint, the brother of Gildas the historian. 
Ex. : Gelly-faelog (Glam.), the hazel-trees of Maelog. He 
had a cell there, whither he retired when he became a hermit, 
A.D. 603. Also Llandyfaelog (Brecons., Carmar., and Angle- 
sea), Maelog's church house. In some cases, part of the 
church was fitted up as a house. 

Maen, Faen, Men B. a stone or rock. Ex. : Maen-dA (Monm.), 
Black rock ; Men-heniot (Cornw.), Heniot's rock. 

■JMa.ee E. from mere, a pool. Ex. : Maer (Staff.), which is situ- 
ated at the edge of a pool or lake. 

* Matthew of Westminster.' ' Ghraldos Gambrensis. 
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Maes, Faes, Maisb B. a field. Ex. : Maes-car (Brecons.), pool 

field ; Llan-faes (Brecons.), church field ; Maise-more (Glouc), 

t. e. maes-mawr, great field. 
Maidenhead E, corrupted from Maiden-hithe, the Virgin Mary's 

port _ 

Maidshobton E, so called from the church having been robuilt 

circa 1400, by two maiden sisters. £z. : Maidsmorton 

(Bucks). 
Maidstone E, originally Medweges-tun, the town on the Med- 

way river. 
Main, Matnb E. chief. Ex.: Mains-tun, now Main-stone 

(Salop), the town of Main ; Mayne (West.). 
Maul See Fair, supra, 
Maise. See Maes, supra. 
Mal N, F. bad. Ex.: Malvoisin Castle (Torks.), the bad 

neighbour ; Mal-pas (Ches.), the bad or difficult road.' 
Mal, Mattl E. from mal. a place of meeting. Ex. : Mal*ton 

(Yorks.), Maul-den (Bedf.), etc. 
Maldon E. from Camalodunum, the Boman name of the place. 
Maijibsbxtbt J&. anciently Mealdhelms-byryg, from Mseldulf and 

Aldbelm, its founders. 
Malt, Maut E, from vnalt^ and apparently designating places 

where the maltster oarried on his very ancient trade. Ex. : 

Malt-by (Yorks.), a Danish malting-town ; Maut-by (Norf.), 

ditto. 
Malvern B. commonly derived by Welsh antiquaries from moel- 

y-hamj the bare hill of council ; but I think rather &om moel' 

hafreUy the bare hill by the Ha&en, now Severn. 
Mam B, mother. Ex. : Mam-tor (Derb.), mother hill ; Mam- 

hilad (Monm.), mother church of St. Hid. 
Mather E. probably from madm^ treasure. Ex.: Mamerton 

(Derb.), treasure town. See Medmen, infra. 
Man, the name of Anglesea and of the Island of Man, both 

being called M6n by the British. Derivation unknown. Ma 

or 7nan means a place, and maen^ rock, either of which ety- 
mologies is suitable. 
Mancetter E, from Manduessuedum, its Boman name, and 

cestre^ a fortification. 
Manchester E. called by the Britons Maen-ceinion, the rock of 

Ceinion (or of gems) ; by the Bomans Mancunium ; and by 

the Saxons Mancestre, hence its present name. 
Mangots E, from the name of the lord. Ex. : Mangot*8 field 

(Glouc). 

*■ Camden. 
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Hankiko E, perhaps from mannian^ to man or garrison. Ex. : 

Manning-nam (Yorks.), the garrisoned home. 
MA.NKTN6TBBB, from manig-treow {8.% many trees.* 
Manob, from the British maen-or, a stone wall, hence a house or 

piece of land so enclosed, and afterwards an estate. 
Mans E. from the river Maun. Ex. : Mauns-feld, now Mans- 
field (Notts), the field of or by the Maun. 
Maple, Mapplb E, from maapel^ the maple, Acer of botanists. 
Ex.: Maple-beck (Notts), the maple brook; Mapple-ton 
(Derb.), maple town. 
Mab, Meb, Mebb E, from Tnere^ a pool or lake. Ex. : Mar-low, 
anciently Mere-low (Bucks), the hill by the mere; Mer-ton 
(Surr.), the mere town ; Blake-mere (Heref.), the black mere. 
Mabch E, from mere. Ex. : the Marches of Wales and Scot- 
land, i. e. the counties on the boundary. 
Marcle, anciently Marchelaie, from merc^ boundary, and hiUt a 

hill. Ex. : Marcle (Heref.). 
Mabdbn (Heref.), anciently Marwardin, irom Maes-y-dwrdin 

(j&.), field of the water camp. 
Maboabetting E. from Margarettan, possessive of Margaret. 

Ex. : Margaretting (Ess.). 
Mabxbt E. denoting a market town. 
JMabl E. marl, from the nature of the soil. Ex. : Merleberge, 

now Marl-borough (Wilts), the fortified town on the marl. 
Mabs, Mabsh E. from mere, a marsh or pool. Ex. : Marston, 

16 places, the marsh town ; Marshwood (Dorset), etc. 
Marstow E, St. Martin's^ stow, i.e, station. Ex.: Marstow 

(Heref.). 
Mabt E. contracted from market. Ex. : Mart-ock (Som.), the 
market oak, the market having been held under a great oak- 
tree at that place" ; Mart-ham (Norf.), market home. 
Mabtawo B., the river of the border country. Ex. : Martawg 

river (Merion.). 
Mabtyb E. a martyr. Ex. : Martyr-worth-ey (Hants), the mar- 
tyr's estate by the water. 
Mabt, from the Virgin Mary. Very frequent. 
Mas E. in one instance contracted from Mary's. Ex. : Mas-ham 

(Kent), St. Mary's home. 
Massing E. probably from mas, battle, and incga, children. 
Ex. : Massing-ham (Norf.), the home of the children of battle, 
or warriors. 
Mat, Mattebs, Mattis E. from St. Matthew. Ex. : Mats-ton 

* Local tradition. ' Wakeman, in Notee to Liber Landavenais. 

■ Local traditdoo. 
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(Glouc), Matthew's town; Matters-py (Kopf.), I£a4:thew*8 
•water ; Mattis-hall (Norf.), Matthew's hall. 

Matheen (Monm.), B. from St. Mathaern. 

Mathon. Ditto. 

Matlock (Derb.), a food store, from nmety meat, and lucu, an 

enclosure. 
Maul. 8ee Mai, supra. 

Matjt. See Malt, supra. 

Mavis E. the thrush. Ex. : Mavis Enderby (Line), thrush En- 
derby, the latter word marking the settlement of a Dane 
named Ander or Andrew. 

Mawdes E, Maud's or Matilda's estate. Ex.: Mawdes-ley 
(Lane), Maud's land. 

Mawb B. feminine oifawTf great. See Fawr, supra. 
IMax. See Mack, supra. 

Mat E. from Magu, the name of the tribe who settled there.* 
Ex. : May-hill (Glouc.) ; Magge, Magene, and Magere 
(Heref.), places mentioned in Domesday Book, as belonging 
to Eoger de Lacy, but not now identifiable ; May-field (Suss.). 

Meabe. See Mere, infra. 

Med E. from mcBd^ a meadow. Ex. : Medbourn (Leices.), meckdow 
brook. 

Medsien E. from madm^ treasure. Ex. : Medmen-ham (Bucks), 
the treasure house, or place where the king kept his money. 

Medway E. anciently Medwege, from Tn/edew, a meadow, and ig^ 
water, the meadow water op river flowing through meadows. 
Ex. : the Medway (Kent). 

Meifod B. perhaps from Tnaes, field, and fod,^ feminine of bod^ a 
dwelling. Ex. : Meifod (Mont.). 

Mkl, from Miln, qu. v. infra. 

Melk E. from melee, milk, designating a dairy farm. Ex. : 
Melksham (Wilts), dairy farm home. 

Mblling E. perhaps from miln and incffaj meaning the posterity 
of the miller. 

Meon B. from mehin, a place, or from min, the brow, applied to 
a bold eminence. Ex. : only 5 places, all of which are situated 
on or close to conspicuous hills, viz., Meon Stoke, hill forti- 
fication ; East and West Meon (Hants), Meon hill and camp 
(Glouc). 

Meop, Mef, Mefpers E. from Meopa, the lord's name. Ex. : 
Meop-ham (Kent), Meopa's home ; Mep-ealh, now Mepall 
(Camb.), Meopa's hall ; Meppers-hall (Bedf.), ditto. 

Mkb, Mebe E. a pool. Ex. : Mer-ton (Suss.), pool town ; Hog- 

* B. A. Freeman. 
* Names of citieB and towns are feminine in Welsh, as in Latin, etc. 
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mer (Hants), the hog's pool ; Cran-mer (do.), the crane's 
pool ; Blake-mere (Heref.), Blake's pool, or the black pool. 

Mebcia E. the name of the largest of the eight Saxon and Anglian 
kingdoms, anciently Myrcna-ric, from merc^ boundary, and riCf 
rule or kingdom, it having been founded by Crida, in the 
mercen or boundary districts now called Herefordshire. 

Mbbbi, Mereow E. from mcBra^ a boundary, probably indicating 
a cultivated spot at the edge or boundary of the waste. Ex. : 
Meri-dan (Warw.), boundary hollow; Merrow (Surr.), the 
boundary. 

Mers. See Mere, supra. 

Merther, Mbrthyr B, a martyr. Ex.: Merther (Comw.); 
Merthyr Tydfil (Glam.), the church of the martyr Tydfil. 

Mesne K F. land held of the owner, but sub-let to a third person. 
Hence the word de-mesne, land not sublet. Ex. : CUfford's 
Mesne (Glouc), part of the Forest of Dean, granted to 
Clifford, but by him sub-granted. 

Met, Meth, Metting, Methering E. perhaps from metan^ to 
measure, or enclose with boundaries. Ex. : Met-field (Suff.), 
the enclosed field ; Meth-ley(Yorks.), the enclosed land; Methe- 
ringham (Line); Metting-ham (Suff.), the enclosed home 

Meurig B. name of a king who fought against the Saxoni, at the 
place thence called Pwll-meurig (Monm.), Meurig's pool. 

Mex. iS«eMack, supra. 

Mich, Mickle, MitchSl, Much E. from mycel, great, answering 
to some Little in the neighbourhood. Ex. : Mich-field (Suff.), 
great field ; Mickle-ham (Surr.), great home ; Much Birch 
(Heref.) ; Mitchel-dean (Grlouc), answering to Little Birch 
and Little Dean, neighbouring places. 

Mid E. lying between two or more towns, generally of the same 
root name. Ex. : 1 1 places. 

MiDDLETON E. anciently Midatun, probably from rruBd, a meadow, 
and tun, an enclosed £Eunn-house, afterwards a town. Ex. : 19 
places. 

MiHANOEL B. the archangel. Ex. : Llan-mihangel (Glam.), St. 
Michael's church. [Probably a corruption, since Llan, being 
feminine, requires the word which follows to change its radi- 
cal initial for the corresponding soft consonant. Thus Llan- 
gynog is the church of St. Cynog.] 

Mil, Mlll, Miln E. from mUny a mill ; mdin, B. Ex. : 40 places, 
of which 1 is Miln-thorp (Westm.), the mill farm ; 4 are 
Mil-den, the mill hollow; 1 is Mill- wick, the mill abode ; 19 
Mil-ton, mill town. 

MiLLicHOFE E. and B. from mitl-edge, mill-ridge, and hvjpp, a 
sloping plain between hills. Ex. : Millichope (Salop). 
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Hnr, Mind, Htndb, from mtn, B, the brow of a hill. El : ICn- 
Btead (Hants), the station on the brow ; Mind-town (Salop), 
the town on the brow ; Mynde (Heref.), the brow. 

MnnoDSAD E, called in Domesday Book Man-heved, eridentiy 
from Maen-hafod (B.), the summer residence on or near the 
rocks. 

MiHSTBB E. from myiMtre, a monastery, hence a cathedral or any 
other church where monks officiated. None of the cathe- 
drals which were founded at or since the Beformation are 
called minsters. Ex.: Minster-worth (Glouces.), the estate 
belonging to a monastery; Westminster, the monastery on 
the west side of London ; Minster-ley (Salop), monastery 
place. 

MissoM, MissEN E. from mcBSseny possessive of TMBsae, the mass or 
Roman service ; probably indicating land charged with pay- 
ment for masses. Ex. : Misson (Notts) ; Misseodon (Norf.), 
mass-hill. 

MisTBB E. from fMBste^ mast, the fruit of beech and oak-trees, on 
which swine were fed. Ex. : Mister-ton (Notts), mast-town, 
or the place where swine were kept. 

MoBBBR B, from mody a ruler, and ber, a hedge. Ex. : Modber- 
Ue, now Mobberley (Ches.), the enclosed ^land belonging to 
the ruler. 

Moc B. from mochy a pig. Ex. : Moch-rhos, now Mocdas (Heref.), 
the pig^s marshy meadow. 

MoEL, MoTL B, a bare pointed hill. Ex. : Mod Bannau, and 
many other hills in Wales ; Moyl-isker (Westm.), from mod 
and ysCf C, the bare hill by the water. 

Moil B. from Moil or Macmoil, one of the companions of St. 
Gadoc, sixth century. Ex. : Pont-y-moil (Monm.), St. 
Moil's bridge ; Maesmoil, now Mamhole (Monm.), the field 
of St. Moil.> 

Mold B. from TiMty a wether sheep. Ex. : Mold (Flints.). 

Mole, Moxtl D, from mol^ a mole, indicating places where that 
animal is or was common. Hence the river Mole, from ita 
banks being inhabited by the mole. Ex. : Moles-ey (Surrey), 
the mole's water ; Moles-worth (Hants), the mole's estate ; 
Moul-ton, 5 places, and Mol-ton (Devon), the mole's town. 

MoN B. the river Munnow, from mynydd^ J?., a mountain. Ex. : 
Mon-mouth, the junction of the Munnow and the Wye. 

MoNACH, Mtnach B,y MoiQL, MoNX E, a monk ; indicating the 

' The land was given to St. Moil by his patron St. C«doc.~See Bees' 
« Lives of the Welsh Saints.' 
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site of a monastery, or land belonging to one. Ex. : Monadli- 

ty (Badnors.), the monks's house ; Llan-y-mynach (Salop)^ 

the monk's church ; Monk-sylva, now Monksilver (Sonu), the 

monk's wood, Monx-ton (Hants), monk's town. 
MoNACHLOG B. the monk's place. Ex.: Monaehlog-ddu (Feoib.) 

the place of the black or Dominican monks. 
MoND. See Mund, ir\fra. 
MoNiNG, MoNinNO 8, from moneCf a monk, and ing, a meadow. 

Ex. : Monning-ton (Heref.), the town of the monk's meadow. 
Mont N, F, a mountain or hill. Ex. : Mont-gjrmry, now Mont- 

somery, the mountain of the Cymry or Britons ; Mont-acute 

(Som.),^e sharp or pointed hill. 
MooB, More, Mobs E. from mor, a tract of wild land. Ex. : 

Moor-by (Line), the Danish abode on the moor ; Sedge-moor 

(Somers.), the sedgy or rushy moor; Mor-ton, 9 places; 

More-ton, 12 places; Mor-peth (Cumb.), the moor path. 

The word More is sometimes a corruption of mere^ a pool. 

Ex. : Blake-more (Heref.), anciently Blake-mere, the black 

pool ; Mores-ton (Norf.), the town of the pool. 
M0RA.STON E. Meurig's town. Ex. : Moraston (Heref.). 
MoBFA B. a marsh. Ex. : Morfa Rhuddlan (Denb.). 
MoRBAN B. name of a saint. Ex. : Lanmorran (Comw.), St 

Morran's church. 
MosBLET E. in Domesday Book called Moles-lage, t. e. Mole's 

land. Ex. : Moseley (Worces.). 
Moss N. a bog, a common word in the northern counties and in 

Lowland Scotland. Ex.: Moss-ton (Lane), bog town; 

Chat-moss (ditto), Chetel's bog. 
Mot E, a boundary. See Met. 
Motrjrr E, See Mont, «wpra. 
Mouth E, the estuary of a river. Ex.: Lyn-mouth (Devon), the 

estuary of the Lyn. 
Mx7CH, MuCHEL E, great. See Mich and Michel, supra. 
Mund, Mond, Mun E. a mound, or earthem fortification. Ex. : 

Mimdan, now Munden (Herts), the place of the mound; 

Healh-mund, now Haugh-mond (Salop), the hall on the 

mound, or the hall fortified with an earthem rampart. 
MuNSLBY E. anciently * Moneslai, the monk's land or place. Ex. : 

Munsley (Heref.). 
MuR E. a moor. See Moor, supra. 
Mtddfai B. a famous British physician, whose name was derived 

from ma, a cow, and /a, a place. Ex. : Mydd-£ai (Carm.).' 

* Domeedfty Book. ' BichArds in voce. 
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MTI.OB. See Mael, supra, 

Mtnach. See Monach, supra. 

Mtnis B. probably from mynydd^ and is, below. Ex. : Maes- 

m3aiis (Brecons.), the field below the mountain. 
Mtntdd 5. a mountain. Ex. : Tor-y-mynydd (Monm.), the 

mountain tower or peak. 
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Nac, Nacktng, Noc, Nokb, perhaps from the British cnwchy E, 
knocky a bunch or isolated hill. Ex. : Nac-ton (Suff.), the 
town on or near the isolated hill ; Nacen or Nacking*ton 
(Kent), and Noc-ton (Line), the same. 

Naffbb E. probably from Naffa, the name of the lord. Ex. : 
Naffer-ton (Yorks.), Naffii's town. 

NaiI/S E. from ruBgely a nail or pin, which became the name of a 
man, under tlie form of Nigel. Ex. : Nails-ea (Som.). 
Nigel's pool ; Nails-worth (Glouc), Nigel's watered estate ; 
Nails-ton (Leices.), Nigel's town. 

Nannbbch B from nenuy roof or summit, and erchf dark or ter- 
rible. Ex. : Nannerch (Denb.). 

Nant B. a brook. Ex. : Nant-mel (Kadnors.), honey brook, from 

• its hue, or from the hives of wild bees in the neighbouring 
rocks ; Nant-wich (Ches.), the dwelling by the brook ; Sych- 
nant (Brecons.), a dry brook-course. 

Nap E. See Knap, supra. 

Nab E. See Nor, infra, Ex. : Nar-burgh, the fortified place 

on the river Nar. 
Nabbbbth B. perhaps from na^ not, and 6erM, beautiful. Ex. : 

Narberth (Pemb.). 
Nase, Naze, Nes, Ness E. from ncMse, a promontory or nope of 

land. Ex. : Nase-by (Northern.), the promontory town of the 

Danes ; Naze-ing (Essex), promontory meadow ; . Nes-ton 

• (Ches.), the town on the promontory between the Dee and 
the Mersey ; Ness, the name of several promontories in 
Suffolk, etc. 

Nash JSJ. from 9}i?55«, a promontory. Ex.: Nash-scaTir(Badnors.), 

the cliff promontory ; Nash (Femb.), Nash (Monm.). See. 

Nase, Ness. 
NArGH, Now E. perhaps from haughy a green hill or bank. Ex. : 

Naugh-ton (Suff.), the town on the green hill; Now-ton 

(Suff.), the same. 
Naun, Noninq^. from fionnet oxnunney a nun. Ex. : Naun-tcn 

(Glouc), the nun's town ; Naunton Beauchamp (Worces.), 

Beauchamp's Naimton ; Nonnen-ton or Noning-ton (Kent), 

nun's town. 
Naven, Naves E. from nafa^ or navUt the middle ; hence the 
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nave of a wheel. Ex. : Naven-by (Line), the middle town 
inhabited by the Danes; Nave-stock (Essex), the middle 
station. 

Nay, Na, Ny E. from ey^ water. Ex. : Nay-land (Femb. and 
Suff.), land by the water ; Na-worth (Cumb.), estate by the 
water ; Ny-land (Som.). 

Neat, Neot E. St. Neot. Ex. : Neate's-head (Norf.), St. Neof ■ 
hill ; St. Neot's (Hunts). 

Neath, Nedd B, perhaps from naid or natodd, a sanctoarj or 
retreat Ex. : Nedd, now Neath (Glam.), Gwm-nedd, ete. 

Nbc, Ni, Nioh E. from St Neot Ex. : Necton (Nor£), Ni^ton 
(Comw.), Niton (Hants). 

Need E. perhaps from snad, a fragment, applied to lands sepa- 
rated from the manor beloDgiog to the same lord. Ex.: 
Need-ham (Norf.), the town of the separated land. 

Nemp, Nyx E. a personal name. See Shakspere's * King Henry 
IV.* ; probably a contraction of Nehemiah. Ex. : Nymen-hut 
or Nemp-nett (Som.), Nym*s hut ; Nyms-fteld (Glouc), Nym- 
ton (Devon), Nym-et (Devon), Nym's hat. 

Nbot^s E. from St. Neot. See Neat, supra. 

Netheb E. lower in site than another place of the same root- 
name. Ex. : Nether and Upper Hallam (Yorks.). 

Nets, Nettbs E. from ncBt^ cattle. Ex. : Nets-well or Nettes- 
well (Essex), the well of the cattle ; or it may be St. Neot'i 
well. 

Nettle E. from rusdl^ the nettle ; or, which seems more joo- 
bable, from snidaUj to cut, and leget land, thus indicating a 
piece of land cut off from the rest of an estate. Ex. : Netue- 
comb (Som.), the separated land in the dingle ; Nettle-stead 
(Kent), the station on the separated land. See Need and 
Snead. 

Nbuadd B, a halL Ex. : Neuadd-felin (Brecone.), the hall near 
the mill. 

Nevev. See Naven, eupra. 

New, Nbwen, Newino, Nbwx E. from niwe, new, indicating a 
town or village which was founded after some neighbounng 
one of the same name or description. Ex. : 126 places, of 
which ton or town is the snffix in 45 instances ; castle in 7 ; 
ham in 6 ; port in 6 ; ekurch in 5, etc Thus New-port 
(Mon.) was so called with reference to Caerleon, the old or 
Roman port of Isca Siluram ; New-burh, now New-bnry 
(Bezks), with reference to the ancient town of Speen, etc 
Newtdd B. new. Ex. : Ty-newydd (Brec), the new house. 

* Sosworth to voa* 
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Ui, Nigh. See Nee. 

NiDD, NiTH B. from nazef or nawddy a retreat. Ex.: the river 
Nidd (Yorks.) ; the Nith (Scotland). 

NoKB. See Nac. 

NoL JE. a contraction of Oliver, Ex. : Nol-ton (Pemb.), Oliver's 
town. 

NoMANSLAin[) E, a settlement or clearance on a waste. Ex. : 
Berkshire and other counties. 

NoNiNG. See Nairn. 

NoNN B, a saint, the mother of St. David.* Ex. : Llan-Nonn 
(Carm.), St. Nonn's church. 

Nob, Nokth, Nar E, the more northerly of two places. Ex. : 
40 places in which Nor is the prefix, 36 of which are Nor- 
ton; North, 29 places; Nar, 3 places; North-hoe, now 
Northew (Herts), the north hilL 

NoBMAN designates towns built by the Normans. Ex. : 1 places, 
of which Norman-by (3) points out Danish settlements seized 
by the Normans ; Norman-ton, 7 places, built near Saxon 
towns. 

Not. See Nut. 

Nottingham, from the Saxon Snot-incga-ham, the place of the 
cave dwellers,* or children of the caves. 

Nun JS, from nunncj originally an orphan, afterwards a nun. 
Ex. : 8 places ; Nun-eaton (Warw.), the nun's town by the 
water ; Nune-ham (Oxf.), the ntin's home. 

NxJT, Not E. from hnotCf hnutu, notu^ a nut, probably indicating 
^a site where the nut-bearing hazel was common. Ex* : Nut- 
field (Surr.), Not-groTe (Glouc), etc. 

i^TM. See Nemp, supra, 

1 lolo MSS. ' Camden. 
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Oad, Od, Odi, probably from the name of the owner ; 2>. odder^ 
an otter. A Mercian noble named Oddo is commemorated in 
Worcestershire tradition. Words compoimded of Oad, etc, 
occur chiefly in counties comprised in the Anglian kingdom 
of Mercia. Ex. : Oad-by (Leices.), Oddo's abode ; Od-comb 
(Som.), Oddo*8 dingle ; Odi-ham (Hants), Oddo's home. 

Oak, Oc, Ock, Ockex, Ogle, Oke E, from <8c, an oak. Ex. : 
15 places in which oak has ham, ton, by, or ey appended; 
Oe-cold (Snflf.), i,e. oak-holt or oak-grove; Ock, 3 places; 
Ocken, from cBcan^ of an oak, 2 places ; Ocle (Heref.), oak- 
hill ; Oke-over (Staff.), the oak ridge or boundaiy. 

Oabe, Ore, Owe, Oweb E, from ora, a shore ; B, or^ a boundary; 
Greek 6pos, Ex.: Oare (Kent and Som.), the shore; Ore 
(Suss.), the shore; Owers-by (Line); Ower-ham, now Ow- 
ram (Yorks.), etc. 

Obosne 2>. and E, corrupted from hoe-boumy hill brook. Ex. : 
Obome (Dorset). 

Obt D, corrupted from Hoe-by , hill abode. Ex. : Oby (Norf.). 

Oc, Ock. See Oak, supra. 

Od. See Oad. 

Odding E. from Oddo, and incgaj descendants. Ex. : Odding-ley 
and Odding-ton (Wore, and Glouc), the place and town of 
Oddo's descendants. 

Off, Offen, Oven, Oving, Ow E, from Offa, king of Mercia. 
Ex.: Offen-ham (Wore), Offa's home; Offley (Staff.), Offa's 
place; Off-ford (Hunts), Offa's ford; Ow-borough (Heref.), 
Offa's camp ; * Ow-thorp (Notts), Offa's farm ; Oven-dean 
(Yorks.), Offa's hollow ; Oving-dean (Suss.), the same. 

Og E. perhaps from Ugga, the lord's name. Ex. : Og-bourne 
(Wilts), 2 places, Ugga's brook : Og-well (Devon), 2 places, 
Ugga's well. See Ug, infra, 

Ogof B. a cave. 

Oke. See Oak, supra. 

Clave, Olves, Ouffe B, or N. from Olaf, a royal saint. Ex. : 
St. Olave's, Southwark; Olves-ton (Glouc), Olafs town; 
Ship-ton Oliffe (Glouc), Olafs sheep-town. Hence also the 
name Mac Aulay, son of Olaf, 

* Dnncmub's' Herefordshire.' 
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Old E, contracted from vx>ld, Trild or nnctdtivated land. Ex. : 
Old (Northam.); Old-baerw, or Old-burh, now Oldberrow 
(Wore), fortification on the wold ; Old-castle (Heref.), wold 
castle. In some few cases where the name is modem, old 
points out the more ancient of two places. Ex. : Old Sarum, 
Old Swinford. 

Oln, from olan. See Aln. 

Olwt B, from coll-vn/f hazel-tree river. Ex. : the Olwy 
(Monm.). 

Ombebs E. probably from Anrelius Ambrosius, the British king. 
Ex.: Ombers-ley (Wore), Ambrosius's land; Ombers-lade 
(Warw.), Ambrosius's brook. 

Ongab 8. a hill. See Anger, supra. 

Oni B, from the river Onny. Eix. : Oni-bury (Salop), the fortifi- 
cation by the Onny. 

Onny B, from onn-tm/, the water near the ash-trees. Ex. : the 
river Onny (Salop). 

Obchabd, Orches E, from orceardf a garden or orchard. Only 
occurs in Wilts, Som. , and Dorset. Ex. : Orchard-leigh (Som.) ; 
Orchards-ton, now Orcheston (Wilts), etc. 

Obcop B. and E, in Domesday Book called Hercope, i,e, long 
hill, from hir {B,), long, and cop^ a hill. Ex. : Orco^ 
(Heref.). 

Obd, Oeds E. from ordy the beginning, point, or extremity ; hence 
a headland or termination of a range of hills ; and afterwards 
a personal name. Ex.: Ord (Northum.), Ord's hall, now 
Oidsall (Notts), etc. Or from ord, C, a hammer, and after- 
wards a personal name.^ 

ObIh Obles E. the alder-tree {Alnus glutinosa). Ex. : Orl-ton 
(Heref.), alder town ; Orles-ton (Kent), the same. 

O^iNO, from yrtUingt a- farmer. See Arling, supra. 

Obmes, Orms N. from Ormr, the serpent, also the name of a Norse 
rover. Ex. : Ormes-by (Yorks.), and Orms-by (Line), 0rm*8 
abode ; Ormes-head (Carnar.), Orm's hill. 

OsBALD E. from OS, a hero, or brave, and bald, bold ; afterwards a 
man's name. Ex. : Osbald-wick (Yorks.), Osbald's dwelling. 

OsBOBNE E, or B, from os, brave, and heom, a bear. Ex.: 
Osbome-by (Line), Osbeom's abode. 

OsQA. D. name of the lord, now spelt Oscar. Ex. : Osga-thorp 
(Leices. and Yorks.), Osga's farm. 

OsMAS, OsKiNO, OsMOTHEB E. from Osmimd, the lord's name. 
Ex. : OsmaS'ton (Derb.), Osmund's town ; Osming-ton (Dorset), 

' Sir Walter Scott, 
s 2 
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the same; Osmunda-lege, now Osmotherlej (Yorks.), OsDraHd's 

place,^ 
OsuuND E. from os, a hero, and mund, protection. 
Oswald, Oswes E, from Oswald, king of Northmnbria, the pro* 

tector of the British churches against Borne, killed in battle 

at Oswestry, against Fenda, kins; of Mercia^ A.D. 642. £c. : 

Oswald- kirk (Yorks.), Oswald's church ; Oswald's-tref (Salop), 

Oswald's town, from a monastery founded there in his honotir; 

St. Oswald (Ches.), etc. 
. Oswald E. from os, a hero, and weald, the forest. 
OswTTH B, from yswydd, the privet Ex. : Cae-yswydd (Monm.), 

privet field. 
OsYTH E, from Osyth or Oswytha, daughter of Bedwald, king 

of East Anglia, who founded a church and a nunnery at the 

place in Essex afterwards named from her, and was there 

martyred by the Danes in the ninth century. Ex. : St. Osyth 

(Ess.). 
Ot, 0th, Other E. from Otho, name of a leader. Ex. : Otho- 

lege,* now Otley (Yorks. and Suff.), Otho's land; Other-ey 

(Som.), Otho's water or stream ; Oth-ham, now Otham (Kent), 

Otho*s home. 
OTTEBr Otteby E. from oter or otyr, an otter, afterwards a 

man's name. Ex. : the river Otter (Devon) ; Otter-den (Elent), 

the otter^s hollow. 
Ottbhing 8. from Oter and incga, Ex. : Ottering-ton (Yorks.), 

the town of Oter's descendants. 
OuL, Owl E, from ula, an owl. Ex. : Oul-ton (Norf. and Suff.), 

owl-town ; Owl-pin (Glouc), recte Owlpen, owl-hill. 
OusE E: a stream which flows through muddy or sandy soiL 

Ex. : several rivers, and places on their banks. 
Orr E, out. Ex. : Out-wood (Lane), outside the wood or wild 

land. 
Oven, Ovmo E, from Offan, the possessive of Offa. See Off, 

eufra, 
Oveb E, higher, from ofre, margin or edge. Ex.: 20 places, 

nearly all in midland counties. When a suffix, as in Pe-over 
: (Ches.), Cond-over (Salop), it seems to mean a hill site; when 

a prefix, it indicates, as in Over-whitacre (Warw.), the higher 

of two places. Astenofre,^ now Eastnor (Heref.), the kiln 

hill. 
OvoR B, St. Gofor. Ex.: Llan-ovor (Monm.), St* Gofor^s 
, church. 
OwsLE, OzLE E, the ousel or blackbird. Ex.: Owsle-buiy 

> Domesday Book. • * Ibid. 
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(Hants), the fortification of some chief who assumed the 
blackbird as his cognizance; Ozle-worth (Glouc), Oosel's 
watered estate. 
Ox, Oxen E, from oxa^ an ox. Ex.: 14 places; Oxen-den 
(Northam.), oxen hill; Ox-ted (Surr.), the stead or station 
of the ox ; Oxen-ey (Kent), the water of the oxen. 



b.- 
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Pack, Pake, Pax, Peck E. probably firom Pacca, the lord's name. 

Ex. : Pack-wood (Warw.), Pacca's wood ; Pake-field (SufF.), 

Pacca's field; Pacce-lade,* now Paxton (Hunts), Pacca's 

path ; Peck-ham (Surr.). 
Packing E, from Pacca and in^ga, Ex. : Packing-ton (Warw.), 

town of Pacca's descendants. 
Pad, Padi E. from Peada, king of Mercia. Ex. : Pad-bniy 

(Bucks), Peada's fortified town ; Peada-ham, now Padiham 

(Lane), Peada's home or village. 
Padding E. from Peada and incga, Ex. : Padding-ton (Midd.), 

the town of Peada's descendants. 
Padstow E. Petroc's station ; a monastery ^ having been founded 

there in 432, by St. Petroc. Ex. : Padstow (Comw.). 
Pag, Pagle E. from St. Pega, fl. a.d. 714. Ex. : Pag-ham 

(Suss.), St.Pega's home; Pag-le-ham, now Pagles-ham (Ess.), 

the place of Pega's home. 
Paign, Pain N. F. from Pain, or Pagan, the name of a Norman 

knight. Ex. : Newport Pagnell, i, c, Paganel's New-port ; 

Paign-ton (Devon), Pain's town ; Pains-wick (Glouc), Pain's 

dwelling ; Pain's castle (Radn.). 
Pagnell N. F. and E., from Pagan and aelkf hall. 
Panceas, Pang E. from St. Pancratius, a Roman martyr. Ex.: 

St. Pancras (Midd.) ; Pancras-wick (Devon), St. Pancras's 

dwelling ; Panx-worth (Norf.), St. Pancras's estate. 
Pang E. from Panga or Penga, a chiefs name. Ex.: Pang- 
bourn (Berks), Panga's brook. 
Pant B. a valley or bottom. Ex. : Pant-t%, corruptly Panteg 

(Monm.), beautiful valley. 
Pap, Papple E. perhaps from Pappa, the lord's name, Ex. : 

Pap-worth (Camb.), Pappa's estate; Papp-le-wick (Notts), 

the place of Pappa's abode. 
Para, Pab, Parn E. from pera, a pear ; JB. her. Ex. : Para- 
comb (Devon), pear valley ; Par-ham (Suff.), pear home, or 

home among the pear-trees ; Parn-don (Ess.), pear hill. 
Park E. from parriic, a park. Ex. : Windsor park, Woodstock 

park, etc. In Scotland the word means a pasture-field. 

* Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

* Sacked by the Danes in a.d. 981. Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
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Tabhet E. a river named from Pederida,* king of the West 
Saxons. Ex. : the Parret (Som.). 

.Pabth B, the floor or ground. Ex. : Deheubarth, the ancient 
name of South Wales, meaning the southern ground ; Parth- 
y-Syllwr, now Party seal (Monm.), the ground of tJie Silu- 
rians. 

Partnet E. contracted from pera-tun-et/t pear-town by the water. 
Ex. : Partney (Line). 

Taetbicio B, (doubtful), but perhaps from Padrig, St. Patrick, 
and 81/w, wise. Ex. : Partricio (Brecons.). 

Pas, Passing E. See Pea, infra. 

Pat, Patch, Patrino, Pats, Patting, Pattes, Pattis E. from 
St. Peter. Ex.: Pat-tun-ey, now Putney (Wilts), St. Peter's 
town by the water ; Pats-hall (Staff.), St. Peter's hall ; Pats- 
ham, now Patcham (Suss.), St. Peter's home; Patring-ton 
(Yorks.), St. Peter's town ; Pattes-ley (Norf.), St. Peter's 
place ; Patting-ham (Salop), St. Peter's home ; Pattis-wick 
(Ess.), St. Peter's abode. 

Path E. from pcetk^ a path. Ex. : Ridbum's path (Oumb.). 

Patrix E. St. Patrick's. Ex. : Patrix-boum (Kent), St. Patrick's 
brook. 

Paul, Paulers, Potjl, Pouls E. St Paul. Ex. : Paul-ton 
(Som.), St. Paul's town; Paulers-burh, now Paulers-pury 
(Northam.), St. Paul's fortified town ; Poul-ton (Kent), 
Paul's town ; Pouls-hot (Wilts), Paul's hut or house. Chaucer 
speaks of * Sent Poule's,' meaning St. Paul's. 

Paunt B. from panif a valley. Ex. : Paunt-le, now Pauntley 
(Grlouc), valley place. 

PAwiiETT N, F. from the name of the lord. Ex. : Pawlett 
(Som.). 

Pax. See Pack, supra. 

Payham E. from Peada, king of Mercia a.i>. 652, and ham, home. 
Ex. : Pay ham-bury (Devon). See Bury. 

i?EA, Pease, Pegs, Pis E. from St. Pega, d. a.d. 714, to whom 
Pea-kirk (Northam.), is still dedicated. Ex.: Pea-over 
(Ches.), St. Pega's hill; Pease-marsh (Suss.), St. Pega's 
marsh; Pegs-worth (Leices.), St. Pega's estate; Pis-ford 
(Northam.). 

Peatling E. from Peada and len, etc. Ex. : Peatling (Leices.), 
Peada' s land let to a tenant. See Len. 

Peb E. from Pebba or Bobba, the lord's name. Ex. : Peb-worth 
(Grlouc), Pebba's estate ; Bab-worth (Notts), the same. 

Peck. See Pack, supra, 

* Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
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Pkd E, from Peada, king of Mercia a.d. 652. Ex. : Ped-znor& 

(Berks), Peada's mere or pool. 
p£EL, Pel, Pill B, from ^U^ a small tower defended by a ditch. 

Ex. : Peel (Isle of Man) ; Pil-gwenlli (Monm.), the tower of 

Gwenlli, a woman's name; Pill (Som.); Pil-ton, 4 places, 

tower town. 
Pem, Pen B. from penn^ a headland or hill. Ex. : Penn-bro^ 

now Pembroke, the head of the country; Pem-bre (Carm.), 

the head of the promontory ; Pen-carreg (Carm.), the rocky 

hill ; Pen-rheidd, now Penrith (Cumb.), the red hill. Pea 

occurs in 54 instances, and Pem in 5, always as prefixes. 
Pbnd E. from Penda, king of Mercia. Ex. : Pendo-mere (Som.), 

Penda's pool ; Pendock (Wore.), Penda's oak. 
Penk E, a river in Staff. 
Pennabth B. from penn^ a head or hill, and garths cultivated 

land, meaning a promontory which is not rocky. {Ard^ C, a 

promontoiy.^ Eix. : Pennarth (Glam.). 
Pembhtn B, hill cape. Ex. : Penrhyn (Comw.), which is situated 

in the hundred of Pen-wyth, i. e, Penn-gwydd, the wild hills 

overgrown with brambles. 
Pbkscel B, from penself a prince. Ex. : Penscel-wood (Som.), 

the wood which had belonged to a British prince, but was 

seized by the Saxons. 
Penshubst E, perhaps from jdnUy a pine-tree, and hi/rstt a wood* 

Ex. : Pens-hurst (Kent), pine wood. 
Pensnett E, perhaps from Penda, king of Mercia, and snaed, 

a portion. Ex. : Pensnett (Staff.), the portion of Penda. 
Pent E, a shed or lean-to building. Ex. : Pent-ridge (Derb. and 

Dorset), the ridge of tJie pent-house. 
Pekzakce, Cornish f said to mean the head of the bay.* 
People E. the people, probably indicating a place where the land 

was held in common. Ex. : People-ton (Wore.), the people's 

town. 
Pefeb, Pepper E. from Pippa, a Saxon bishop, afterwards 

canonised. Ex. : Pipere-herge, now Peper or Pepper-harrow 

(Midd.). See "Pi^f ivfra. 
Pebhan, Cornish, St. Piran. Ex. : 3 places. 
Perbot, Pethebton E. from Pederiim, king of West Saxons. 

Ex. : Perrot (Som.) ; Petherton,* i, e. Pederida's town, etc 
Pebshobe E, from pursh, a willow, and shore. Ex. : Pershore^ 

(Wore), willow shore. 
Pebth B, from berth, a hedge. Ex. : Perth-hir (Glam.), the- 

long hedge ; perhaps also Perth, in Scotland. 

* Lewis's Topopraphical Dictionary. 
' Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
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Pbbtholy B, from 'poflrih-halawg, polluted porch.* Ex. : Llan> 
deilo Pertholy (Monm.), the church of St. Teilo with the pol- 
luted porch, from some crime committed there, the history of 
"which is lost. 

Pbt, Pbttis E. from St. Peter. Ex. : Pet-haugh, now Pettaugh 
(Suffi), Peter's green hill ; Pet-worth (Suss.), Peter's estate, 
called in Domesday Book * Peteorde,' i, e. Peter's land. 

Pbteb E, from St. Peter. Ex. : 17 places. 

Pbth E. from jpcBth, a path. Ex. : Mor-peth (Northum.), the 
moor path. 

Pbtheewin E, from St. Patamus or Badarn, a British bishop. 
Ex. : Petherwin (Devon). 

Petbox, Pbtbos B, from St. Petrox, who fl. A.D. 532. Ex. : St. 
Petrox (Devon) ; St. Petros (Pemb.). 

Peven, Pavis, Pews E. from Pera or Peowa, probably the 
name of the lord. Ex. : Peowans-ey, now Pevensey (Suss.), 
Peowa's water ; Pews-ey (Wilts), the same ; Pavenham 
(Bedf.). 

Phu., Cornish, St. Felix. Ex.: Phillock and Philleigh 
(Cornw.). 

Pice, Pix E. perhaps froiD. pihtasy the Picts, a memorial of their 
incursions into England. Ex.: 9 places, all in north and 
midland counties except Pickenham (Norf.), the Pict's home, 
and Pix-ley (Heref.), the Pict's place. [Mr. Nokes, in his 
Worcestershire 'Notes,* suggests that *Pix' is a remnant of 
the fairy mythology, in which the * pixies ' played an import- 
ant part ; but I find no instances of parishes or towns being 
named from that mythology, and I apprehend that it would 
have seemed to our forefathers an act of great impiety to have 
given such names to ecclesiastical divisions of the country. 
That rocks, lonely dells, and woods may have retained their 
heathen superstitious names is, however, probable enough.] 

PiDDiNG E. perhaps from Peadan, the property of King Peaida, 
fl. A.D. 652. Ex. : Pidding-hoe (Suss.), Peada's hill. 

Piddle E, the slowly running stream. Ex.: Piddle-hinton 
(Dorset), Hinton's land on the Piddle; Piddle-trent-hide 
(ditto), the hide or plough-land of Trant on the same 
stream. 

Pn*. See Peel, supra. 

PnxETH B, from pwll and llaithf the pool of blood. Ex. : Pilleth 
(Radn.). 

PiM, Pin E. from pinu, a pine. Ex. : Pim-fem (Dorset), pine- 
place ; Pine-hoe (Devon), pine-hill ; Pinner (Midd.), the pine- 
trees. 

^ Wakeman's Notes to Liber Landayensis. 
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JPiNCH, PuNC, Punch E. from ^nca^ a finch. Finchley (Midd.), 

was anciently called Pincan-hal, i. e. Finch's hall, .from the 

lord's name. Ex. : Pinch-beck (Line), the finch's brook ; 

Punc-knowl (Dorset), the finch's knoU. 
PiNNOCK, Pmx E. from St. Pinnock. Ex. : St. Pinnock (Comw.) ; 

Pinx-ton (Derb.), Pinnock's town. 
Pipe, Pipa, from Pippa, the name of a saint who was bishop of 

Lichfield. Ex. : Pipe (Heref.), Pipa Minor (Staff.), the latter 

a prebend of Lichfield cathedral. 
PiB, PuE, Pyb E. from pera^ a pear-tree. Ex. : Pirton, 3 places, 

pear-tree town ; Pur-ley and Pur-leigh, pear-tree land ; P^ 

ford (Surr.), the ford by the pear-tree. 
Pis. See Pea, supra, 
PisTTLL B. a small waterfall. Common in "Wales. A large 

waterfall is called Khaiadr, qu, v. 
Pit E. from pi/tj a pit ; probably marking either a deep valley or 

a place where pitfalls were made to catch wild animals. 

Ex. : 8 places ; Pit-minstre (Som.), the monastery in the deep 

valley. 
Pitch, Pytch E, a small hill, still used commonly with that mean- 
ing in Herefordshire. Ex. : Pitch-cot (Bucks), the cottage on 

the small hill ; Pytch-ley (Northam.), the meadow by the pitch. 
Pla.it E. a plat or small piece of land. Ex. : Plait-ford (Wilts). 
Pla.s B. a palace or mansion. Common in Wales. Place in 

England has a like meaning. Ex. : Cumnor Place (Oxf.). 
Play, Please E. from pleff a, a battle, or from place, a.Ji open place, 

street, or mansion. Ex. : Play-ford (Suff.) ; Please-ley (Notts). 
Plaistow, Plestob E. from play and stow, the enclosure for 

play, or public recreation ground. Plestor (Hants) is the 

name of a piece of land left by Sir Adam Gordon, temp, 

Henry III., to the Prior of Selborne, and still used as a public 

play-ground. See White's * Selborne.' White translates Plestor 
• by locus ludorum, 
Plesh E. from pleach or plash, to form a hedge. Ex. : Plesh-ey 

(Ess.), the hedged place near the water, or the enclosed water. 
Plinlimmon B. from Pum-lummon, the hill of the five standards, 

perhaps indicating that five clans assembled there in time of 

war. 
Plum, Plumb E. the plum-tree. Ex. : Plumb-land (Cumb.) ; 

Plum-stead, 4 places (Norf.), plum station. 
Plump E. a clump or cluster. Ex. : Plump-ton (Northam. and 

Suss.), the town of the clump of trees, or the enclosed cluster 

of houses. 
Plym B. a river in Devonshire, perhaps from plwm, lead, with 

reference to the hue of its waters or to the lead mines. Ex.: 
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Plymouth, the mouth of the Plym ; Plym-ton, the town by 

the same riyer. 
Pol, Comish form of jowll (5.), a pool. Ex.: Pol-perro, St. 

Piran*s pool. 
Poles, Poling, Pole E, from pol, a pole, afterwards adopted 

as a personal name. Ex.: Poles- worth (Warw.), Pole's 

estate; Pol-ing, Pole's meadow; Pole-brook (Northam.), 

Pole's brook. 
Pont B. from the Latin ponSt a bridge. Ex. : Pont-faen (Pemb. ), 

stone bridge ; Ponte-fract (Yorks.), broken bridge, so called 

from the bridge breaking down when "William Archbishop of 

York was passing over, rcmp. Stephen ; Pontes-bury (Ches.), 

bridge-town ; Pont-eland (Northam.), Pons JSlianus, the 

wMian bridge. 
Poole, Pul, Pwll, from ,pwll (5.), a pool. Ex. : Poole (Dorset), 

Pul-borough (Suss.), pool town ; Pwll-meurig (Monm.), King 

Meurig's pool, the site of his victory over the Saxons. 
PooLHALLOCK B. perhaps from pwll halawff, the polluted pool, 

from some deed of blood perpetrated there. Ex. : Pool-hallock 

(Heref.). 
PoB, Port, Portis, Poeth B. from porth, a harbour. Ex. : Por- 

loca,* now Porlock (Som.), the enclosed port; Por-chester 
• (Hants), the port camp ; Portsmouth (Hants), the mouth of 

the port ; Portis-head (Som.), the head of the port ; Porth- 
. kerry (Glam.), the rocky port. 
PoniiNGTON B. anciently Brogyntin, the din or fortress of 

Brogyn. Ex. : Porking-ton (Salop). 
PosLiNG, PosTLB E. perhaps from the church being dedicated to 

an" Apostle. Ex. : Posling-ford (Suff.), the Apostle's ford ; 

Postl-ing (Kent). A farm near Kington (Heref.) is still 
. called The Apostle's. 
Post B. the post of a door- way, hence a house. Ex. : Post-wick 

(Norf.), a collection of houses. 
Pots, Pottbb E. from the trade of potter. Ex. : Pots-grove 

(Bedf.). the potter's grove; Potter (Norf.). 
PouGS, perhaps from the Brit, buwch, a cow. Ex. : Pough-ill 

(Devon), cow hill. 
PouL. See Paul, supra* 
Pound E, an enclosure. Ex. : Pound-stock (Comw.), the pound 

station. 
PowTS B. perhaps a corruption of Pwyth, * the purchased place,* 
. or Pwll-ys, * below the pool,' the capital being situated lower 
down the Severn than Pwll, now called WelshpooL The 

^ 'Fcrtus daustrnm.— iSoxon ChnmicU. 
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place where Julius Caesar landed is said to have been known 
to the Britons as Pwyth Mein-las,' ' the green place of the 
purchase/ Ex. : Powys (Salop and Kent). 

Vwass B. from prain, the house or palace of a prince. Es. : 
Preen (Salop). 

Pbeks B. from Ap Bhys, the chiefs name. Ex. : Prees (Salop). 

PfiXNDEBOAST B. frompreiij tree, dtOTj water, and fftoesty an inn or 
lodging-place. Ex.: Prendergast (Pemb.), the inn by tho 
tree near the water. 

Pbbs, Pbest, Pbis E. from presbyiert apriest,^ indicating a living^ 
wUch did not belong to either a monastery or a bishop, 38 
places. Ex.: Pres-hute (Wilts), priest's hut; Prest-bury 
(Ches.), the priest* s fortified town ; Pris-ton (Som.), Prestre- 
tun, now Pres-ton (Heref.), priest's town. 

PfiiDD B, earth. Ex. : Ty-pridd, earth house. 

Pbikoes E, belonging to a prince. Ex. : Prince's Kisborongh 
(Bucks), so called from Edward the Black Prince, who re- 
sided there. 

Pbiob L, first in rank in a priory, which ranked next to a 
monastery ; indicating a place belonging to a prior.' Ex. : 
Prior's Marston (Warw.), thus distinguished from the other 
15 Marstons. 

Pbivbtt E, from the Privet or Priffet plant Ex. : Priffetes- 
fiodan,' now Privett (Hants), the water of the privet-bushes. 

PucKiKa E. from Pucca, and incffa. Ex. : Pucking-ton (Som.), 
the town of Pucca's descendants. 

PucKLB, PocKLiNO E. from Pucca or Pocca, the lord's name. 
Ex. : Puck-lege-circ, now Pucklechurch (Glouc), the church 
in Pucca's meadow; Pock-len-ton, nowPockling-ton (Yorks.), 
the town on Pucca's ten, i. e, land held on fee-farm. 

Pud, Put, Putn, E. from Pudda, Pot, or Putta, a man's name, 
still preserved in the names Potts and Potter. Among the 
first bishops of Hereford, fl. seventh and eighth centuries, were 
men of these names. Ex. : Puds-ey (Yorks.), Pudda's water ; 
Poteslepe,* now Put-ley (Heref.), Putta's leap; Puts-ton 
(ditto), Putta's town; Puttan-heath, now Putney (Surr.), 
Putta's heath or land. See Hartlip, supra. 

Pudding E, from Pudda, andiincga, Ex. : Pudding-ton (Bedf.), 
the town of Pudda's descendants, 

PuL. See Poul, supra, 

PuLVEBBATCH, from pwU'fa\Brit,), the place of a pool, and bach 
(8.), A path. Ex. : Pulverbach (Salop), the path by the pool. 

* Richacrds, in Welsh Dictionary. 

" Fres-ton (Momn.) belonged to Abraham the priest,— Domesday Book. 

* Ethelwerd. * Domesday Book. 
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Punch E. from pincatit a pine-tree. Ex. : PincaDes-tan, now 

Punchestown (Pemb.), the town of the pine-trees. 
Pub, Ptb. See Pir, st^a. 
PuBSLOw E, perhaps Perry's hlaew, the hilly district thzongh 

which the river Perry flows. Ex. : Purslow (Salop). 
PuBT E, from burht & fortified place ;- occurs only in 4 instances. 

Ex. : Paiders-pury (Northam.), Hart-puiy (G-louc.). 
Put. iSfecPud, supra. 
PwLL B. a pool. See Pool, supra. 
Pt, Ptb B. from heu (pron. hy\ an a^bode. Ex. i Py-worth-ey 

(Devon), the British station, which afterwards became a 

Saxon wyrth^ or well-watered estate. 
Pylb, Ptlle. See Pill, supra. 
Pyon E. from Peowan, belonging to Peowa, an Anglian chief. 

Ex. : Pyon (Heref.). 
Pytch. See Pitch, supra. 



* 
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Q 

Not to be fonnd In either Britiaih or English names, save where ihey have 
been corrupted' by the introduction of Norman French or Latin. Th^ 
sound is expressed in British by chto, as in ehwari, a quart ; and in Saxon 
by cw, as in cwettf a companion. 

QuADiNa E. per^ps from hwatdy omens, and inff, a meadow. 

Es. : Quacung (Line), the meadow of omens, or the place of 

divination. » 
QuAiN E, from ctven, a companion, and also a queen. Ex. : 

Quain-ton (Bucks), the queen's town. 
QuAirrocK, QuAirrox E. perhaps from the British gwaun, a 

mountain meadow, or down, and taeawg, a tenant in villenage. 

Ex. : Quantock hills (Som.), the mountain meadow of the 

tenants in villenage ; Quantoz-head (Som.), the head or end 

of the Quantock range of hills. 
QuAB, Qui^BN, QuABBEN, QuABBiNa, QuoBN E. from cweam, a 

mill. Ex. : Quar-lege, now Quarley (Hants), the mill mea- 
dow; Quarn-don (Derb.), Quarren-don (Bucks), mill hill; 

Quering-don, now Quarring-ton (Line), mill hill; Quorn 

(Leices.), the mill. 
QuATT E. from the British gwadn^ the base or foundation. 

Ex.: Quatt-moel-hafren, now Quatt Malvern (Salop), the 

base of the bare hill by the Severn ; Quat's-ford, thie ford near 

Quatt. 
Queen, Qubbni, Quen, Quin E, from cweUy a companion, and 

also a queen. Ex. : Queen-borough * (Kent), and Queeni- 

borough (Leic), the queen's fortified town ; Quen-don (Ess.), 

the queen's hill; Quin-ton (Glouc), the queen's town. 
QuENiNG E. from cwen and incga. Ex. : Quening-ton (Gloiic), 

the town of the descendants of the companion of the king. 

(jCwen is masculine as well as feminine.) 
QxTEBN E» from cweam, a mill. Ex. : Quern-moor (Lane), mill 

moor. 
QuiDDEN, from the British gwydderiy a tree or shrub ; E. withy 

a willow. Ex. : Quidden-ham (Norf.), the home among tho 

trees. 
Quin. See Quen, supra, 
QuoBN. See Quar, swpra. 

> So named from FhiUppa, Queen of Edward m. 
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Hac, Eack J&. from Wracca, the owner's name. Ex. : Back- 
heath (Norf.). 

Bad, Badding, Badn, Bat, Batteb, Bed E. from red or read, 
red, the colour of the soil or rock upon which the town is 
placed. Bad occurs in 16 instances, all on the Bed Sandstone- 
formations. Ex. : Bad-ford (Notts), the ford by the red rock; 
Baden elau,* now Badlow (Heref.), the red hill ; Badding-ton 
(Som.), the red town ; Badn-or, the red district ; Bat-cliflT 
(Notts), the red cliff; Batter-ey (Devon), the red water; 
Bed-cliff (Glouc), etc. 

Badyb B. from rhann^ a portion, and dir^ land. Ex. : Bhann- 
dir, now Badyr (Glam.). 

Rag E. seems to mean rugged or rocky. Ex. : Bag-dale (Leic.) ; 
Bowley rag, the rock at Bowley Begis (Staff.). 

Raglan B, perhaps from rhagor Uan, the supreme or excellent 
church. Ex. : Baglan (Monm.). 

Rain, perhaps B. from rMn, a lord, or from rhunn, a portion or 
share. Ex. : Bain-ham (Kent and Norf.) ; Bain-hill (Lanc.)» 
and Bain-ton (Dur.). 

Raith, Beeth D, from raad, counsel. Ex.: Baith-by (Line), 
the seat of counsel or place of consultation ; Beeth (Yorks.). 

Ram, Bamf, Bampis, Bams, Bem, Bempis E. or D. from rarriy a 
male sheep, probably adopted as a chiefs name. Ex. : Bam-ey 
(Cornw.), the pool of the ram; Bamp-ton and Bemps-ton 
(Notts), ram's town; Bemen-ham (Berks), Beming-ton 
(Yorks.), and Bampis-ham (Dorset), ram's home; Bams-ej 
(Ess.), etc. By monastic writers this last place is termed 
tnavla arietum, ram's island. 

Ran, Ben 2>., perhaps from Ban, the sea-eoddess, mentioned in 
Frithiofs * Saga.' Ex.: Ban-moor (Yorks.), Ban's moor; 
Ben-hold (Bedf.), Ban's holt, or wood. 

Rand, Ben, Bend D, from Banda pr Bandal, a chiefs name.- 
Ex.: Band and Band-by (Line), Banda's dwelling; Band- 
wick (Glouc), Banda's village or abode ; Bendles-ham and 
Rend-ham (Suff.), Randal's home; Bauuds (Northam.)» 
Banda's property. 

* Pomesday Book. 
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JEIape N. from krcp, a division of country, still in use in Ice- 
land, where an ' amt,* or province, is divided into hreps, Ex.: 
the Rapes of Sussex. 

Rasen E. from the Rase, a river in Lincolnshire, -whose name is 
probably derived from rec, the Saxon word for a stream. Ex.: 
Market Kasen, the market town on the Rase. 

Rat. See Rad, supra. 

Ratlinghope,. from Hratlan (Saxon), belonging to Hratla, op 
Hridla, now Riddell, a man's name, and hwpp B,^ a sloping 
plain between hills. Ex.: Ratlinghope (Salop), Hratla*s 
hope. 

Rax7cb J), from Hrolf, name of several noted Norse chiefs. Ex. : 
Rauce-by (Line), Hrolf s abode. 

Rave, Rbves E. from gerefa^ a reeve or bailiff. Hence scyre- 
gerefay sheriff, etc. Ex. : Refa-lege, now Raveley (Hxmts), 
the reeve's place ; Reeves-by (Line), the reeve's abode. 

Raven D. from hraefny a raiven, the Danish standard, and pro- 
bably an indication of the abode of a Dane. Ex. : 8 instances, 
all within the Danelagh, or Danish England ; and one Raven- 
seech, Raven's edge or hill, in Herefordshire, which the Danes 
several times invaded. 

Raw, Rough, Row E. from hreog^ or rwA, rough ; German, roh, 
Ex. : Raw-marsh (Yorks.), the rough marshy place ; Rough- 
ham (Norf.), the rough home ; Row-ley (Staff.), the rough 
land. 

IIat, Rea, Ret, Reigh, Ret E, from rec, a stream. Ex. : Ray- 
leigh (Essex), the place at the stream ; the river Rea (War- 
wicks.); Rei-gate (Surr.), the gate or fortification at the 
stream; Reighton (Yorks.), the town at the stream; Rey- 
don (Suff.), the hill at the stream. 

Reading E. from hreod, a reed, and ing^ a meadow. Ex. : Rad- 
ing,* now Reading (Berks). 

Reculveb E, from the Latin name of the place, Regulbium, 
which seems to be an adaptation of the British Bhagolwgbeu, 
a conspicuous dwelling-place. 

Red, Reed E. from kreod, a reed. Ex. : 20 places ; Hreod- 
bricge,'-* now Redbridge (Hants), the bridge at the reedy spot; 
Reed-ness (Yorks.), the reedy promontory or headland. 

Redeuth JB. anciently Tref-dorwydd, the Druids' town. Ex. : . 
Redruth (Comw.). 

Reeth E, from rith^ a small stream. Ex. : Reeth (Yorks.). 

Rei. See Ray, supra, 

!&ENDLESHAk E. from Rendle, a man's name, and hdm, home. 

* So spelt on the common seal of the borough. ' Bede. 
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<* Bendle's ham, that is, Bendle's mansion/' says Bede. Ex. 

Bendlesham (Soff.), 
Eep E. from Hreopa, the lord's name. Ex.: Hreopandnn, 

now Bepton (Derb.), Hreopa's hill ; Bep-ham (Norf.), Hreopa's 

home. 
Ees. See Bay, swprtu 
Bet E. perhaps from rUhf a small stream. Ex. : Bet-ford (Notts), 

Bettan-don (Ess.), the hil] by the stream. 
Bhaolbtt B, from rhagor lid, conspicuous tract or district. 

Ex. : the Bhaglett range of hills (Sidop). 
Bhayadeb B, from rhaiad/r, a vateifall. Ex. : Bhaiadr-ar-Gwy, 

now Bhayader (Badnors.), the faM of the Wye. 
Bheidol B, flowing in a bowHshaped course. Ex.: the river 

Bheidol (Card.). 
"BsTfrB, an ascending path. Ex.: Bhiw-abon (Denb.), St. 

Mabon*8 ascending path. 
Bhos B, a moist meadow or plain. Ex. : Bhos-oollen (AngL), 

the moist meadow of the hazel-tree. 
Bhonbda B, perhaps contracted from yr afon dda, the strong 

river, as rkoch from rhynaoch. 
Bhudd B, red. Ex. : Bhuad-lan (Flints), red church, probably 

from its being built of red sandstone ; Bhuddre (G-lam.), red 

town. 
Bhtd B. a ford. Ex. : Bhyd-y-meirch (Monm.), the ford of the 

stallions. 
Bhtbdebch B, a king's name* Ex.: Uanddewi Bhydderch 

(Monm.), the church of St. David, built or founded by Bhyd- 
. derch, one of " the three generous princes of Britain." ' 
Bhyddlad B. a saint's name. Ex.: Uan-Bhyddlad (Angl.), 

St. Bhyddlad's church. 
Bhtdian B, a saint's name. Ex. : Llan-Bhydian (Glam.), St. 

Bhydian's church. 
Bh^n B. a promontory ; p\v (Gr.), a nose ; neaa, 8, Ex. : Pen- 

rh^ (Comw.), the head of the promontonr. 
Bhtstud B, a saint's name. Ex.: Uan-Khystod (Card.), St. 

Bhystud's church. 
Bib, Bibbes, "Rubs E. from Hreoba, or Hreopa, the lord's name. 

Ex. : Bib-chester (Lane.), Hreoba's Boman camp ; Bibbes-ford 

(Wore.), Hreoba's ford ; Bibs-ton (Yorks.), Hreoba's town. 
Bic, BiOH, BiCK E, from rie, rule or lordship. Ex.: Bicc-all 

(Yorks.), the hall of the lord; (Jood-rich (Heref.), Gkniu's 

rule ; Bast-rick (Yorks.), Hrosta's rule ; Bicking-hall (Suff.), 
the hall of the lord or ruler. 

> BritUh Triads, t. SO. 
T 
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BiCEMDND N, F. from Kich, the Norman lord to whom William 

the Conqueror gave the land, and TJiotit, a hill. "R-r . ; Jtich- 

mond (Yorks. and Surr.), 
BiCKUANS E. from nc, and man, the man who mles ; afterwards 

a proper name. Ex. : Eickmans-worth (Herts), lUckman's 

watered estate. 
Bn), Kiddle E. from Hretla dr Hridla, a Danish chief. Ex.: 

Eid-lej (Kent), Hridla's land ; Hridlan-ton, now Kiddlington 
. (Norf.), Hridla's town; Hridlas-worth, now Biddies-worth 

(Norf.), Hridla's estate. 
PiDixG E. the thridding or third purt of the county of York; 

incorrectly applied to the two divisions of the Irish connty of 

Tipperary. Not used in any other county, 
BiMiNO. See Bam, supra, 
Bn^G E. from the name of the British tribe called by the Bomans 

the Begni.' Ex.: Bing-wood, anciently Bini-wold (Bimts), 

the forest of the Begni ; Bings-wold (Kent), the same. 0^ 

rather, as I think, from the Norse king Binge, from whom a 

district in Norway is still called Bingerige, t . e. Binge's king* 

dom. He is mentioned in Frlthiof s " Saga." 
BipON X. anciently {see Bede) * Inrhypum,' quasi in ripa, with 

the Saxon ham added, i, e, the home on the riyer^ bank. 

Ex. : Bipon (Yorks.). 
BiPPLE, BiPPiNG E, from Hreopa, the lord'suame. "Ex. : Hreopan- 

aelh, now Bippingale (Line), Hreopa's hall ; Hreop-lege, now 

Bipple (K6nt), Hreopa's land. 
Bis, Bisino, Bish, Bissino E. from arisan, an elevated position. 

Ex. : Bis-bury (Heref.), the elevated camp ; Bise-ley (Bedf.), 

the' elevated place; Bi^h-ton .(I^ncas.), the elevated town; 

Bising Castle (Norf.), the castle on the elevated site; Bissing- 

ton (Glouc), the elevated town. . 
BiscA B.^ from rhisg, bark. Ex.: Bisca (Monro.), perhaps 

meaning a village of huts constructed of bark ; or from yr-hesg^ 

gae, the sedgy field. 
Bix. 8ee Bic, supra. 
Bo E. from hrof, a roof. Ex.: Hrof-cestre, now Bochester 

(Kent), * so called from one that was fbrmerly the chief man. 

of it, called Khof '* ; Bo-cester (Staff.), the same. 
BoADE, BoATH B, from rhwth, an open place or clearing. Ex. : 

Boade (Northam.) ; Boath (Glouc). 
liocH N. F, a rock. Ex. : Boch Abbey (Yorks.), the abbey near 

the rock. . ^ 

Bock, Roke, Box, from roche, a rock, Ex. : Bock-boum (Hants), 

* Bosworih's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. Bole, ill. 73. 
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rock brook; Roke-by (Yorks.), rock dwelling; Box-ton 
(Bedf.), the town of a chief who bore the word rock as a 
name. 

EoD, RoDD B. from rhwth, Er. : Eod-borongh (Glouc), the 
fortified town on the open land or clearing; Eodd-nash 
(Eadnors.), the promontory of open land. 

lioDMEBS, EoDMAB E, from Hrodmer, the lord's name. Ex.: 
Bodmeres-ham (Kent), Hrodmer's home, Eodmar-ton (G-louc), 
Hrodmer's town. 

BoGEBS, from Boger, the Norman lord. Ex.: Bogers-ton 
(Monm.), -Boger's town. 

BoKE. See Bock, swpra, . 

BoixES, Boixs, BoTTiiS, Bowls, from Bowland, the Norman 
lord. Ex. : Bolles-ton (Notts), Bowls-ton (Heref.), Bowland's 
town ; Boll-ric, now Bolhright (Oxf.), Bowland's rule or pos- 
session ; Bouls-ton (Line). 

Bom, Bomans, Bomn, Boms E. pointing out a Boman station. 
Ex. : Bom-ford (Essex), Boman ford ; Bomans-leigh (Devon), 
Boman's land; Bomn^ey^ (Kent), Boman station by the 
water ; Boms-ey (Hants), the same. 

BooTHiNG B, from rhwth, open, and inffj E., a meadow. Ex. : 8 
places, all in Essex. 

Bop, BoPS E, from Hreopa, the lord's name. See Bip, supra, 

BosE, Boss, either from rosa (Norse), a headland, or rkOs (Brit.), 
a moist plain or meadow. Ex. : Bose-ash (Devon), the ash 
meadow ; Boss (Heref.), etc. 

Bote, from rhwth (5.), open. Ex. : Both-bnry (Northam.), the 
fortress on the open land. 

Bother B. from ^ odar, the boundary.' Ex. : rivers in Sussex, 
Kent, and Yorkshire, the last-mentioned being the northern 
boundary of Mercia ; Bother-was (Heref.), the water boundary 
of Mercia towards Wales. 

BoTTiKG E. from Hrotan, the lord's name. Ex. : Botting-dean, 
anciently Bothington (Suss.), Hrotan's hollow. 

Bough, Bow E. from rwA, rugged or uncultivated. Ex. : Bough- 
ham (Norf.), the home on the uncultivated land ; Bow-byrig, 
now Kowberrow (Som.), the camp on the uncultivated land. 

Box. See Bock, supra. 

Boy E. from hry, plural hrygas, a thorn. Ex. : Boy-don (Ess.), 
thorn hill. 

^ Malait Baxtenis scripdsse Iloinan-ey, t. e. Eomanomm insola.— .8m* 
worth, 

^ The Kentish Koiher was called by the BomanB limtn, ihns snggesting 
that the river was the botmdary of some of the native tribes, and that the 
Romans translated the word ^or a boundary which they heard applied to 
the river. 

T 2 
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Boyd E, a road cut in a wood, or land ridden orer ; the aUnnon 
being to the traditionary grants of as much land as the grantee 
could ride round in a day. £z. : Hunt-royd and Hythobn- 
royd (Yorks.), the name Boothioyd, etc The people of 
south-west Yorkshire still pronounce eoat and tkroiu as eoyt 
and throyU 

Boys N, F. from Eoysa, a female name. Ex.: Boys-ton (Gamb.), 

. the town of Koysa, Countess of Norfolk, who finmded it, 
temp. William the Conqueror. 

BuAN, Comisht from St. Buman. ^ Ex. : 3 places. 

BuAB B, from rhiw-ar^ sloping-path, field. Ex. : Bnar-dean 
(G-louc), the hollow of the sloping-path field. 

Buck. 8ee Bug, i^fra, 

BxTD B, from rhvdd, E. rude, red, referring'^to the colour. of the 
rock. Ex. : Bud-ford (Glouc), the red ford. 

Bug, Bx7Ge E. from niff, rough or rugged. Ex.: Bug-by 

. (Warw.), the Danish town on Uie rough site ; Buge-ley (8ta£), 
the rough land ; Buck-ing (Kent), rough meadow. 

BuMBOLD E, St. Bumbold. Ex.: Bumbold's wick (Suss.), 
Bumbold's dwelling. 

Bun, BuifNiNO, Bunny E. from rune, counseL Ex. : Bun-hall 
(Norf.), the hall of counsel; Buneu-tun, now Bunnington 
(Som.), the town of counsel; Bunen-maed, now BannyI^Bde 
(Berks.), the meadow of counseL 

BuNCOBN JE. from Bum-cofan, the ancient name, meaning the 
wide cove or inlet. 

Bus, Bush, Busk E. from rise, a rush. Ex. : Bus-comb (Berks), 
the rushy valley ; Bush-den (Herts), the same ; Biscan-tun, 
now Buskington (Line), the rush-town. Hence the suzname 
Bisk. 

BusHOFE B, in Domesday Book styled Buiscope, Bua*s hill-top. 
Ex. : Bushope (Heref.).. See Cop, supra. 

But E. from rot, red. This being the £a.vourite colour with the 
Northmen, they used the word to signify splendid or beauti- 
ful. Ex.: But-land, anciently Bota-land, the splendid or 
beautiful districts 

BuTHiK B. from rhMd-yn, red place. Ex. : Buthin (Denb.). 

Buy E. from hry, a thorn. Ex. : Buy-ton (Salop), thorn town. 
Or it may be ixom rhiw-wy (B.), the sloping path }yy the 
water. 

By E. from rih, rough. Ex.: Bi-haela,^ now Byhall (Butl.)* 
the hall in the rough place. 

Bys E. from rise, a rush. Ex. : Bys-ton (Norf.), rush town. 

* Saxon Ghronftle. 
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Sa E. from sccg, sedge, called seg or «a^ in the northern conn-. 
ties; the guttural being, as usual, dropped before a word 
beginning with a letter of the same organ. Ex. : Sa-comb 
(Herts), sedge valley ; Sa-ham (Norf.), the home among the 

■ sedges. 

Saddino, Sed E. probably from aad^ seed, indicating an arable 
farm. Ex. : Sadding-ton (Leic), the town of the arable 
farm ; Sed-byrig, now Sed-bergh (Yorks.), the fortified town 
of the same. 

Saddlb E. probably from Sedla, the lord's name. Ex. : Saddle- 
worth (Yorks.), Sedla's watered estate. 

Saffron E. the crocus, designating the place where that plant 
was cultiTated for the dye obtained from its stamens. Ex. : 
Safiron Walden (Ess.), the safiron farm on the wild land. 

SioNT B. and E. a saint. Ex. : Saint-bury (G-louc), the saint's 
fortified town. 

Sal, Sale, SAtri. E. from salhj a willow, still called sally in 
Heref. and sough in Scotland. Ex. : Sal-ford (Lane), willow 
ford; Sale-hurst (Suss.), the willow wood or copse; Saul 
(Glouc). 

Salisbury E. from Scaresbyrig, Sarum's fortified place, the site- 
to which the population of Old Sarum removed, temp. 
Henry III. 

Salt E. from sealt, salt, indicating a site near the sea or on a 
river where its waters are salt. Ex. : Saltfleet-by (Line), the 
harbour-town at the sea. Salt-hill (Berks) derives its name 

■ from the Eton College boys there demanding money under 
the cant name of ' salt.' 

Sam, Samp. See iSand, infra. 

Sand, Soukd E. from sond., sand of the s«a, or a sandy soil in- 
land. Ex. : Sand-all (Yorks.), the hall on the sandy site ; 
Sandon (Norf.), sand hill; San-ton (Norf.), sand town; 
Sound-by (Notts), sand abode. 

Sander, Saunders E, from Sander, a contraction of Alexander, 
still used in Scotland. Ex. : Sander-sted (Surr.), Alexander's 
station ; Saunders-foot (Pemb.), Alexander's place at the foot 
of a hilL 

Sarn, Sarns B, a causeway or Boman road. Ex. : Sam'Helen^ 
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the road made by order of the Empress Helena, mother of 
Constantine ; Sams-field (Heref.), the field of the sam. 

Sabrat E. anciently Sceargeat,* from scear, a share or dirision, 
and geat^ a gate. Ex. : Sarrat (Herts). 

Satteb E. from Seater, the supposed god from whom Saturday 
uras named. Ex. : Satter-th^aite (Cumb.), Seater^s clearing. 

Saxtl. See Sal, supra, 

Satioxtb N. F. from Sauveur, our 'Saviour. Ex.: St. Saviour, 
4 places. The Saxon word was Hsslend, which does not occur 
as the name of a place. Saxon names seem to have been 
given in most cases while the people were yet heathen. 

Sax, from seax^ a short sword worn by one division of the in- 
vaders, who were thence called Saxons. Ex. : Sax-by (Linc.)^ 
the Saxon abode among the Danes; Saxmund-ham .(Suff.), 
the home in the Saxon entrenchment. 

Saxilbt D, probably from Saxwulf, the owner, and hy, abode 
There was a Saxwulf, a missionary to the Mercians, A.D. 674.' 
Ex. : Saxilby (Line). . 

Saxlinq 8. the possesision of Saxons. Ex. : Saxling-ham (Norf.), 

. the home of the Saxon possession. 

ScAL, Scald, Scale, Scaw N, from scalds a bard. Ex. : Seal-by 
(Yorks.), the scald's abode; Scald-well (Northam.), the 
scald's well ; Scale-by (Cumb.), the scald's abode ; Scaw-ton 

• (Yorks.), scald's town. 

ScAMBLE, Scamp D, from Scamble, the owner's name. £x.: 
Scambles-by, and Scamp-ton (Line.), the abode and the town 
of Scamble. 

Scab, Scaur, Scob, Scabis JR. a precipitous rock. Ex. : Scar- 

. cliff (Derb.), the precipitous cliff; Nash Scaur (Heref.), the 
precipitous rock of the ncBssey or promontory ; Scar-borough 
(Yorks.), the fortified town of the precipitous rock ; Scor-ton 
(Yorks.), the same ; Scaris-burh, now Scarisbrick (Yorks.), 
the fortified town of the scaur. 

ScENFBiTH 5. from Ms gaynffridd^ the sedgy place in the wood. 
Ex. : Scenfrith (Monm.). 

ScETHBOo B, from King Brochwel. Ysgythrog. Ex. : Scethrog 
(Brec). 

Scot E, from Bcota^ a Scotchman, indicating the abode of some 

; rover from Scotland who joined the crowd of Northmen. In 
Yorkshire a Scotchman is still colloquially styled a * Scottie,' 

. Ex.: Scot-sern, now Scothem (Line), the Scot's place; Scot- 
hoe, now Scottow (Norf.) the Scot's hill ; Scota, now Scotter 
(Line). 

* SazoUrChionicle. ' Bede. 
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ScoTJL, ScTTL "E. from ^ceo^e, a shoal, or a multitude of fish. ^sl. 

Seoul-ton (Norf.), Scul-coates (Yorks.), the town and the huts 
. near shallow water. 
ScBA, ScRAYiNG, ScRBM 2). probably from sera, the sea-swallow, 

and incga^ children, the name of the bird being given to the 

ship in which the adventurers arrived; or it may have been 

the name of their ancestor or chief. Ex.: Sera-field (Line.)) 
. Scranby, now Seremby (Line); Scray-ingham (Yorks.), the 

home of the children of the sea-swaUow, or of Sera. 
ScBEV, ScRiVALS, ScBTVAN E, probably from Scrival or Seriva, 

the lord's name. Ex. : Screvs-ton (Notts), Scriva's town ; 
: Scrivals-by (Line.), Scrival's abode ; Scriva-sem, now Scriven 

(Yorks.), Scriva's place. 
ScBOO, Scroop, Scrop, Scru E. or 2>. from Scroop, the lord's 
. name. Ex. : Scroo-by (Notts), Scroop's abode ; Scrop-ton 

(Derb.,) Scru-ton (Yorks.), Scroop's town. 
ScwD B. a corruption of ysgwd^ a jet or shoot, as in rndin ysgwd^ 

a mill-race. Ex. : Sewd-hen-rhyd (Brecons.), the mill-race at 

the old ford. 
Sea E, when the termination of a name, is the possessive 8 ending 

the owner's name, joined with ea or ey^ water. Ex. : Alders- 

ey (Ches.), Aldred's water; Batters-ea (Midd.), Batta's 

water. 
Sea E. the sea. Ex. : Sea-ham (Durh.), the home by the sea. 
Seal B, from set, a seal of office. Ex. : Part-y-seal (Monm.), 

the parth or piece of land held by grant under the king's seal.^ 
Seal E. from salig, holy. Ex. : Sea-l (Leic). 
Sear E, from scBr, a battle. Ex. : Sear-by (Line), the battle 

abode or place. 
Season, Seizin, Cissan, Sis E. from Cissa, King of "West Saxons. 
: Season or Seizin-cote (Glouc.)^ Cissa's hut or cot; Cissan- 

cestre, now Cirencester, and Chichester, Cissa's fortified town ; 

Sis-ton, Cissa's town ; Sis-land (Norf.), Cissa's Un, See Len. 
SEASAI.T N, probably from syssel, the name of a subdivision of 

country. Iceland is thus divided into amts, hreps, and syssels, 

something like our province, shire, and hundred. Ex. : Sea- 

salters (Kent), the capital of the syssel. 
Seat, Set, Sett E. from setUy the seat of a tribe. Occurs always 

as a suffix. Ex.: Dorset, Somerset, Stepleset;' Wethering' 

sett (Suff.), Forn-seat (Norf.), Wood-setts (Derb.). 
Seaton E. sea town, afterwards assumed by the owner as a 

personal name, and then transferred to his abode. Ex. : 

* A common tennre In Brit, times.— See Roes* * Lives of Welsh Saints.' 
' Pomesday Book. 
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Seaton Carew, S. Delayal, and S. Ross, all which seem to 

have been once the property of the Seatons, and named from 

them ; but to have afterwsurds fallen to the Carews, DelATahf 

and Bosses. 
Sbayinq. See Seven, infra. 
Sbck E, from secg, a sedge. Ex. : Sec^gan-dane,' now SeckingtoD 

(Warw.), the sedgy hill. 
Shdbeboham E, from the owner's name. Ex. : Sedbeiga's home. 
Sedge E. from secg, a sedge. Ex.: Secg-byryg, now Sedge- 

berrow (Wore.), the fortified town among the sedges, «. «. in a 

watery site. 
Seigh E. from secff, a sedge, still called »eg in Yorkshire. Ex. : 

Seigh-ford (Staff.), the sedgy ford. 
Sbl, Sbixy E. from Sisliff, holy. Ex. : Sel-by (Yorks.), holy 

abode ; Selly-oak (Wore.), holy oak. Or it may be from sel, 

gnat. Ex. : Sel-wndn, now Selwood (Som.), the gnat wood.* 
Sellack B. from sel, a seal, and Uech, a broad flat stone. Ex. : 

Sellack (Heref.), the stone or altar of the seal, t. e. the stone 

upon which the king's seal was publicly afBxed to some grant 

of land. 
Selsey E. seals* island. Ex. : Selsey (Suff.), so styled &om the 

seals resorting thither.' 
Sbnny B. from sain, sounding, and wj/j water. Ex. : the Senny 

river (Brecons.). 
Sefulchbe, from the Holy Sepulchre, a trace of the Crusades, as 

indicating a church then built or rebuilt. Ex. : St. Sepulchre 

(Kent). 
Settebington E. from Seater, the god, and incgatun. Ex.: 

Setterington (Yorks.), the town of Seater's children. See 

Satter, supra. 
Settle E. from setl, a seat or throne, episcopal or regal. Ex. : 

Settle (Yorks.). 
Seven, Sbving, Seaving, ^'heving, Shabbino N. from Sebba, the 

owner^s name. Ex. : i^ebban-ham-tun, now Sevenhampton 

(Qlouc), Sebba's home town; Sevin-cote (Glouc), Sebba's 

sheepcot ; Seving-ton (Kent), Seaving-ton (Som.), Sheying-ton 

(Lane), Shabbing-ton (Bucks), Sebba's town. 
Shabbing. See Seven, supra, 
Shaceeb E. from sacu, a battle. Ex. : Saccu-tun, now Shackerton 

(Leic), battle town. 
Shad, Shadding E. from sceadj the fish now called shad, and 

incga, children. Ex. : Shadding-field (Suff.), the field of the 

» Ethelwerd'a * Chronicle,' cap. xviii. 

' Bosworth's Anplo-Saxon Dictionary. 

* In Selsey, that is, the island of the sea-calf .—^ede. 
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children of a chief "who took that fish as his cognizance ; Shad- 
weU (Midd.), Shad's weU. 
Shaftbs. E. from sceaftj the peak or poinb of a hill. Ex. : Shaftes- 
bury (Dorset), the fortified town of the peak. Or the name 
may be a corruption of the British Caer Septon,* whence* 
Septon-burh, Sefton-burh, Shaftes-burh. 
Shal, Shel E. from sceolf a shallow place. Ex. : Shal-fleot 
(Hants), shallow harbour; Shel-ey (Essex), shallow water; 
Sccolwick,* now Shelwick (Heref.), abode in the shallow. 
Shaf, Shep, Ship, Shippeb, Skip E. from sceap, sheep. Ex.: 
Shap-wick (Dorset), sheep village ; Shap-fells (Cumb.), sheep 
ridge; Shep-ey (Kent), sheep water qt island; Ship-ton, S 
places, and SMp-ton (Yorks.), sheep-town — the latter form of 
the word marking the presence of the Danes. 
Shasd, Shares, Shabn, Shabbing, Shern, Shebbing E. from 
aceam, a share or division. Ex. : Shard-low (Derb.), ther 
separated hill site ; Shares-hill (Staff.), the same ; Sham-for^ 
CLeic), the dividing ford; Scear-ingaton, now Sharring-toa 
• (Norf.), the town of the children of &e division ; Sherring-ton 
. (Bucks), the same ; Shem-bom (Norf.), dividing brook. 
Shaugh, Shaw, Shoe E. from scua, a smsdl wood. Ex. : Shaugh- 
prior (Devon), the prior^s wood ; Shaw-bury (Salop), the forti- 
fied town in the wood ; Shoe-buiy (Ess.), the same. 
Sheen, Sheik, Shen, Shening, Shin E. from scene or sceiiy bright. 
Ex. : Sheen (Staff, and Surrey), Shein-ton (Salop), Shenfield 
(Ess.), Shin-field (Berks), the bright field. 
SX9BB. See Shard, supra. 

Shef, Shiff E, from sceaf, a sheaf. Ex. : Shef-ford (Berks), 
sheaf ford ; Shef-field (Yorks.), sheaf field; Shiff-nal, anciently 
Sceafan-aelh (Salop), sheaf hall. 
Shel. See Shal, supra, 

Shelds, Shields E, from scvld^ a shield. Ex.: Sheld-wick 
(Kent), shield village ; Sheld-don (Devon), shield hill ; Shields- 
(Northum.). 
SnslF, Shelve E. from scylf^ a terrace or fiat piece of land on. 

a hiU. Ex. : Shelf (Yorks.), Shelve (Salop). 
Shep. See Shap, supra» 

dHENiNG'TON E, from seen, bright, adopted as a name, and incffa^ 
descendants. Ex.: Scen-incgatun, now Shenington (Oxf.), th& 
town of Scen's descendants. 
Shebbouen E. scire-boum, i. e. clear brook. Ex. : Sher-boum, 
now Sherborne (Dorset), called by the monks Fons Clarus, a 
translation of the English name. 

^ Galfridos Monm. . * Domesday Book. 
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Sherwood E, from scyre^ a shire, land tioood, Ex. : Sher-wood 

(Notts), under an oak in which the shire-motes were held* 
Shiff. See Shef, supra, 
SiuL, Shuxino. See Shal, supra. 
Shebston E, anciently sct/re-stdn, the division-rock, or boundary 

stone. Ex. : Shers-ton (Wilts). 
Shik, Shino. See Sheen, supra. 
Ship, Shippbb. See Shap, supra, 

Shibe E, from SCI/re^ a shire. Ex. : Shire-newton (Monm.), the 
. new town of the shire. 
Shobdok E. in Domesday Book Scepe-dun, i.e, sheep hill. Ex. : 

Shobdon (Heref.). 
Shock, Shuck E, a pile of sheaves, thence a farm, or a hill 

resembling a shock in shape. Ex. : Shock-latch (Ghes.), the 

inclosed fetrm, or the inclosore on the shock-shaped hill; 

Shuckan-hill, now Shucknell (Heref.), the shock-shaped hill. 
Shohe, Shorne E. from score, a shore. Ex. : Shoreham (Kent 

and Suss.), shore home ; Shorne (Kent). 
Shot, Shots, Shottes, Shott, Shutt E. from sceotan, to shoot, 

indicating an off-shoot from a larger hill or range of hills. 

Ex. : Shot-by rSuff.), Shots-well (Warw.), Shottes-ham (Norf.), 

Shottis-ham (Suff.); Gock-shott (Yorks.), and Coc^-shutt 

(Heref.), little shoot; Shute (Devon). 
Shraw, Shrew, Shrop E, from scearUy a share or division. 

Ex. : Shrawardin (Salop), t. e. scearu din, the British camp of 

the English division ; Shrews-bury, anciently Scyrobbes-burh, 

the fortified town of the division or district ; Scyrobbes-scyre, 

now Shropshire, the shire of the Scyrobbes-byryg. 
Shriven. See Scriven, supra. 
Shuck. See Shock, supra. 
Sib, Sibber, Sibbebts E from Sigbert, illustrious warrior, a 

man^s name. Ex.: Sibber-tofb (Northam.), Sigbert's grove; 

Sibberts-wold (Kent), Sigbert's wold or wild laid ; Sib-thorp 

(Notts), Sigbert's farm. 
Sid B. perhaps from ySy low-lying, and yd, corn-land. Ex. : Sid 

(Devon), me river flowing through corn-land; Sid-moBth 

(Devon), the mouth of the Sid. 
SiDDmo, SiTTiKO E, from Sida, spacious, adopted as a name, 

and incga, children. Ex. : Sidd-ington (Glouc), the town of 

the children of Sida ; Sitting-bourn (Kent), the brook of the 

same. 
Side E. spacious, Ex. : Side (Glouc), Side-strand (Norf.), the 

spacious street or the strand of Sida. See Sidding. 
SiDMON E, from Sidamund, the large protection, a man's name. 

Ex. : Sidmon-ton (Hants), Sidamund's town. 
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Sio, SiGOLES ^. from ^t^^, war, and siffUif a warrior^ Ex. : Sigs-ton 

(Yorks.); Siggles-thom (Yorjcs.), the warrior's thom-tree. 
SiL E, from sdt a seat or station. £x. : Sele-tun, now Sil-ton 

(Yorks.), station town. 
SiLCHESTEB E, from Siliciis-cestre, the flint fortification, so called 
from its being partly constructed of flints.' £x. : Silchester 
(Hants). 
SiLB, SiLO, SiLS, SILTE^s B. from St. Silas, or Silvanus. &. 
Sile-by (Leices.), St. Silas*s- place, afterwards seized by the 
Banes ; Llan-silo (Monm.), St. Silas's church ; Sils-oe (Bedf.), 
Silas's hoCf the Banish word for hill ; Silvers-ton (Northam.), 
Silvanus's town. 
Silk E, from seolc, silk, which appears to have been adopted as a 
man's name, perhaps in reference to his wearing a silken robe, 
a rare and costly dress in Old English times. Ex. : Silkston 
(Yorks.); Silk WiUoughby (Line). 
SiLS. See Sile, supra, 

SiLVEB L. when a sufiSx, is a corruption of sytva. &. : Monk- 
silver (Som.), the monks' wood. 
Sim, Sihon, Simp, Symonds E. from St. Simon. Ex. : Simon- 
bourn (Northam.), Simon's brook; Simps-ton, now Simpson 
(Bucks), Simon's toVrn ; Symonds-bury (Borset), Simon's forti- 
fied town, 
SiNFiN E, and D. anciently Sedenefeld,* t. e. the field of Sida's 

descendants. Ex. : Sinfin (Berb.). See Sidding, supra. 
SiOE B. St. George. Ex. : Llan-sior (Benb.), St. George's church. 
Sis. See Season, supra, 
SiTH E. a path. Ex. : Sithan-ey (Cornw.), the path by the 

water. 
Sitting S. See Sidding. 

Skeffinq, Banish form of sceqfy a sheaf, and afterwards a man's 
name, and incffa, childrep. Ex.: SkefiBng-^ton (Leices.), the 
town of Skefifs diildren ; Skeffling (Yorks.), from sceaf and 
ten, Skeflfs land, which he let to a tenant. 
Skeo, the Banish form of shaugh or scua^ a small wood. Bx. : 
Skpg-by (Notts), the abode in the small woods Skeg-ness 
(Line), the promontoiy of the small wood. 
8ksl N, from skeal, a drinking hall. Ex. : Skel-ton (Yorks.), 

the town of the. drinking halL 
SiCEixiKO, a Banish form of sceol, a shallow or low place. Ex. : 

Skelling-thorp (Line), the low to^ and farm. 
Skkitdleby 2>. from Skandla, the chiefs name. Ex. : Skendle-by 
(Line), Skendla's abode. 

' Aichaeologla. * Domefldny Book. 
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SxBB, SKBRms, Skib, Danish forms of getar, a share. Ez. : Sker- 
ton (Lane.) ; Skeme (Yorks.), jikMt scear-^iem, the place of 
the share, t. e, the town of the division ; Skkr-coat ( Yorks.), 
share cot. 

Skvthboo B. from Brochwel Y^githrog, i,e, Brochwel the Long- 
toothed, a British king, A.D. 617. iiee Scethrog. 

Skid B. from y»moydy a shield, hence Skid-mawr (corrupted to 
Scudamore), the sreat fi^ield. Ex.: Skid-by (Yorka.), th& 
abode of the shield-bearer. 

Skiddaw B, and 2>. probably from ytgwyd, a shield, and hoe, a 
hill. Ex.: Skiddaw (Cnmb.), the hill of shields, probably 
from some conflict Cumberland contains many British names 
of places, both porie and mixed, as might be expected in! 
Cymiyland, the land of the Britons. 

Skiixino. iSte Skel, anpra. 

Skip D. form of sceapt sheep. Ex. : Skips-ea (Yorks.), sheep's 
pool; Skip-ton, sheep's town; Skip-with (Yorks.), sheep's 

' willow. 

SxiBBBCK D. from shir, a share or division, and heck, a stream. 
Ex. : Skir-beck (Yorks.), the dividing stream, probably 6epa-> 
rating two jtmsdictions. 

Slaid, Slai, Slay, Sued, E, from aUsdy a plain or open country. 
Ex. : Slaid-boum (Yorks.), open site by the brook; Slai- 
thwaite (Yorks.), the cleured plain; Slay-ley (Kortham.), 
the^ open meadow; Sled-mere (Yorks.), the pool in the open 
plain. 

Slap E, perhaps from dope^ Ex.: Slap-ton (Bucks, Devon, 
Kortham.), slope-town. 

Slavghteb E. from slogan, to slay, indicating the scene of some 
battle or massacre. Ex. : Slaughter (Glouc.) ; Slaughter-ford 
(Wilts). 

Slsaforo E. anciently Sliowa-ford, perhaps from tliu (&), a 
tench. Ex.: Sleaford (Line). 

Slid, See Slaid, supra. 

Slim E, from dim, slime or mud. Ex. : Slim-bridge (Gloiic.)r 
the bridge over the slimy or muddy stream. 

Stjn^ B. from llyn, a pool. Ex. : Slin-don (Suss.), pool hill ; 
Slin-fold (Suss.), pool sheep-fold. 

Slings D, probably from a chief named Slinga. Ex. : Slings-by 
(Yorks.), Slinga's abode. 

Slip E, perhaps from slope, Ex. : Slip-ton (Northam.), slope- 
town. 

Slo, Slauoh, Slaws, Slough E, from slog, a slough. Ex.: 
Slo-by (Norf.), slough place; Slough (Bucks); Slaws-ton 
(Leic), slough town; Slaugh-ham (Suss.), the home in the 
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. slough or marsh, such places being oftea chosen as more 

easily defended. 
Shall E. from emalf small. Ex. : Small-burgh (Korf.), small 

fortified town ; Small-ej (Derb.), small pool or stream. 
331AB ^.perhaps from mere, a pool. Ex.: Smar-den (Kent), 

mere hollow. 
S31EA, Shebth, Smith E, from smethe, smooth. Ex. : Smea-ton 

(Yorks.), the town in the smooth place ; Smeeth (Kent), the 

same ; Smith-field (Midd.), the smooth field. 
SifETH, Smithy E. from smith, still pronounced smeth in Scotland. 

Ex. : Smeth-wick (Staff.), the smith's yULage ; Smithy Bul- 
lock (Lane). 
Snaith E, from snad, a piece separated from a manor. Ex. : 

Snaith (Yorks.). 
Skape J), from snihhe^ a check or stoppage, perhaps indicating 

a place where war was stopped by a treaty. Ex. : Snape 

(Suff.). 

SxAB, Snabes, Snobb N, from Snorri, name of a Norse chief. 
Ex.: Spar-ford (line), Snorri's ford; Snares-ton (Leices.), 
Snorri's town ; Snare-ham (Ess.), Snarri's home. 

SmsA, Smead, SMEtD, Snad, Sn]W, Snod E, from «fka?, a piece 
of land separated from a manor. Ex. : Snea-ton (Yorks.), 
the town of the piece of land so separated ; Snead (Mont.) ; 

. Sneyd (Staff.), Snad-lands,* (Suss.) ; Snsedan-tun, now Snen- 
ton (Notts), the same as Sneoton ; Snod-luid (Kent), finod- 
hill (Heref.). 

3nbl K from md^ active, afterwards a man's name, and still 
a surname. Ex. : Snel-land (Line.), Snel's Un ; Snels-ton 
(Derb.), SneVs town. See Len, Mipra. 

SifETTEB, Smbttis, SmTTEB £. fiom snitanf to cut or excavate, 
whether to form caves, or to make trenches. Ex. : Snetter- 
ton (Norf.), the town of the excavation ; Snettis-ham (Nozf.), 
the home of the same; Snitter-by (Line.), the abode of the 
same. 

Smttteb. See Snette^ 

Shod. See Snea. 

Snob D. from Snorri, the chiefs name. Ex.: Snonan, now 
Snoring (Norf.), Snorri's possession. See Snar, 9Upr€L 

Sock E. from eoc, privilege or jurisdiction. Ex. : Sod^-boum 
(Durham), the privileged place at the brook, indicating a 
place which had a court of its own, and was exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the scyxe-gerefSft, or (in Norman times) of the 
feudal lord. 

' Bosworth's AogIo*SBZon Dictionary. 
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Sod E. turf. Ex. : Sod-bury (G1otic.)» the town fortified with a 

sod or earthen rampart. 
SosAM, SoHO, perhaps from saughy a willow. Ex.: So-hami 

(Camb.), willow home ; So-ho (Imdd.), willow hoe, i. e. hill. 
Soli £L corrupted from «e^ or «i2, a seat Or station. Ex.: Sel-hill^ 
now SolihuU (Warw.), hill station. [It is still pronounced 
Silhill by the common people, who seem to have in this as in 
other cases preserved the true name.] 

SoLLABS, the name of the owner. Ex. : SoUar's-hope (Heref.), 
Sollar's slope or ascent between hills. The word Sollars 
became a territorial name, taken from a place called Salowe ' 
(Heref.), which word means the place of willows, from salix 
(Latin). 

Soji E. from &om, union or concord. Ex. : Som-boum (Ufants), 
the brook of union, perhaps from some treaty being made 
there. • 

SoMBB, SoMfiBS E. from sumor, summer. Ex. : Somer-setu, now 

• Somerset, the Summer tribe-station ; Somer-ton (Som.), the 

' chief town of Somersetshire, which it anciently was. 

SoKD E. sand. See Sam, supra. 

Sot, Sotheb, Sotteb E. perhaps fivm Seater, a Saxon deity from 
whom Saturday is- named. See Satter, supra. 

Sound E. frx)m sund, a shallow sea ; still used. 

Soul, Sould E, fix)m salh^ a willow. Ex. : Soul-bury (Bucks), 
willow camp ; Sould-em (Oxf.), willow place. See Saul, supra. 

South, Sud, Sudb E. from suth^ the south. Ex. : South-fleot, 
now Southfleet (Kent), southern harbour; Sud-bury (Suff),: 
southern fortified town, answering to • Nor-wich, northern 
abode ; Sude-ley (Glouc), southern place ; South-wark, an- 
ciently Sud-w6ord (Surr.), southern fortress. 

Sow, SowBB, SouB E. from sawan, to sow. Ex. : Sow-ea, now 
Sowe (Warw.), jbhe sower's pool ; Sower-by (Yorks.), the 
Bowser's abode ; Sour-ton (Devon), the sower's- town. 

Sfald, Speld, Spels D. probably from Spalda, the chiefs name. 
Ex. : Spaldan, now Spalding (Linc.),« Spialda's possession ; 
Spald-wick (Himts), Spalda's dwelling or village ; Speld-hurst 
(Kent), Spels-bury (Oxf.). : ' 

SpAB„ Spabs D, from spar, the bar of a gate, taken to mean 
a dwelling. • ^x. : Spar-ham (Norf.), the barred home ; Spars- 
Jiolt (Berks), the dwelling in the holt or wood. 

Spax, Speech, Speke, Spex, Spix E. from spac, speech, indicating 
the place where public meetings, such. as shire-motes, hundred 
courts, leets, etc., were held. Ex. : Spax-ton (Som.), speech- 

* Salowe, OP Willowford, Rhyd-yr-helig.— /Sy^wrffr Giraldus, 
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town; Spsece, now Speke (Lane); Speech-house (Glouc), 
Anciently Spsece-hus; Spseces-alh, now Spexhall (Suff.\ speech- 
hall ; Spix-worth (Norf.), the estate on which meetings were 
held. 

Sfeen L, from apinaj the thorns, the^Eoman name of the place. 
Ex. : Speen (Berks), 

Sfebnall E, from apum^e, a fuller of doth, and alh, a haL. 
Ex. : Spemall (Warw.), the fuller's hall. 

Sfetch, Sfbttis, probably corruptions of hospitium, a hospital. 
Ex. : Spetch-ley (Woices.), hospital place ; Spettisbury (Dor- 
set), hospital town. 

Spital, Spittlb N. F. a hospital. Ex. : Spital-fields (Midd.)^ 
hospital fields ; Spittle-gate (lane). 

Spoff, Spot E. perhaps from Spot,* a man*s name. Ex. : Spot- 
ford, now Spofforth (Yorks.), and Spot-len, now Spotland 
(Lane), the ford and fee-farm land of Spot. 

Spon, Spoon E. from spona, a chip or splinter of wood. The 
word is applied by JBede* to tne fragments of the 'true 
cross,' and hence TOx>bably points out places where these relics 
were deposited. Ex. : Spon-don or Spoon-don (Derb.), reiic 
hiU. 

SpEAT, Spbet, Sproat, Spbot, Sprough, Spbows E, from sjpreot, 
a spear, or ^m sprot^ a sprig or sprout, afterwards a man's 
name. Ex. : Sprat-ton (Northam.) ; Sprey-ton (Devon), 

' Sproat-ley (Yprks.); Sprot-borough (Yorks.); Sprough-ton 
(Suff) ; Sprows-ton (Norf.). 

Spbikg E a spring of water. Ex. : Spring-thorp (Line), the 
farm of the spring. 

Sptddh) B, See Spytty. 

Spyttt B, from the Latin hospitium, a hospital. Ex. : Spytty or 
Yspytty Ystwyth (Card.), the hospital by the river Ystwyth ; 
Llan-spyddid (Brecons.), the church of tSie hospital. 

Stad, Stead K from ^tedCi & station. Ex. : Stad-ham-ton 
(Oxf.), the town of .the home station, or the village which 
afterwards became a town ; Beces-stede, now Boxtead (Ess.), 
the station of the beech-trees ; Stead-ham (Suss.)» 

Staff, Stavb, Staver E. from staff a staff. Ex. : Stsef-ford,' now 
Stafford ; Stave-ley (Derb.), staff-meadow ; Staver-ton (De-^ 
von), i. e, Staef-ford-tun, staff-ford town. The allusion may 
be to a staff or pole fixed in the witter to show the spot where 
it was fordable. 

* The name Spottiswood is well known. 

* ' Of ham treowe, thAs halgan Cdstis maeleB sponas,* etc. 
■ Bosworth. 
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Stag E. a stag. Ex.: Stag-batch (Heref.), the stag's path; 
Stag's-den (Bedf.), the sti^s hollow. 

Stain, Stam, Stan, Staun, Stean, Stktn, Stonb E. from stedn, 
a stone, sometimes a bonndary-stone. Ex. : Stain-by (lane.), 
stone abode ; Staines (Midd.) ; ' Stam-ford, anciently Stean- 

- ford (Line), the ford of the stepping-stones; Stan-ton, 19 
places, stone town ; Staun-ton,'corrapt Eipellingof ditto; Stean, 
(Northam.); Steyn-ton (Pemb.), die same; Stone (StafCl); 
Stone-henge, the hanging stones. At the end of a word, stone 
is generally a corrupt spelling of ton, town, the s beingthe 
mark of the possessive case of the ownor*s name. Ex. : %ar- 
nardis-tone (Suff.), Barnard's town. 

Staithbs, Stath, Stat E. froni stathf a bank or shore. Ex. : 
Staithes (Cumb.) ; Stath-em (Leices.), the place of the bank ; 
Stat-fo\d (Staff.), the sheep-fold on the bank. 

Stal E, from stale, a stall or station. Ex. : Stal-bridgo (Dorset). 

Stanwick E, anciently Stan weg {see Saxon Chronicle, a.d. 1137), 
the stone way, perhaps from a Eoman road on which the town 
was built. Ex. : Stanwick (Northam.). 

Staple E. from stapul, a stake, meaning the site of a market 
fixed by law, where the king's custom-duty on wool, skins, op 
leather, was received. Ex. : 24 places, in which staple is a 
prefix, as Staple-ford ^8 places), the ford where the market 
was held. As a suffix it is sometimes corrupted into stabU, 
as in Whit-stable, white market town, Dun-stable, hill market 
town, etc. 

Stabs, Start E. from steortj a tail or a promontory. Ex. : Stazs- 
ton (Norf.), promontory town ; Start Point (Devon). 

Stauqh, Stough, perhaps corrupt forms of stoc, the trunk of a 
tree. Ex. : Staugh-ton (Bedf.) ; Stough-ton (Suss.). 

Stave. See Staff, supra, 

Staw. See Stow, it^ra. 

Stead E. See Stad, supra, 

Stebb, Step, Steeping, Stibbing, Stib E. stth, the bole ortnmk 
of a tree, from stipes, Latin. Ex. : Stebb-ing (Essex), bole 
meadow ; Stepn-ey (Midd.), the pool or water by the bole ; 
Steep-ing "(Line), bole meadow ; Stibbard (Norf.), Stibbing- 
ton (lEDmts). 

Steeping. See Stebb, supra. 

Steeple E. from stypd, a steeple, distinguishing a village which 
possessed a church. Ex. : 5 places in Dorset, Essex, Bucks, 
and Camb. 

^ So called from the .tMundary stone of the 'jurisdiction of the city of 
London. — Camden, 
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Stephen, Stafn, Steven, Stbvino, Stiyich, from the name of St. 
Stephen. Ex. : Stephen (Comw.), 3 places; Steven-age (Herts), 
Stephen's edge or hill ; Steving-ton (Bedf.), Stephen's town ; 
Stivich-all (Warw.), Stephen's hall ; Stebenhithe, now Stepney 
(Midd.), Stephen's harbour. 

Stetn. See Stan, supra. 

Stick, Stix E, from stigy a way. Ex. : Stigan-ey, now Stickney 
(Line), the pool by the way ; Stiges-wold, now Stixwoold 
(Line), the way across the wold or wild land. 

Stiff E, from etteft a stafEl Ex. : Stiff-key (Norf.), quasi Stsef-ig, 
staff-pool. See Staff. 

Stil, Stilling E, sUbI, a stall or station, also a man's name, and 
iricga, children, ii.: Stil-ton (Hunts), Stael's town; Still- 
ing-fleet, the harbour station of Stael's children. 

Stinsfobd E. St. Stephen's ford. Ex. : Stinsford (Dorset). 

Stisted E, St. Stephen's stede, or place. Ex. : Stisted (Ess.). 

Stivich. See Stephen, supra. 

Stix. See Stick, supra. 

Stock, Stoo, Stoke E, from stoc^ or stocoe, the stem or main part 
of a tree. When a prefix, indicating the chief town of a dis- 
trict ; when a suffix, usually pointing out a town founded by 
the person whose name precedes it. Ex. : Stock-ton, 8 places ; 
Grey-stoke (Cumb.), Grey's stoke. Where the Saxon town 
became the seat of a Norman lord, his name is usually ap- 
pended thus — Stoke Say (Salop); Stoke D'Abemon (Surr.)^ 
Stoke Courcy, now Stogursey (Som.), etc. Stock occurs as a 
prefix in 24 places ; Stoke as a prefix in 65 places. 

Stone S, from stean or st&n, a stone. See Stan. 

Stot, Stottes E, stotf a young bullock. Ex. : Stot-fold (Bcdf.), 
Stottes-den (Salop). 

Stouoh. See Staugh, supra. 

Stoub, Stowbe, Stub, perhaps from the British is and tuv or tor, 
under or at the foot of a hill, applied to several rivers in 
Kent, Wore, and Som., and afterwards designating towns 
on the banks of those rivers. Ex.: Stour-ton (Dorset); 
Stour-bridge (Wore); Stur-minster (Dorset); Stour-mouth 
(Kent) ; Stower (Dorset). 

Stow E. a form of stoc, qu. v. supra. Occurs as a prefix in 21 
places, all in midland and eastern counties ; and is frequent 
as a suffix. 

Stbad, Stbaf, Stea.t, Streat, Steet, Street E. from stratCy a 
street or paved way, indicating a town on a Eoman road. 
Ex. : Strad-sett (Norf.), the setu or tribal station on the street ; 
Straf-forth (Yorks.), the ford on the line of the street ; Strat- 
ford, 10 places, the same; Streat-ham (Surr.), the home by 

u 
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the street ; Stret-ton,* 8 places, street town ; Streat-hall (Ess.), 
the hall near the street. Strad occurs in 3 places ; Straf in 1 ; 
8trat in 23; Streat in 3; Stretin 10; Street in 4; all as 
prefixes. 
Stuang E, perhaps from the strong cnrrent ; or a corruption of 
stcng^ a pole. Ex. : Strangford (Herefl), the ford marked by 
a pole, or of the strong current. 
Strbns E. from streone, a watch-tower, also a name. Edric 
Streone was jarl of Kcnrthumbria, and took his second name 
from Streones-alh, called by the Danes Whitby. Bede trans- 
lates streone by sinus farif the bay of the watdi-tower, TCt. : 
Strens-ham (Wore.), Streone'shome. 

Stboud, Stbood, Stbowbd, probably from the B, ystref-wffdd, a 
dwelling among trees, J^ : Stroud (Glouc*), Strood ^ent), 
Strowed (Mont.). 

Stub, Stubbing, paid to be a corruption of St Aubyn, a N, F, 
surname, as Sentlow is of St. Lo, andiSellinger is of St, 
Leger. I think it is rather from stub, D. for the stump of 
a tree, and ing, a meadow. Ex. : Stub-ton (Norf.). Pro- 
bably, as in many other cases, the word stub was assumed as 
a man's name, in which case Stubbing would point out the 
abode of his incga or descendants. 

Stud E, from studu, a post or pillar, thence a house. Ex. : Stud- 
ham (Herts), Stud-ley (Warw.), the home or the meadow 
marked with posts. 

Stukeley E, probably from stig-legey path place, t. c, place 
beside the path. Ex. : Stuke-ley (Hunts), 

Stub. Sec Stour, supra, 

Stut, Stutch, Stuttis E, from stuth, a post or pillar, and thence 
a house. Ex. : Stut-ton (SufF.) ; Stutch-burh (Northam.), the 
town or the fortified place which grew up around the house 
of the thegn or lord. 

Suck E, from soc^ a privilege. Ex. : Soc-lege, now Suckley 
(Wore), the land held under privilege ; Sock-bourn, etc. 

SuD E. south. See South. 

SuF E, south. Ex. : Suflfolk, the folk who lived southward of 
the Northfolk. 

Sufton E, anciently Sifton, probably from Sifa or Sibba, tho 
lord's name. Ex. : Sufton (Horef.), Sifa's town. 

SuQ E, from secg, the sedgo. Ex. ; Sug-was (Heref.), sedgy 
water or moist place of sedges. 

SuL E, from sul or syl^ a plough, and afterwards as much land 
as one plough could cultivate. Ex.: Sul-ham (Berks), the 

' Stretton Scgwas (Heref.) appears in Pomesday Book as * Stratone.* 
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plough home ; Sulan-ttm, now Salliiigfx)n (Suss.), the town of 
the plough. 
Sun, Sunning E, from sunna, the sun, and incga, children'; 

probably indicating a site of the worship of the sun-god. 

Ex. : Sun-bury (Midd.), the fortified town of the sun ; Sun- 

ningwell (Berks), the well of the children of the sun-god. 
3^[7NDEB E, separate or privileged. Ex. : Sunder-land (Durham) ; 

Sunder-edge, now Sundridge (Kent), the privileged place on 

the ridge. 
SuBBEY E, from suth-rice, southern kingdom. 
Sus E. from suth, south. Ex. : Suth-stede (Norf.), south station ; 

Sus-sex, the territoiy of the Suth-seaxna^ or South Saxons. 
SuT E, from suthf south. Ex. : Sut-ton,* 31 places, south-town, 

indicating that another town lay to the northward in the 

same district ; Sutter-by (line*), southern abode of Banes ; 

Sutcomb (Devon), southern valley. 
SwA, SwAD E, irom swath, a path. Ex.: Swaeth-by, now Swaby 

(Linc.^, the Danish abode near the path ; Swseth-len-cot, now 

Swadlingcot (Derb.), the cot on the lefh near the path. See 

Len, supra, 
SwAFP, SwAVES, Swat, Swep E, from the owner's name. Ex. : 

Swaff-ham (Norf. and Camb.), Swaff-field (Camb.), Sway-field 

(line), Swaves-ey (Camb.), the water, the field, and the 

home of Swaff ; Swef-len, now Swefling (Suff.), the fee-farm 

land of the same. 
Swains, Swan, Swans, Swanning E. from the owner's name, 

perhaps Sweyn, king of Denmark, and conqueror of the 

Saxons in England, and incffa, children. Ex. : Swains-thorp 

(Norf.), Sweyn's farm ; Swan-ton (Norf.), Sweyn's town ; 

Swans-ea (Glam.), Sweyn's water or harbour ; Swann-ington 

(Norf.), the town of Sweyn's children ; Swanwick (Dorset), 

called by Asser Swane-wic, i. e. Sweyn's villa^ge. 
SwAL, Swale E, a vaJe or interval between hiUs. Ex. : Swale 

(Yorks.); Swal-cliff(Oxf.), etc. 
SwABDEB, SwABBA E, fpom sweard, sward or grass land. Ex. : 

Swarder-ton (Norf.), Swarra-ton (Hants), the town amid 

pastures ; Swer-ford (Oxf.), grassy ford. 
SwABKEs, perhaps from Swark, the chiefs name. Ex.: Swarkes- 

ton (Derb.). 
SwAVES. See Swaff, supra, 
SwEF. See Swaff, supra, , 

Swell, Swill, Swilling E, from swale, a vale. Ex.: Swell 

(Glouc), Swil-land (Suff.), the len, or fee-farm land in the 

^ Sutton (Heref .) is styled in Domesday Book * Sadtone.* 

u 2 
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Tale ; Swilling-ton (Yorks.), i e. Swalen-tuD, the town of the 

Tale. 
SwxR. See Swabd, supra. 
SwETTEN E. from moeotf a band. Ex. : Swetten-ham (Ghe8.)» the 

home of the band, or the Tillage whose men were associated 

in war. 
Swnc, SwiN, SwiNB E. from «totfi, swine, an animal kept in Tast 

herds in the forests in old English times. Ex. : 20 places, of 

which Swin-bridge, now Swimbridge (DeTon), Swin-brook 

(Oz£), S wines-head (Line), mean respectlTely the bridge, the 

brook, and the hill of swine. 
SwTTH E, from ewtEth, a path. Ex. : Swith-land (Leices.). 
Stch B, dry. Ex.: Sych-nant, the brook whose channel was 

often dry. 
Syden, Stders, from Sida, the chiefs name. Ex.: Sydn-ope 

(Derb.), the sloping plain of Sida ; Syden-ham (Ozf., Kent, 

and Devon), Sida's home; Syders-ton (Norf.), Sida's town, 

See Bidding, supra* 
Symokds E, See Sim, supra. 
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Tab E. St. Ebbe. Ex. : Tab-ley (Ches.), St. Ebbe's land, 
Tach, Tack, Tacoln, Tak E. from taceitt a standard. Ex.: 
Tach-brook (Warw.), the brook of the standard, t . e, of the 
rallying-place for the men of the tithing or hundred ; Tack- 
ley (05f.), the place of the standard ; Tacolns-ton (Norf.), the 
town of the standard ; Takelly (Ess.), standard place. 
Tad, TbddinOi Teds, from tod, a fox, adopted as a man's name, 
and still preserved in the name of Todd. Ex. : Tad-caster 
(Yorks.), the fox's camp; Tad-mere-tun, now Tad-marton 
fOxf.), fox's pool town; Tedding-ton (Midi), fox's town; 
Toddes-thom,* now Tedstone (Heref.). 
Tafp Bm from iaft a river. "Ex, : the river Taff(Glam.). 
Tal B, the forehead, or the end of a causeway, or of a lake. 
Ex. : Tall-y-llychau (Carm.), the end of the lakes ; Tal-sarn, 
the end of the Eoman road: Llanfair Talhaiarn (Denb.), 
St. Mary's church, built by Talhaiarn. 
Talebddio B. from tal-yr-ddeg, ' end of the ten,' or tithe-land. 

Ex. : Talerddig (Card.). 
Talhaiabn B, iron brow, the name of a famous bard. 
Tam, Tahab B, from tarn or taf, a river, hence Teme and Thames. 
Ex. : Tam- worth (Warw.), the estate by the Teme ; Tamar, 
Tamar-ton (Devon), the river and the town beside it. 
Tan B, below. Ex. : Tan-y-bwlch (Card.), below the pass. 
Tan, Tanning E. from Tana or Dana, the owner^s name. Ex. : 
Tan-field (Durh.), Tana's field;' Tan-worth (Warw.), Tana's 
estate ; Tann-ing-ton (Suff.), the town of the descendants of 
Tana. 
Tang B, peace. Ex. : Tang-le (Hants), the place of peace, pro- 
bably the place where a treaty was concluded. 
Tap E, the top. Ex. : Tap-low (Bucks), the top of the hill. 
Tab B. from tor, a tower or hill. Elx. : Tor-ffin, now Tarvin 

(Ches.), boundary tower or hill. 
Tabn N. from ticmy still used in Iceland, a mountain lake. 
Tabnam B. Ex. : Llan-tamam (Monm.), either the church of 

* Dompsdny Book. 

* Douof elda is identifled by Dr. Gale with Xanfield. 
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Tarnam, or (Llan-tor-Konn) the church of the hill of St. Noon, 

the mother of St. David. 
Tabporley D, and E. anciently ihorp-lege, the place of the 

farm-house. Ex. : Tarporley (Ches.). 
Tabbaxt B, from dwr-gwcnt^ bright water. Ex. : the river 

Tarrant (Dorset). See Dar, supra, 
Tabben B, a knap or rocky tump. Ex. : Tarren-gower (Pemb.). 
Taerington E, a corruption of Taddington, t. e, Tadd s tiilnl 

settlement. Ex. : Tarrington (Heref.). 
Tas E. a mow of corn. Ex. : Tas-ley (Salop), the place of com. 
Tat, Tath, Tats, Tatten, Tatter, Tattings E, from teoikcL, a 

tenth or a tithing, t. e, a group of ten farms. Ex. : Tat-ham 

(Lane), tithe or tithing village; Tath-well (Line), tithe or 

tithing well; Tats-field (Surrey); Tatten-hall (Ches.); Tat^ 
■ tings-ton (Suff.), tithing town; Tatter-set (Norf.), tithing 

station ; Tatters-hall (Line). 
Taxho-on, anciently Tangwn-tun, from Sc. Tangwn,' a British 

saint, mentioned in Eees* * Lives of Cambro-British Saints,* 

as having lived there. Probably the river Tone is named 

from the same personage. 
Taver E, from taweTf a leader. Ex.: Taver-ham (Nor£), the 

leader's home. 
Tavi, Tavy B. from taf^ a river. Ex. : Tavi-stock (Devon), the 

stockade near the Tavy river. 
Taw jff, from du-wy^ dark water. Ex. : the river Taw (Devon) ; 

Taw-ton, the town by the Taw. 
Tayn, Tean B. apparently from tdn^ the sacred fire, which was 

kindled on May 1st, which day is still called in Scotland Bel- 
tane, Bel's fire. Ex. : Tayn-ton (Glouc), the town on the site 

where the sacred fire was kindled; Tean (Staff.). 
Teal, Tbixis E, perhaps from tUlaUy to till or cultivate. Ex. : 

Teal-by (Line), the tiller's abode ; Tellis-ford (Som.). 
Tean. Sec Tayn, supra, 
Ted, Teds, Tkff E. from tod^ a fox. Ex. : Ted-bourn (Devon), 

the fox's brook ; Tef-font (Wilts), the fox's fountain op welL 

See Tad, supra. 
Teg B, fair. Ex. : Pant-teg (Mon.), the fair valley. 
Teigh E. from teag^ an enclosure. Ex. : Teigh (Rutl.). 
Teign B, from tdn, the sacred fire of the Druids. Teignton * a 

Danis crematum,' says a Saxon author. Ex.: Teign river, 

and Teign-grace (Devon). See Tayn, stcpra. 

* The local pronunciation * Tanton ' still preserves the first syllable of 
the saint's name. 
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Tel. See Teal, supra, 

Temb J5. from tern, a river. Ex. : the river Teme (Warw. and 

Salop). 
Temple, Temps N, F, pointing out the property of the Knights 

Templars. Ex. : 8 places ; Temps-ford (Bedf.), 
Tenburt, anciently Temen-bnrh, the fortified place on the river 

Teme. See Tam and Tavy, eupra, 
Tenby B. corrupted from Din-bychan, little camp. Ex. : Tenby 

(Pemb.). 
Tendring S. from thegn^ a nobleman, and incga^ children. Ex. : 

Tcndring (Ess.). 
Tenterden E. from thegn and dcnu. Ex. : Tenter-den (Kent), 

the nobleman's hollow. 
Ter. See Dar, supra, 
Terrinq. See Darren, supra, 
Tet, Tetten E. from Theoda or Tetta, the chiefs name. Ex. : 

Tet-bury (Glouc), Tetta's fortified town ; Tets-worth (Oxf.), 

Tetta's watered estate ; Tettan-ey, now Tetney (Line), Tetta's 

pool; Tetten-hall (Staff.), Tetta's hall. 
Tevkes E. from tower, a leader. Ex. : Tevers-all (Notts), the 

leader's hall. 
Tew E, from Tiw or Tuisco, a Saxon deity, from whom Tiwes- 

daeg, now Tuesday, is named. Ex.: Tew (Oxf.); Tewin 

(Herts). 
Tewkesbitrt E, anciently Theoca's-burh, i. c. Theoca's fortified 

town. Ex. : Tewkesbury (Glouc). 
Tey E. perhaps a corruption from ty (5.), a house. Ex. : 3 places 

in Essex. 
Teyn. See Teign, supra, 
TiiAKE, Thatch, Thax E. from thac, thatch ; hence thecen, a roof. 

Ex.: Thake-ham (Sussex), the thatched village; Thatch-am 

(Berks), the same ; Thax-ted (Essex), the thatched station. 
Thame, Thames. See Tam, supra, 
Thanington E. from tJiegn^ a nobleman, incga, children, and 

tun, a town. Ex. : Than-incgatun, now Thanington (Kent), 

the town of the nobleman's children. 
Thank E. from theng or thong, a strip of leather, indicating 

land measured out, as in the case of the foimding of Carthage. 

Ex. : Un-thank (Derb.), Tin's measured lot or land. 
Thedding, Theddle D, from Theod, or Thode, still a name 

used in Denmark. Ex. : Theoden-wyrth, now Theddingworth 

(Leiccs.); Theoda-thorp, now Theddlethorp (Line), Theod's 

farm. A famous witch named Thioda made a great sensation 

in Germany in a.d. 847. — Bergmann On Icelandic Foetry, 
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Thbl E. from thel, an upper stoiy. Ex. : Thel-wall (Ches.), ih» 

walled building of two stories.* 
Thrmbl, Thimble D. from Themel, the ownei^s name. Ex.: 

Themel-thorp (Norf.), Thimble-by (Line). 
Thet, firom theote, a pipe or conduit. Ex.: the river Thet 

(Norf.), Thet-ford (SufF.). 
Thimblk. See Themel, supra, 
Thinoe N, £rom tinga^ an assembly. Ex. : Tinge-hele, or Tinge- 

halle, now Thinge-hill (Heref.), the hall of assembly, probably 

the place of meeting for the hundred. 
Thibsxb D. from Torkil, the owner's name. Ex. : Thirkle-bj 

(Yorks.), Torkil's abode. 
Thirsk B, from iref-ysg^ town by the water.* Ex.: Thirsk 

(Yorks.). 

Thistle E. from ihistel, a thistle. Ex. : Thistle-ton (RutL). 

Thoe, Thobks, Thobino, Thub, Thubs, Thubsta, Thubston E, 
from Thor, the thunder-god. Ex. : Thor-ley (Hants), Thoi'» 
land; Thores-by (Line), Thor*s Danish abode; Thor-ington 
(Suff.), the town of Thoi's children; Thor-man-by (Yorks.),. 
Thor's man's abode; Thoro-gill (Yorks.), Thor's glen; Thur- 
low (Suff.), Thor's hill; Thurs-by (Cumb.), Thor's abode; 
Thurstas-ton (Ches.), the town of Thurston, or of Thor's 
rock ; Thurston-land (Yorks.), the fee-farm land, or farm let 
out, of Thurston. 

Thoen, Thxjbn E, the hawthorn. Ex.: 44 places, 16 being 
Thom-ton, thorn town ; Thum-ing (Norf.), thorn meadow. 

Thobo E. from Thorold, the owner's name. Ex.: Thoro-ton 
(Yorks.), Thorold's town. 

Thobp E. from thorp, a farm-house. Ex. : 28 places as a prefix,, 
and 281 as a suffix. 

Thobbing. See Thor, supra. 

Theaps, Thbbp, Thboap E. from throp, the meeting of cross 
roads. Ex. : Thraps-ton (Northam.), Throap-ham (Yorks.),. 
the town and the village built at the ihrop ; JKgle's threp, now 
Aylesford.' 

Thbecking, Thbex, Thbockino E. from Threcca, a man's name, 
and incffa, children. Ex. : Threcking-ham (Line), the hom& 
of the children of Threcca ; Threx-ton (Norf.), the town of 
Threcca ; Throcking (Herts), the meadow of the same. 

Thbep, Thbip E. from throp. See Thraps, supra, 

Throcking. See Threcking, supra, 

Thbogmobton E, Throgga's or Throcca's town by the pool. 

* Bosworth in voce, ■ Lewis's Top. Diet, tn voce,. 

^ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, year 455. 
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Thbow E, from throw, crooked. £z.: Throw-leigh (Devon), 

Thiow-lej (Kent), the crooked place. 
Thbump E, from thr^/m, a meeting-place, or a heap. Ex.: 

Thrump-ton (Notts). 
Thbxtx E. from Throcca, a man's name. Ex.: Thrux-ton 

(Heref.). 

Thbt E. three. Ex. : Thry-burh, now Thrybergh (Yorks.), three 
fortified places or camps. 

Thunders E. from the thunder-god, Thor, and probably in- 
dicating the site of his temple or altar. Ex. : Thunders-by 
(Ess.), Thundridge (Herts). 

Thub. See Thor, supra. 

Thurcas, Thubgab, Torxard, Tobxs E, from Thurca or Torca, 
the chiefs name, meaning the car of the thunder-god. Ex. : 
Thurcas'ton (Leic), Thurgar-ton (Norf.), Torkard Hucknall 
(Notts) ; Torks-ey, Torca's pool. 

Thubl E. from thyrl, an opening or door, or ^om Thurloc or 
Thurla, the owner's name* Ex. : Thurlas-ton (Leic), Thur- 
leston (Yorks.), Thurloxton (Som.), Thuri-ton (Norf.). 

Thxtrn E. from thi/m, a thorn. Ex. : Thurn-scoe (Yorks.),. 
thomshaw, or wood, 

Thurrock E. from ihumic^ a boat. Ex. : Thurrock (Ess.). 

Thwaite D, an open place or clearing. Ex. : 3 places (Norf. 
and Suff.), as a prefix ; and 30 places where it is a suffix. 

Tewing, Thong, Tong E. from thwang, a thong or a narrow 
strip of land. Ex. : Thwing and Thong (Yorks.) ; Tong, 
4 places. 

Tib, Tibbbr, Tiber, Titer E, from tiber^ holy, or place of sacri- 
fice. Ex. : Tib-shelf (Derb.), the holy place oft the shelf of 
the hill ; Tibrintin-tun,* now Tiberton (Heref.), holy town ; 
Tibberton (Glouc.) ; Tiben-ham (Norf.) ; Tiverton (Devon). 

TiCB, TiCKEN, TiCKN, TiTCH E, from thecerif a roof, or tice^ a 
beam, indicating a house. Ex. : Tice-hurst (Suss.), Ticken- 
cote (Rutl.), Ticken-hall (Staff.), Tickn-all (Derb.), Tick-hilL 
(Yorks.) ; Tices-well, now Titchwell (Herts). 

TiD, TiDEN, Tides, Tyd E, from tid, tide or stream. Ex. : Tid- 
comb (Wilts), stream dingle ; Tiden-ham (Glouc), the village 
by the stream ; Tides-well (Derb.), the tides' well, from the 
celebrated ebbing and flowing well there ; Tydd (Camb.). 

Til, Tile E. from til, good, or tille, a station. Ex.: Tilla- 
burh,« now Tilbury (Ess.), Tile-hurst (Berks), Tillington 
(Heref.). 

Timber E, from timbre, wood. Tymbre land was land given 

'■ Domesday Book. * Bede. 
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for the SQstentation of churches, etc' Ex. : l^mbeis-comb 

(Som.), the tymbre-land in the dingle ; Timber-land (Line.). 
Tin B, from din, a fortification. Ex. : Tin-tagel (Comw.), St 

Begla's fortification ; Tin-tern (Monm.), the fortification of 

the teym, or prince. 
Tiya N. from ding, a conncil. Ex. : Tinge-wick (Bucks), council 

village ; Ting-rith (Bedf.), council brook. 
Tm B, land. See Dir, supra, 
"Tib E, a form of Thor, or Tirr, the thunder-god. The only 

example is Tir-ley (Glouc), Thor's land* 
TiTCH. See Tice, swpra. 
Tit. See Tet, supra, 
TivER E. from tifer, a form of tiber, a place of sacrifices. Ex. : 

Tiverton (Devon). 
TiTTERSTONB E. traditionally said to be a corruption of Totter- 

stone, from a tottering or loggin stone on the summit of the 

hill, which has now disappeared. Ex. : Titterstone (Salop). 
TocKEN E. from thecen, a roof. Ex. : Tocken-ham (Wilts), the 

roofed homo or village. 
Tod E. from tod, a fox. Ex. : Toden-ham (Glouc), the fox's 

home; Tod-mor-den (Lane), the hollow of the fox's mere 

or pool ; Tod-wick (Yorks.), the fox's village. 
Toft i>. from tofte, a grove, or the grounds of a house.* "Pl-r. t 

8 places in which it is a prefix, and 22 in which it is a suffix. 
ToL E. from toll, indicating a market or place where toll was 

levied. Ex.: Tolland (Som.); Tolles-hunt and ToUes-bury 

(Ess.). 
ToxG. See Thwing. 
ToNN B. land in lay, or uncultivated. Ex. : Tonn (Carm.) ; 

Ton-d{i, etc. See Du, supra. 
TooTiNO E. probably from teotlia, a tenth or a tithing. Ex. : 

Tooting (Surr.) ; or from tohta, a leader. 
Top, Topping E. a hill. ^ Ex. : Topcroft (Norf.), the field on the 

hill ; Koseberry Topping ; Topsham (Devon), the hill village. 
ToB B. a hill. The word is frequent in Devon, Cornw., and 

Derb. 
ToBKSET, Torkil's pool. See Thirkle, supra. 
ToREiNGTON, Corrupted from Tori-ton, hill-town. Ex.: Tor- 

rington (Devon and Line). 
TosTocK E. from Tostig, the owner's name. Ex.: Tostock 

(Suff.), or from Thores-stock, Thor's station. See Thor. 
ToT, ToTTEN, ToTTBB, ToTTiNG E. fiom tsotka, a tenth or a 

tithing. See Tat, supra, 

^ ^ Terra data ad aedificia reparanda, etc.— i/o». Ang, 

* Prof. Munch. 
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Tow N. from to, a grass-plot.* Ex. : Tow- ton (Yorks.), the 

town of the grass-plot. 
TowCESTEB E, from Tove, name of the nver, and cestre, camp. 

Ex. : Tow-cester (Northam.), the town and camp of the river 

Tove. 
TowEDNACK, from St Dewednack. Ex. : Towednack (Comw.). 
TowY B, See Tywi, infra. 
TowYN, ToYN B. from ttin/nf a curved hillock or bank. Ex. : 

Towyn (Merion.) ; Toyn-ton, 4 places (Line). 
Tbaeth B. the sea-shore. See Draeth, siipra, 
Tbaixwng B. a quagmire in a road. Ex. : Trallwng (Brecons.). 
Teaws B, opposite. Ex.: Traws-fynydd (Merion.), opposite 

the well. 
Tee B. from tref, a town/originally a single house. Ex. : Tre- 

ago, anciently Tref-y-goll (Monm.), hazel town ; Tre-neglos 

(Comw.), church town. 
Treboboxtoh, Tree E. from treow, a tree, the fortified place of 

or at the tree. Ex. : Treborough (Som.) ; Tree-ton (Yorks.). 
Tbediko E. from trt/ihing, now corrupted into riding, the third 

part of a county, as in the ridings of Yorkshire. Ex. : Tre- 

ding-ton (Glouc. and Wore), the town of the trything. 
Tree B. the form of tre^ when the following word begins with a 

vowel or a liquid. Ex. : Tref-eglwys (Mont.), church town ; 

Tref-lys (Camarv.), palace town. 
Trent (doubtful), said by Bosworth to have been anciently 

called Drouent ' a fiexu sive ambitu sui cursus,' therefore, the 

winding stream. Ex. : the river Trent. 
Trentis-hoe B. Tranta's hill. (The name Trant still survives 

as a surname.) Ex. : Trentishoe (Devon). 
Trevethin B. a corruption of Tref-y-ddin, camp town. Ex. : 

Trevethin (Monm.). 
Trim, Triming E, from thrt/tJiy a heap or mass, also a name. 

Ex.: Trim-don (Durham); Trim-ingham (Norf.), the home 

of Trim's children. 
Tring B. from draen, a thorn. Ex. : Tring (Herts). 
Troed B. the foot. Ex. : Troed-y-aur (Card.), the foot of the 

golden hill, probably pointing out one of the places where 

the precious metal was obtained in British times. 
Tros B, above or over. Ex. : Tros-tre (Monm.), higher town. 
Trothy B. a slow, trickling stream. Ex. : the river so named; 

Blaen-trothy, the source of that river (Monm.). 
Trowbridge E. anciently Trutha-burh, the faithful town. Ex. : 

Trowbridge (Wilts). 

^ Prof. Munch. 
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Tboy B, from tre-wy, the town by the Wye. Ex. : Troy 

(Monm.). 
Tbum B, from drum^ the back of an animal, or a ridge Ksembling 

it in shape. Ex. : common in Scotland and in Ireland. 
Tbubo B. from tre-rhiw, the town of the sloping path. Ex. : 

Troro (Comw.). 
Tbt B, from tre^ town, the snffiz to the names of manj places. 

Ex. : Coven-try, Daven-try, etc. 
TuDDEN, Tube E. from tod, a fox. Ex. : Tudden-ham (Norf.)> 

Tudeley (Kent), the fox's home and place. 
TuDT B. from St. Tydaw. Ex. : St. Tudy (Comw.). 
TuF JD, from thufe, a branch. Ex. : Tnf-ton (Hants). 
Tump B, from twmp, a small round hill, common in Heref. 
Tun E. a town. Ex. : Tun-bridge (Kent), bridge town ; Tnn- 

stall (Yorks. and Suff.), town station. 
Tup E. the male sheep. Ex. : Tup-ton (Derb.), Tups-ley 

(Heref.), probably named from some chief who assumed the 

pugnacious tup as his cognisance. 
Turk N, from Torkil, the chiefs name. Ex. : Turk-dean 

(Glouc), Torkirs hollow. 
TuBNAs, TuBNBBS N, F, from the toi#r», or feudal court, from 

attending which the tenant's deputy was styled an attorney. 

Ex. : Tumas-ton (Heref.), toum town ; Turners-puddle, 

(Dorset), the pool near which the toum was held. 
TuBVBT E, turj-ey, the grassy banked pool or stream. Ex. : 

Turvey (Bedf ) ; Tur-weston (Bucks), turf Weston, in dis- 
tinction from other Westons. 
TuTBUBT E, from Tot, or Thoth, or Tiw, the god of Tuesday, who 

is thought to have been worshipped on the spot now called 

Tutbury (Staff.). 
TwEB E, from thweor, crooked. Ex. : Twer-ton (Som.). 
TwiCKEN, TwiTCHEN E. from twy-cina, two ways, the junction 

of two roads. Ex. : Twicken-ham (Midd.) ; Twitchen 

(Devon). 
Twin, Twine E. from twegen, two. Ex. : Twin-berrow (Wore), 

two fortifications ; Twine-ham (Suss.), two homes. 
TwiSTLB E, from twislung, a receiving or store-house. Ex. : 

Oswal-twistle (Lane), Oswald's store-house ; Hal-twistle 

(North.), store-house hall ; Twisle-ton, store-house town. 
Twitchen. See Twicken, supra, 
TwLL B. a hole or cave, Ex. : Cae-pan-TwU (Glam.), the high 

field near the cave. 
TwBCH B, a hog. Ex. : Pen-twrch, hog's hill, and Cwm-twrch, 

hog's dingle (both in Glam.). Or, as neither place is far from 

a coast which bears many traces of the Norsemen, they may 
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mean the hill and the dingle of Torkil, as in the case of 

Torkil's dean, now Tnrkdean (Glonc.). 
TwT E. from. twegen, two. Ex. : Twy-foid, 4 places, two fords. 

Or B, from dwyffordd, two ways. 
Twnr B, a curved or semicircular hillock or bank in the shape 

of the eyebrow. See Towyn. 
Ty B. & house. Ex.: Ty-gwyn (Monm.), white house; Ty- 

dweiliog (Carm.), DweiHog*s house. 
Ttlb B. the place where a house has stood, or the rains of a 

house. Ex. : Gwm-tyle (Monm.). 
Ttkb B, from tain, a river. Ex. : Tyne-ham (Dorset), the river 

Tyne (North.), Tynemouth, etc 
Ttes E. from Tir or Thor, the Uiunder-god. Ex. : Tyrs-hoe, now 

Tprsoe (Bedf.), Thor's hill. 
TrmES E, from teotha^ a tenth or a tithing, i,e, the tenth part 

of the division called a hundred. Ex.: Tyther-ton (Wilts) ; 
. Tythering-ton (Glouc), tithing-town. 
Tywi B. from tawcK-wyy open or main water. Ex. : the river 

Tywi, corruptly spelt Towy (Carm.). 
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u. 

Ubbes, Ub D. from TJbba, or Hnbba, a Danish rover, Ex. : 

Ubbeston (Suff.), Ub^ley (Som.). See Hubbers, supra, 
Uff E. from Ufia, name of a famous king of the East Angles, a.d. 

676. Ex. : Uff-culme (Devon), Uf&'s cwm or dingle ; Ufford 

(Suff.)* Uffik's ford ; Uf-ton (Warw.), Uffii's town. 
UcH B, higher or above. Ex. : Uchlawrcoed (Monm.), the plot 

of groimd above the wood. 
TJcHBL B, lofty. 
UcHAF B, highest. 
Uffington K from Uffa, and incgatun, Ex. : Uffington (Berks, 

Line, Salop), the town of the children of Uffii ; probably the 

Anglian king of that name. 
Uo E, from Ugga, the chiefs name. Ex. : Ug-borough (Devon), 

Ugga*s fortified town; Ugges-hall (Suff.), Ugga's hall, Ug- 

ley (Ess.), Ugga's place. 
Ul, Ulcb D. from Ulf, or Ulfa, the chiefs name. Ex. : Ulce-by 

(Line), TJlf s abode ; Ul-comb (Kent), Ulfa's dingle ; Ul- 

dale (dumb.). 
TJlles K from inia or Ella, an Anglian king. Ex. : Ulles-water 

(Westm.), TJlles-thorp (Leices.), Ulla*s farm. 
Ullin E, from Ulfwin, the chiefs name. Ex. : UUins-wick 

(Heref.), Ulfwin's village. 
Ulvees D. from Ulfor, or Wulfhere. Ex. : Ulverston (Lane). 
Umbebs E, from Umba or Humba, the owner's name. Ex. : 

Umbers-lade (Warw.), Umba's brook ; Humbers-ton (Leic). 
Un E, the same as Hon and Hun, name of a man, probably a 

Hun by nation. Ex. : Un-ston, and Un-thank (Derb.), Uns- 

town and Un's thong or measured lot. 
Ukdeb E. lower. Ex.: Under-mil-beck (Westm.), the lower 

mill brook ; Under-skiddaw (Cumb.), below Skiddaw. 
Up, Upper E, the higher of two places, or a high situation. Ex. : 

44 places, of which 22 are Uptons. 
Upton E, In the case of Upton-on-Sevem the word is derived 

by Stukeley from Ypocessa, the name of a Eoman station near 

that site. 
Ub E. from vfa, higher. Ex. : Ur-peth (Cumb.), higher path. 

C7ir, in German, signifies the origin or spring of anything. 
Ubcu E, from urchin, the hedgehog. Ex. : Urch-font (Wilts), 
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the hedgehog's fountain, or the source of a stream called the 

Urch, or hed^ehog^s brook. 
UsK C, water. Ex. : the Usk river (Mon.). 
Uttbb, Uttox, perhaps from Uihr, wonderful, the name of a 

famous British king. Ex. : Utter-by (Line), Uthr*s abode ; 

Uttoxeter (Staff.), Uthr*s cestre or camp. 
UwcH B. higher. JSee Uch, supra, 

TJx E. from ox. Ex. : Ux-bridge, anciently Ox-bridge (Midd.), 
UzMAs E. from Osmund: See Osmas, suj^ra. 
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V. 

Yaches B. from St. Maches. Ex. : Uan-yaches (Olam.), St 

Maches' church. 
Vainor B. from faen or TnaeUy a rock, and or, a boundary. Ex. 

Faen-or, now Vainor (Brec.), the rock boundazr. 
Vans B. from/annau, plural of ban, high. Ex. : The Vans (Car- 

marth.), the high places. 
VedytB, corrupt^ from Fedw, gu. v, supra, 
Yesk B. fromtocTior^cw.fairorbeautSul. Ex.: VennOttery 

(Devon), the beautiful place of the otter's pool. 
Vennt B. from fynyM, mountains. Ex. : the Venny river 

(Momn.). 
Vebn B. from gwem, the alder-tree. Ex. : The Vern (Heref.), 

the alders. 
Ventnob, from venta^ the Latin form of Gwent (bright or shining)^ 

adopted by the Saxons as the name of the district now called 

Hants, and or, a boundary. Ex. : Ventn-or, t. e, Ventan-or 

(Hants), the boundary of Hants. 
YiLLB K F, a town or village. Ex. : Tur-ville (Bucks), Thor s 

village. 
Virgin E. the Virgin Mary. Ex. : Virgin-stow (Devon), the 

Virgin Maiy^s station. 
Vow B. perhaps from ffau, a wild beast's den. Ex. : Vow- 
church (Heref.). See Fown. 
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Wac, Wax E. weak or small, perhaps from the British^t&oi;, 
vacant, or thinly peopled. Ex. : Q-wac-ty, an uninhabited 
house ; Wac-ton (Heref.), the small town; Wax-ham (Norf.), 
the small village. 

Wad, Waddbs, Wads, Waden E. from Waddy, son of Woden, one 
of the mythic heroes from whom the kings of North umbria 
(see A. 8. Chronicle^ a. d. 560) deduced their lineage. Ex. : 
Wad-hurst (Sussex), Waddy's wood ; Waddes-don (Bucks), 
Waddy's hill ; Wads-ley (Yorks.), Waddy's place ; Waden- 
hoe (Northam.), Waddy's hill. 

Wadding E. from King Waddy, son of Woden, and incga^ de- 
scendants. Ex.: Waddingham (Line), and Waddington 
(Leices.), the home and the town of Wa(3dy's descendants. 

Wade E, from wadan^ to wade. Ex. : Wade-bridge (Comw.), 
the bridge by the ford. 

Wafbb, Wavbb, Whab E. from wasg-faru, a way by the water, 
afterwards a personal name.' Ex. : Wafer Hopton, Tedstone 
Wafer (Heref.), Wavertree (X/anc), the town by the water 
way ; Wavertun,' now Wharton (Heref.). 

Waohen E. from wag, a way. Ex. : Waghen, now Wawn 
(Yorks.). 

Wain B. corrupted from waun, or gwaum, a meadow or down. 
Ex. : Wain (Glam.). 

Wain E. from wag, a way, plural wagen, Ex. : Wain-fleet 
(Line), the way by the harbour. 

Waith E. from waad, woad. Ex. : Waith (Line), probably a 
place where the woad plant (Isatis tinctoria) grew. 

Wake E. from wmg, a way. Ex. : Wake-field (Yorks.), the 
field by the wayside; Wake-ring (Essex), the way of the 
Regni, a British tribe. See Ring, swpra, 

Walbbb, Walbbhs E. from Walbeof, the name of the owner. 
Ex. : Walbers-wick (SufP.), Walbeofs village ; Walber-toa 
(Suss.), Walbeofs town. 

Wales E perhaps from Wealas, strangers. Ex. : Wales (Yorks.), 
Wales-by (Line). 

» There waa a Sir Robert de Wafre temp. Fenry n. 

' Domesday Book, and writ to Hugh, Abbot of Reading, temp. Henry I. 
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Watj> E. from waJda, a rtder, frequent in personal names. St. : 
Ethel- wald, the noble ruler ; Oswald, the ruling hero, etc 

WAI.DBK, Walt, Wbaxden, Weald, Wold E, from waald, wild 
or uncultiyated land, hence wood. Ex.: Walden Saffiron 
(Essex), the wild place, where Boffron was afterwards culti- 
vated ; Walt-ham (Essex)^ Weald (Essex), Wealden (Kent), 
■Wold (Line, and Yorks.), Cottes-wold (Glouc), etc 

Wal, Wall, Walls E. from fftotUf a wall, in most cases, if not in 
all, indicating a site on or near a Boman fortification. Ex. : 
Wal-ford (Heref.), the ford near Ariconium ; Wal-ditch 
(Dorset), the entrenchment ; Walls-end' (Northnm.), the end 
of the wall of Severus; Sutton- walls (Heref.), Sutton en- 
trenchment, i. e. the palace of Ofia ; Wal-mer (Kent), the 
Roman fortification by the sea; Walton, 20 places. Wal- 
worth (Surrey), the well-watered spot, fortified by the Bomans, 
who built a causeway through the marsh at this spot. 

Walk, Walkbb, Walking E. from wealcere, a fuller of doth, and 
incffa, children. Ex. : Walk-em (Herts), the fuller's place ; 
Walker-inc^ham, now Walkeringham (Notts), the filler's 
children's village ; Walking-ton (Yorks.), the fidler's town. 

Wallinofobd E.f anciently Wealincgaford, from Weala, a 
stranger (i. e, a Briton), incga, children, and ford : the foid 
of the children of the stranger, or the ford of the Britons, 

Wallop B. from wall^ a Boman fortification, and hwpp (Brit.) an 
ascent between hills. Ex.: Wallop (Hants), the asoent to 
the Boman camp. 

Walsall E. the hall near the Boman fortification. Ex. : Wal- 
sall (Staff.), anciently Wallas-hall. 

Walsham E. the home near the Boman fortification* Ex.: 
Walsham (Heref.). 

Walsinqham E. from wells-incgaham, the village of the children 
of the well, i.e, the wishing-well of St. J^fUkiy. Ex.; Wal- 
sing-ham (Norf.). 

Walt E. from wecUdy wild or uncultivated land. Ex. : Weald- 
ham, now Waltham (Essex), and 10 other places in the 
eastern counties. 

Waltbrston N, F. from Walter, the Norman lord. Ex. ; Wal- 
ters-ton (Heref.), Walter's town. 

Wan, Wans E. from Woden, the war-god. Ex. : Wans-borough 
(Surrey), Wans-borough (Wilts), anciently Woden's beorh, 
t. e. Woden's fortification ; Wans-ford (Northam.), Woden's 
ford. 

Wands E. from the river Wandle. Ex. Wandles-worth, now 
Wtindsworth (Surrey), the estate by the Wandle» t. e, the 
csiar river. SeeWiudle, 
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Wano E, from wang or wong, a piece or strip, still used as whang 
in Scotland.^ Ex. : Wang-ford (Suff.), the strip of land near 
the ford. 

Want E, from Wanta or Wanat, the chiefs name. Ex.: 
Wanating,' now Want-age (Berks), Wanta's meadow. 

Wansum, Wamtsum E, rivers in Norfolk and Kent, from 
Wandas, the Vandals, and ham^ dwelling. 

Wap, Wappen, Wapon E. from wapeuj a weapon, indicating the 
place of military exercise or weapon-show. Ex. : Wap-ley 
(Glouc), the weapon field ; Wappen-ham (Northam.), weapon 
village ; Wapping (Midd.), the meadow of weapons ; Wapon- 
take (Yorks.), a division of the county all the men in which 
mustered together. 

War E. from weare, a weir or enclosure on a stream. Ex. : 
Warcop (Westm.), enclosed hill ; War-den (Bedf.), enclosed 
hollow ; War-grave (Bucks), the ditch enclosure ; Weare-ham 
(Herts), now Warham, home near the weir. 

Wabb, Wabbub E. from St. Werburghu. Ex.: Warb-stow 
(Comw.), St. Werburghu's station ; Werburghu*s wic, now 
War-brick (Lane), St. Werburghu's village; War-burton 
(Ches.), St. Werburghu's town ; Warboys (Hunts), St. Wer- 
burghu's ooze or moist place. 

Ward E. from weardian, to guard. Ex. : Ward-ley (KutL), 
the guarded land; Ward-hill, now Wardle-worth (Lane), 
the watered estate by the guarded hill. 

Wabb E. from weare, an enclosure on a stream. Ex. : Ware 
(Herts), from the enclosure or weir formed in the Lea by the 
Danes, to protect their fleet ; Ware-ham (Dorset), Ware-ham 
(Kent), the home or village at, the weir. 

Wabk D. a building or fort. Ex.: Wark-worth(Northum.),the 
fort on the water^ estate ; New-wark (Notts), the new forts ;' 
Ald-wark (Yorks.), the old ditto. 

Wabm E, from weare-hdmj the village by the wear, also a name. 
Ex.: Warm-field (Yorks.) ; War-minster (Wilts), the minster 
at the wear village. 

WABMma E, from weare-hdm and incaa, Ex.: Warm-inga- 
hurst (Suss.), now Warming-hurst, the village in the wwxl 
inhabited by the children of Weareham. 

Wabn B. a marsh. Ex. : Llan-wam (Heref.), the church in the 
marsh, 

> * Frae a new cheese they cnt a whang.*— jBoZIod of the Cfdberluntie Man, 

* * The royal village of Waoating, in Berkshire.'— ^Mer (Annals of Alfred 
the Great). 

* So called by the Danes on their zebnUding the Sidnaoestn of the 
Saxons. 

x2 
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Wabn, Wabrino E, from werinff, a fortificatioii. £x. : Warn- 
borough (Hants), the fortified town ; Warring-ton (Ches.), 
the same. 

Wabsrk E, a preserve for rabbits. Ex. : Warren (Pemb.). 

Wabbinotok E. from Wering-tim, fortified town. Ex. : War- 
rington (Ches.). 

Wabton E. from toeort-tun, an herb endosnre, or garden. Ex. : 
Warton (Lane). 

Wabwick B. and N, from gwawr, a hero, and trie, a Tillage. Its 
British name was Caergwawr, the fortress of the hero. The 
Saxons called it Wering-wic, fortress village. 

Wash, Washin(^, Wbssino, Wasino E. from was, water, indi- 
eating a moist site. Ex. : Wash -bourn (Glouc), and Wash- 
brook (SufP.), the brook of the moist place, i.e. the marshj 
brook ; Washing-ton (Suss, and Dur.) the town of ditto ; 
Wessing-ton (Derb.), the same ; Wasing (Hants), moist 
meadow. 

Wat E. from watel, a wattled fortification, i.e. a defence formed 
with trunks of trees interlaced with boughs, and plastered 
over with mud or lime. Ex. : Wat-ford, Watton (Herts), 
the ford and the town on the line of the Watling-street. 

Watchet E. anciently weced-poort, the watched or protected 
port. Ex. : Watchet (Som.). 

Water E. from water, the pronunciation still given to the word, 
as indicating a river, in South Scotland : * water-water/ being 
river- water as distinguished from * wall-water,* %,e, well- 
water. Ex. : 9 places in which, as a prefix, it indicates a site 
on a river bank. 

Wath C a ford. Ex. : Wath-upon-Deame (Yorks.), the ford 
of the stream so called. 

WattIiD E. from waald, a wild or uncultivated place. Ex. : 
Wauldby (Yorks.), the Danish abode on the weald. 

Waun B. from gwaun, a meadow or down. Ex. : Waun-helygen 
(Rad.), willow meadow. 

Wawn, Wawen E. from wag, a way. See Waghen, vwpra. 

Waven, Waver E, from wag-faru, a way by the water side. 
Ex. : Wavendon (Bucks), the hill by the water path ; Waver- 
ton (Ches.), the town by the water path ; Wafre-tunJ now 
Wharton (Heref.), the same. 

Wax. See Wac, supra, 

Wat E, from wag, a way. Ex. : Way-ford (Som.), the ford on 
the way. 

Weald K from wealt or waald, a wild or uncultivated plaoe. 

* Domesday Book. 
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Ex. : Weald-Bassett (Essex), the weald belonging to the 
Norman lord Bassett. 

Wbab E. from weare^ an enclosed place on a river. Ex. : Weare 
(Som.) ; the Wear river (Durham), etc. 

Wkasbn K from wtBS^ wat^r. See Wash, sujpra, 

Weavbe E. from wag-faru^ a path by the water. 8ee Waver 
and Wafer, supra, 

Web E. from wiha^ a weaver, afterwards a man's name. Ex. : 
Web-heath (Wore.), Wiba's or the weaver's heath ; Web- 
tree (Heref.), Wiba*s wooded district ; Web-ton (Heref.), 
Wiba's town. 

Wed E, from wet^ watery. Ex. : Wed-more (Som.), the wet 
moor. 

Wbddino E, from wed^ a pledge. Ex. : Wedding-ton (Warw.), 
pledge town. 

Wbdnes E. from Woden. Ex. : Wednes-buryand Wednes-field 
(Staff.), Woden's fortification and field. 

Web E. from wag^ a way. Ex.: Wee-ford (Staff.), Wee-don 
(Northam.), etc. 

Week, Wbeks E, from wic, a dwelling or village. Ex. : Week 
(Comw.), Woeke (Hants), Week-ley (Northam.). See Ley, 
supra, 

Webt E. wet. Ex. : Weet-ing (Norf.), wet meadow. 

Wbeth E. from mthig^ a willow-tree. Ex. : Weeth-ley (Warw.), 
willow place. 

Weigh E, from wcsg^ a way. Exi: Weigh-ton (Yorks.), way 
town. 

Wel, Well E. a well. Ex. : Wel-comb (Devon), well dingle ; 
Well (Line). 

Wel, Welles E, Where the word is followed by bourn or ford, 
it is probably from mlifff the willow. Ex. : Wel-ford, 3 
places, willow ford ; Wel-borne (Norf.), and Welles-bonm 
(Warw.), willow brook. 

Welland E. from Weland or Welond, the Saxon Vulcan. Ex. : 
Welland (Wore.). 

Welling E, from Weland. Ex. : Welling-ore (Line), Weland'g 
river bank ; Walen-tun, now Welling-ton, 5 places, Weland's 
town. 

Wellow E, and D, from toell, and hoe, Ex. : Wellow, 4 places, 
well hill. 

Welsh E. from wealas, strangers, indicating a place inhabited 
by the Britons in the neighbourhood of Saxon or Anglian settle- 
ments. Ex. : Welsh Bicknor (Clone), the Welsh town among 
the beech-trees, in distinction from English Bicknor; Welsh- 
pool (Mont.), in distinction from Poole in Dorset* 
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Wbm, Wemb E, from wambt the worab, indicating a caTe or a 
town near a cave, or sometimes a bay. £x. : Wem (Salop) ; 
Wemb-don (Som.), cave hill; "Wem-worthy (Devon), the 
estate near the cave or bay. 

Wbmbubt E. anciently mcgan-beorh^ the warrior's town.* Ex. : 
Wembury (Devon). 

Wen, Wenn, Wbnning, Wens, name of a saint, and inegaj chil- 
dren. Ex.: Wen-loca, now Wenlock (Salop), St Wenn's 
endosnre; St. Wenn's (Comw.); Wenning-ton (Ess.), the 
town of St. Wenn*s children ; Wens-ley (Yorks.), St. Wenn's 
land. 

Wen B, from gwen, fair. 

Wbnol B, the swallow. Ex. : Bhaiadr-y-wenol (Denbighs.), the 
swallow's waterfall. 

Went B. from gwent, the fair or bright land. Ex. : Nether-went 
and Over-went (Monm.), the lower and higher Gwent. 

Wentlooo B. anciently Gwynll-wg, from King Gwynlliw, sixth 
century. Ex. : Wentloog (Monm.), Gwynlliw's territory. 

Wbntwobth E. probably from Wanta or Wanda, the chiefs 
name, and wyrth, Ex. : Went-worth (Yorks. and Camb.), 
Wanta's estate; Wentn-or (Salop), Wanta's boundary op 
river bank. 

Wenvoe B. from St. Gwenfo. Ex. : Wenvoe (Glam.). 

Wboblbt E. from Wiba, perhaps the king of Mercia, mentioned 
by Nennius. Ex. : Wibelai,* now Weobley (Heref.), Wilba's 
place; Wiba-treowes, now Webtree (ditto), Wiba's wooded 
district. 

Wbonahd B, from St. Wonno, aBritbh saint. Ex. : St. Weonards 
(Heref.). See Wonas, infra, 

Webb E, from weave, an enclosure in a river. Ex. : Were-ham 
(Norf.). 

Wbhgins E. anciently Wythingas, from withigea, wiUows. Ex. : 
Wergins (Heref.). 

Wbbrino E, from wermg^ a fortification, originally one made of 
piles or stakes. Ex. : Werring-ton (Devon). 

Webn B. the alder-tree. Ex. : Wern-eth (Ches.), the alders ; 
Llan-y-wem (Brec), the church among the alders. 

Webtdd B, from St. Gwerydd. Ex. : Llan-werydd, St. Gwerydd's 
church; Caer-weiydd (now Lancaster), Gwerydd's fortifi- 
cation. 

Wbssino. See Wash, swpra. 

West E. the west, answering to some * East * in the neighbour- 
hood, or indicating a site to the westward of the principal 

* .(Lflser, * Domesday Book. 
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town. Ex. : "West-bourn (Suss.), answering to East-bourn ; 

West-minster, so called from lying westward of London; 

West-wood (Wilts), answering to East-wood. 
Weston E, in one case (Weston, Heref.) a contraction of Wer- 

rstan, * the rock of the wcr,' or penalty of manslaughter, but 

in most instances derived from waest-town, i.e. a town built 

on land previously waste or uncultiyated. Ex. : 34 places, all 

south of Trent. 
Wet, Witter E. from wetter, water. Ex. : Wet-ton (Staff.), 

the town on a moist site ; Wet-wong (Yorks.), the wet open 

place ; Witter-ing (Suss.), the same. 
Wkther, Wethering E. from weder, a band, and incga, children. 

Ex. : Wether-al (Cumb.), the hall of the band ; Wethering- 

sett (Suff.) the aetu or station of the tribe called the children 

of the band. 
Wkx B. from gwac, vacant, or thinly-peopled. Ex. : Wex-ham 

(Backs), thinly-peopled Tillage. 
Wby B. from wy, water. Ex. : the river Wey (Sussex), Wey- 
mouth (Dorset). 
Whad E, from wood, a wood, or from wadan, to wade. See 

Wad. 
Whal E. from wheal, a walL Ex. : Whal-ley (Lane), walled 

place ; Whal-ey (Ches.), the same. 
Whap E. See Wap, supra, 
Whar E. from wag-faru, a way by the water. See Wafer, 

supra. 
Wharfb B. from Chwefru, the moving, gushing water. Ex. : 

the river Wharfe (Yorks.). See Chwefru. 
Wharton E. See Wafer, supra. 
Wheat, Whet E. from hweet, wheat, indicating the place where 

that grain was cultivated. Ex. : 9 instances ; Wheat-acre 

(Norf.), the wheat field; Wheaten-hurst (Glouc), the wheat 

field in or near the wood; Whets-ton (Leic), the wheat 

town. 
Whbe E. See Wee, supra. 
Wher E. from weare, an enclosure. Ex. : Wher-well (Hants), 

enclosure well. 
Whet. 5!ctf Wheat, supra. 
Which E. from wicoa, a witch. Ex. : Which-ford (Warw.), the 

witch's ford ; Which-ham (Cumb.), the witch's village. 
Whick E. from vncca, a witch. Ex. : Whick-ham (Durham). 
Whiblor^. perhaps from ctvyll, a wheel; hence the whirling or 

eddying water. Ex. : the river Whielor (Flints.), 
Whil. See Welt, infra. 
Whim, Whin B, from chufi/nnf a weed, meaning the gorse ( Ulex 
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of botany). Ex. : Whim-pie (Devon), the pool among the 

whins; Whin-bergh (Norf.), the fortification among the 

whins. 
Whips, Whipping E, from Wibba, the lord's name, and tncga, 

children. Ex. : Whip-snade (Bedf.), Wibba's snead, t. e. 

separate piece of ground; Whipp-ingaham (Hants), the 

home of Wibba's descendants. 
Whissen, Whisson, Wissett E. from Whis, the Saxon word 

for the river now called the Vistula, and probably indicating 

the settlements of a SiSclavonian tribe. Ex. : Whissen-dine 

(Rutl.), the camp of the Whis tribe; Whissen-sett and 

Wissett, the stations of the same. 
Whiston, a local corruption of White's-town, having been the 

site of a convent of white nuns. Ex. : Whis-ton (Wore.). 
Wnrr, Wit E. from hunt^ white. Ex. : Whit-acre (Staff.), the 

white farm or land ; Whit-bum (Durham), Whit-bourne 

(Heref.), Whit-beck (Cumb.), the white brook: Wit-ley 

(Supr.), white land or place. 
White's E. probably from having been the property or site of 

a Cistercian monastery, the monks of that order wearing a 

white cassock. Ex. : St. White's (Glouc), near the Cistercian 

abbeys of Flaxley and Tintem ; White'-town, now Whitson 

(Monm.), ditto. 
Whittle, Whittles E. perhaps from wittol, a man who know- 
ingly permits his wife's unfaithfulness. Ex. : Whittle-bury 

(Northam.), Whittles-ey (Camb.). 
WiB E. from Wiba, the owner's name. Ex. : Wibs-ey (Yorks.), 

Wiba's pool; Web-toft (Warw.), Wiba's grave; Wiba-tun, 

now Web-ton (Heref.), Wiba's town. 
Wick N. from wic or vie, a village or place where people live. 

Ex. : Wick (Glouc), Wick- war (ditto), fortified village ; also 

frequent as a suffix, e.g. North-wick, north village; Ber-wick, 

boundary village. See Gwic, supra. 
WiCKBN E. from wigcyng or wUHng^ war-king or pirat-e leader. 

Ex.: Wicken, 3 places; Wicken-by (Line), the Danish 

pirate's abode. 
Wickers E. or N. from wicca^ a witch. Ex. : Wickers- ley (Yorks.), 

the witch's land. 
Wn), Wide E. from wid, wide. Ex. : Wid-ford, 3 places, the 

wide ford: Wide-comb (Devon), the wide dingle. 
WiDDBiNO E. from tuithig, a willow, and ineaa, descendants. Ex. : 

Widdring-ton (Lane), the town of the children of the willow, 

or of a chief named Withig. 
Wig E. war, or an idol. Ex. : Wig-borough (Essex), war town, 

or idol town. 
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WiGGEN, WiGoiKa E. from wiggen^ the mountain ash. Ex.: 
Wiggen-hall, 4 places ; Wigging-ton, 3 places ; Wiggen-holt 
(Sussex). See Holt. 

WioAN, E, anciently Wibiggin, the building by the water. Ex. : 
Wigan (Lane). 

Wiggles E, Wiglaf s, probably from Wiglaf, king of Hercia, 
A.D. 782. Ex. : Wiggles-worth (Leices.), Wiglaf s estate. 

Wight, derived by Whitaker from * guith or guict^ Brit., sepa- 
rated ; * but no such words can be found except in his state- 
ment. Gwydd means hedged up, or overgrown with brambles. 
Probably the true etymon is gwac^ vacant, or thinly peopled, 
which word the Eomans Latinised as vectia^ and the Saxons 
altered into wight. 

WiGHTON E, from wig^ war, or an idol, and tun^ a town. Ex. : 
Wigh-ton (Norf.). 

WiGMOBE E. anciently Wigcynga-mere,^ the war king, op the 
pool of victory. 

Wel, Welles, Willers, Willing, Wils E. from wU^ a willow. 
Ex.: Wil-crick (Monm.), willow craig or rock; Willes-den 
(Midd.), willow hollow; Willaveslege, now Willers-ley (Heref.), 
willow place; Willing-ale (Essex), willow hall; Wils-den 
(Yorks.), willow hollow. 

Welbab, Wilbbb, Wilbba, Wilbub E, from Wilburgha, op 
Wilbera, the name of the chief. Ex.: Wilbars-ton (Nor- 
tham.), the town of Wilbera ; Wilber-foss (Yorks.\ the ditch 
or the force (waterfall) of Wilbera ; Wilbra-ham (Camb.), the 
home of Wilbera ; Wilbur-ton (ditto), the town of the same. 

Wild. See Weald, supra. 

WiLDBOAB E. from Wilbera. Ex.: Wildboar-clough (Ches.), 
Wilbera's valley. 

WiLKS. See Wa&, supra. 

WiLusNHALL E. aucieutly Win-heala, victory hall. Ex, : Willen- 
hall (Staff.). 

WnxBT, WiLLT, WiLTB E. from the Wil, Wyl, or Wilte tribe, 
whose «e^2^, ortribal station, gave nametothedistrictof Wilsetn- 
scyre, now Wiltshire. Ex. : the river Wil-ea, now Willy, the 
water of the Wil tribe ; Wil-tun, now Wilton, the town of the 
same ; Wilye, etc. See Wilt, infra. 

WiLLouGH E. from wil, a willow. Ex. : Willough-by, 4 places, 
willow abode ; Willough-ton (Line), willow town. Willough- 
" by was anciently called Wil-byrig, willow fortification, and 
Wile-bei, willow abode. 

WiLM, WiLHiNO E. from William, the owner's name, and incga^ 

*■ Lye, Camden, etc. 
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: children. Ex.: Wilms-low (Ches.), William's hall; Wilm* 
ington (SuRS.), the town of William's children. ^ 

Wilt E. perhaps from the Wylte or Wilt, a tribe which settled 
in Germany in the sixth and seventh centuries,' and some 
members of which may haye come to England. Ex. : Wilt- 
shire, anciently spelt Wyltescyre and Wylshire.* 

WiLTB. See Willey, supra. 

WiM E, from win, victory. Ex. : Wim-bome (Dorset), victory 
brook; Wim-bach, now Wimbush (Essex), victory path; 
Wimes-wold (Leices.), the wood or wild place of victory, 

WiBfBLBDON j&. anciently Wibban-dun, Wibba's hill. . 

WiMBOTs B. perhaps from win and bot, booty, together forming 
the owner's name. Ex. : Wimbots-ham (Norf.), the home of 
Wimbot, or of the winner of booty. 

Win, Wins E. victory ; frequent in personal names, as Ead-win^ 
happy victory ; God-win, Gfid's victory, etc. Ex. : Win-ford 
(Soraers.), victory ford; Win-grave (Bucks), victory entrench- 
ment ; Win-la-ton (Durham), victory meadow town ; Winnali 
(Hants), victory hall ; Wins-low (Bucks), victory's hill ; Wins- 
treow, now Winster (Derb.), -victory's trees. 

WiNCANTON E, anciently Wynd-cale-tim, the town on the bend 
of the river Cale. Ex. : Wincanton (Som.). 

WiNCB, Winch, Winchel, Winchbn E. from wined, a comer of 
nook. Ex.: Wince-by (Line), nook abode; Winch-comb 
(Glouc), nook dingle ; Winchelsea (Suss.), the nook by the 
water; Winchen-don (Bucks), comer hill or camp. 

WiNCHBSTBB E. fiom Veuta-cestre, called by the Romans Venta 
Belgarum, an adaptation of Went or Crwent, the British name 
of the district, whence also come Hants and Hantun-scyre, 
now Hampshire. See Gwent. 

WiNDLB, WiNDLES E. fpom wcndtl, the tree from which baskets 
were woven, i. «. the osier. Ex. : Windle (Glouc.) ; Windles- 
ham (Surr.), osier village ; Windles-ora, now Windsor (Berks), 
osier shore. Windle (Ches.) was anciently Wydhull, the 
broad hilL 

Wine. See Win, supra, 

WiNFOB E. from Widferd, the Saxon lord. Ex. : Widferdes-tun « 
now Winforton (Heref.), Widferd's town. 

WiNFBiTH E. St. Gwynifor or Winifred. Ex. : Winfrith New- 
burgh (Dorset), Winifred's new fortified town. 

Wing E. from wang, a separate piece of land or a meadow. Ex. : 
Wing-field (Derb.), separated meadow; Wing-ham (Kent), 
village on the separated meadow. 

* Bede, EccL Hist, anno 696. ■ Halle's History of England. 

* Domesday Book. 
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Wink E. from lotnc^^, a comer. Ex. : Wink-field (Wilts), corner 

field ; Wink-leigh (Devon), comer land. 
Winter E. occurs in 20 out of 24 instances in the southern 

counties ; by the Britons called Gwent, and by the Bomans 

Venta, which would be naturally Saxonised into Winter. 

Ex. : Winterboume (20 places in Dorset, Wilts, and Glouc), 

meaning Venta brook. 
Winter-ton (Norf. and Line.) and Wintering-ha.m (Line), are 

perhaps from some Norse chief named Gunter, and indicate 

his town and the home of his descendants respectively. 
WiRKswoBTH E. the estate upon which mine works were carried 

on. Ex. ! Wifkfi-worth (Derb.), the seat of lead mining in 

Boman' and ^axoh times as well as now. 
WiBRAXL, anciently Wir-hall, from gwyrdd (B.), green, or grass- 
colour, and hada (E.), a hall. Ex. : Wirrall (Ches.), the hall 

on the grassy site. 
Wis, Wise, Wish E. from «;««, moisture' Ex. : Wis-^each 

(Camb.), moist beach ; Wis-borough (Sussex), the fortification 

in the moist place ; Wise-ley (Surrey), moist place ; Wishaw, 

t. e. Waes-scua (Warw.), moist wood ; Wish-ford (Wilts), the 

ford in the marshy spot. 
WissiNQ. See Wessing, sttpra, 
WiSTAN, WisTAS E. cormpted from Stephen's.* Ex.: Wistan- 

stow (Salop), Stephen's palisaded fortifications ; Wistas-ton 

(Heref. and Ches.), Stephen's town. 
WiT E. from htoitt white or fair. Ex. : Wit-ley (Surrey), white 

place ; Wit-ton, 7 places. 
Witch E. fix)m toicca, a witch. Ex. : 6 places ; Witching-ham, 

». e, Wiccan-ham (Norf.), the witch's village, or the village 

near Pome (supposed) bewitched tree. 
With, Witham E, from withigy a willow. Ex. : With-ham, now 

Witham, 4 places, willow village; With-ern (Line), willow 

place ; Withers-field (Suff.), i. e. withiges-field, the field of the 

willows ; Withing-ton, 6 places, willow town. 
Wfthbr, Withers, Withino, Withy E. from withig, a willow, 

frequent as both prefix and suffix. Ex.: Withy-brook 

(Warw.); Withing-ton (Heref.); Hoar-withy (Heref.), the 
, gray willow ; Wither-ley (Leices.) ; Withers-field (Suff.). 
WrTHiBL B. from Gwyddel, an Irishman. Earl Withiel was the 

lord of Lostwithiel in Saxon times. See Lost, supra, Ex. : 

Withiel (Som. and Comw.). 
WiTN, WrrrBN E. from witan, the national assembly. Ex.! 

Witn-ey (Oxf.), the witan's island or water; Witten-ham 

(Berks), the witan's village. 

* Camden. 
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WiTTKE E, from wetter^ water. See Wet, supra. 

Wive, Wivbn E, from Wy fa, or Wyva, name of the owner. Ex. : 

Wire-ton (Norf.), Wyra's town; Wiven-hoe (Ess.), Wyva's 

hill. 
WiVBLis, WiVELS E. from wifely a weevil. Ex. : Wivelis-comb 

(Som.), the weevil's valley ; Wivel's-field (Suss.), the weevirs 

field. Or perhaps from Wig-bold, the daring warrior, name 

of the chief. 
Wix E, from wicca^ a witch. Ex. : Wix, t. e. wicca's (Essex)» 

the witch's place ; Wix-ford (Warw.), the witch's ford. 
Wo, Woo E. from woA, a turning. Ex. : Wo-burn (Bedf.), Woo- 

bum (Bucks), the bend of the brook. 
WoKiNo E. from wok, a turning, and cina, a way. Ex. : Woking 

(Surrey), the turning of the way ; Woking-ham (Berks), the 
. village at the turning of the way. 
WoL, Wold E. from wold, uncultivated land. Wol-borough 

(Devon), the fortification on the wold ; Wolding-ham (Surr.), 

the village on the wold ; Wol-ford (Warw.). wold ford. 
Wolf E, from Ulf, the name of the owner. Ex. : Wolf -ham-cote 

(Warw.), the sheep-cote of Ulf s home. 
WoLFEB E. from Wulfhere, king of Mercia, a.d. 656. Ex.: 

Wolfer-low, Wolfer-ton (Heref.), Wulf here's hill and town. 
WoLs, WoLLAS, WooLAs E. from St. Woolas, Ex. : Wols-ton 

(Warw.), WoUas-ton (Worces.), Woolas-ton (Glouc), St. 

Woolas (Monm.). 
WoLSTAN E. from St. WuUtan. Ex.: Wolstan-ton (Staflf.), 

Wolf-stan or Wulstan means the wolfs rock. 
Wood E. from nmda, a wood. Ex.: Wood-setts (Derb.), the 

tribe-station in the wood. 
Wood E, from wvda, a wood. Ex. : 40 places in which it is a 

prefix, and frequently a suffix. 
WoLVBB, WcLVES, WoLVET E. from Wulfhere. Ex. : Wolver- 

ton, 4 places ; Wolves-newton, i. e. Wulf here's new town 

(Monm.) ; Wolv-ey (Warw.), Wulf here's wat«r or pool. 
Wolverhampton E, anciently Wulfran's hampton, from the 

nunnery founded there byWulfran, sister of King Edgar, 

A.D. 991. 
WoM E. probably from Wan, a contraction of Woden, the name 

of the war-god. Ex. : Wom-boum and Wom-bridge (Staff.), 

Woden's brook and bridge; Womb-well (Yorks.), Woden's 

well, 
WoMENSwoTJLD, WoMERS E, fpom Wymoud or Wigmond, the 

warlike protector, and toold, uncultivated land. Ex.: Wo- 

mens would (Kent), Wymond's wold; Womers-ley (Yorks.), 

Wymond's land. 
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Won E, from waning^ a dwelling. Ex. : Won-ersh (Surr.), per- 
haps the dwelling in the marsh. 

WoNAs, Weonabds, Wonno jB. from St. Wonno. Ex. : "Wonas- 
stow (Monm.), St. Wonno's station; St. Wonnard's or Weo- 
nard's (Heref.) ; Llan-wonno (Glam.), St. Wonno's church. 

Wool E. from woldy uncultivated land. Ex.: Wool-beding 
(Suss.\ the low place on the wold. 

WooLAS, WooLos. See Wols, supra, 

WooLPABDis E. from Wulfhere. Ex.: Woolfardis-worthy 
(Devon), Wulfere's estate. 

WooLHpPB B, and E., anciently Hope Woolith, from kiopp, a 
slopcj wold, uncultivated, and ith (doubtful, but may be cognate 
with ytyng, a way). Ex. : Woolhope (Heref.), the way of the 
uncultivated slope. 

WooLSTOs, WooLSTON, St. Wulstan's. See Wolstan, twpra, 

WooLVBB. See Wolver, supra, 

WooT. See Wood, supra, Wootton occurs in 19 places. 

WoB E. perhaps from wtsre^ a weir or enclosure on a stream. 
Ex.: Wor-field (Salop), weir field; Wor-stead (Norf.), Wors- 
thome (Lane). 

WoRCESTEB E. anciently Wigera-ceastre. The people of Wor- 
cestershire (anciently Wigera-ceastre-scyr) were called Hwycce: 
a word of uncertain derivation, but which may mean the 
people of the windings of the Severn. * Wych ' is a local word 
meaning a bend or turning,' and Wigera seems to be from 
Hwycce. Bede calls the people * Wiccii.* 

WoBL, WoRLA E, from Worla, the owner's name, from whence 
comes Worling, the property of Worla. Ex. : Worla-by 
(Line), Worla's abode; Worling-ham (Devon), the village 
belonging to Worla ; Worle (Som.), Worla-ham, now World- 
ham (Hants). 

WoBLDSBND E, the end of the world, t. e, the last cultivated spot 
at the edge of a waste or forest. Ex. : frequent in Mercian 
counties. 

WoRLOD B. frt)m gweirglodd, a meadow. Ex. : Pen-y-worlod 
(Had.\ head of the meadow. 

WoBH E, perhaps from ormr\ Norse, the serpent or dragon, a 
warlike symbol or banner used by both Britons and .Ajigles. 
In some cases, probably, it refers to the monsters so frequently 
mentioned in legends and ballads. Ex. : Worm river, Worm- 
elow, and Worm-bridge (Heref.), Worming-ton (Glouc), 
Worm-hill (Derb.), etc. 

Wort, Word, from vjyrtt a herb ; whence vn/rt-tun, a garden. 
Ex. : Wort-ley (Yorks.), Word-weU (Suff.), Wort-well (Norl). 

* Sdwin Lq08, F.S.A. 
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Worth, Wobthbn, Worthin, Worthino, Worting, Worthy 
E. from wyrth^ an estate or manor, usually one well watered. 
Ex. : Worth (Kent), Worthen-bury (Flints.), Worthing 
(Mont.), Worthing, anciently Worthung (Suss.), Worthy 
(Hants), Worting (Hants). As a suffix frequent in S. W. 
Yorkshire. 

Wot. See Woot, supra, 

WouoH E, from woh, a turning. Ex. : Wough-ton (Bucks). 

Would. 8ee Wold, supra, 

Wbach B. from gwrachf an old woman, probably indicating 
lands belonging to a dowager. Ex. ; Pwll-y-wrach (Glam.), 
the old woman's pool. 

Wrag, Wra.x, Wreak (doubtful), but probably from the same 
root with the Danish vrag^ a wreck, and the Saxon voraccan, 
to avenge or destroy. Ex. : Wrag-by (Yorks. and Line), the 
abode of the Danish destroyer; Wrax-hall (Dorset), the 
destroyer's hall ; Wreak-dale (Leices.), the destroyer's dale. 

Wrat, Wrbt, Wrot E. probably the same as rate^ aquatic 
herbage. Ex. : Wrat-ting (Noif.), the ing or meadow near a 
stream full of rate ; Wret-ton (Norf.), Wrot-ham (Kent). 

Wrat, Wrbt, Wran, Wrough E, perhaps from the same root 
as awry^ crooked ; B. gwragen^ a bow. Ex. : Wray (Lane), 
Wran-by (Line), the crooked town or village ; Wrough-ton 
(Wilts), the same ; Wrey river (Devon). 

Wrda B. a saint's name. Ex. : Llan-wrda (Carmar.), St. Wrda's 
church. 

Wren, Wrent E. perhaps from wrennat a wren, adopted as the 
cognisance and thence as the name of the owner. Ex. : Wren- 
bury (Ches.), Wrent-ham (Suff.). 

Wrbnning, from Wrenna and incga, Ex. : Wrenning-ham 
(Norf.), the home of the children of Wrenna, which name still 
survives as Wren. 

Wrbx, Wrock, Wrox, probably identical with the first syllable 
in Uriconium, the Latin name of Wroxeter. Wr seems to be 
the British word gwr^ a man, and may have been the name 
of the British tribe who inhabited the district of Salop and 
Denbighshire, in which only the names Wrexham, Wrock- 
wardine, and Wroxeter occur. A parallel instance is found 
in the case of the ancient Germans, who called themselves 
Alemanni, or * all men.' 

Wrixg E. from wringan^ to twist. Ex. : Wring-ton, and the 
Cheese-wring (Som.), the town of the stone twisted into the 
shape of a cheese, a trace of the ancient belief that huge 
stones owed their strange shapes to the agerxy of supernatural 
beings. 
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Wrock. See Wrex. 

Wbot, See Wrat. 

Wrox. See Wrex. 

Wbtdb E. perhaps from wraette^ the hellebore, or from aiory, in 

allusion to the winding of the river Cam. Ex. : Wiyde 

(Camb.). 
Wt, Wtb B, from gwv, water. Ex. : Wy-cliff (Yorks.), the cliff 

by the water; Wye (Kent); the river Wye (Derb. and 

Heref.). 
"Wtke N, from wic or v/c, a village. Ex. : Wyke-ham (Yorks.), 

village home ; Wyken (Warw.), the villages ; Wyke Regit 

(Dorset), the king's village. 
Wymbb, Wymes, "Wyming, Wymond, Wynd E. from Wigmund. 

protection in war, the name of the owner. Ex. : Wymer-ing 

(Hants), Wigmund's meadow ; Wymes-wold (Leices.), Wig- 

mund's place on the wold ; Wyming-ton (Bedf.), Wigmund's 

town; Wymund-ham or Wyndham (Norf.), Wigmund's 

home. 
Wtn B. from guyn, white or fair. Ex. : Ber-wyn (Hont), the 

white boundary. 
Wtndaf B. from St. Gwyndaf. Ex. : Llan-wyndaf (Glam.), St. 

Grwyndaf 8 church. 
Wtnno B. from St. Gwynno, Ex. : Llan-wynno (Glam.), St. 

Gwynno*s church. 
Wtt. See Wit. 
Wyvbbs, Wyvillb. See WiveL 
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y, B, of the. Ex. : Pen-y-bont (Radn.), head of the bridge. 
Yaldinq E. from ealdt old. Ex. : Yald-ing (Kent), the old place 

in the meadow. 
Yap E. perhaps from Eappa, a Saxon priest so named, one of the 

first missionaries to Sussex and the Isle of Wight, ▲.d. 681.' 

Ex. : Yap-ton (Suss.), Eappa's town. 
Yab B. the river Yare. Ex. : Yarmouth (Norf. and Hants), the 

mouth of the Yare. 
Yard E. from aeard^ an enclosure. Ex. : Yard-ley, 4 places, 

enclosed laud ; Brom-yard (Heref.), the broomy enclosure ; 

Yard-borough, now Yarborough (line), the fortified en- 
closure. 
Yare B. from i&r^ an ancient word for a river.* Ex. : the river 

Yare (Norf.) ; the Yar (Isle of Wight). 
Yarkhhx E. or D, anciently * Archel, from Orchil, the chiefs 

name. Ex. : Yarkhill (Heref.). 
Yarlinqton E. probably fit>m eorlingy the possession of a jarl 

or pirate leader, whence our title earh Ex. : Yarling-ton 

(Som.), the town of the earVs possession. 
Yarm, J?., 8. from t4r, river, and Aam, a dwelling. Ex. : Yar- 

ham, now Yarm (Yorks.), the dwelling near the river. 
Yarn B, from garriy a monumental heap of stones. Ex. : Yams- 

comb (Devon), the dingle of the monumental heap ; Yam-ton 

(Oxf.). 
Yarpolb B, from i&r^ river, and pwU^ a pool. Ex. : Yar-pole 

(Heref.), river pool. 
Yarsof E. anciently Herdesope, herd's slope. Ex.: Yarsop 

(Heref.). 
Yat, Yattbs, Yattek E, perhaps from Eata, the name of a 

Saxon bishop of Lindisfarne, consecrated a.d. 681, very famous 

in his day, and often mentioned by Bede in his Eccl. Hist. 

Ex.: Yat-ton (Heref.), Eata's town ; Yate*s-burh, now Yates- 

bury (Wilts), Eata's fortified town; Yatten-den (Berks), 

Eata's hill. 
Yatb B. from iat, a gate. Ex. : Yate (Glouc), the gate. 

* Bede. ' Bichards' Welsh Dictionaiy. * Domesday Book. 
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Yaver E. from efe^ the brink of a stream. Ex. : Yaverland 

(Hants), the land on the brink of a stream. 
Yax E. from ac, an oak, or acse, an axe, indicating a clearing 

in the forest. Ex. : Yax-ham (Norf.) ; Yax-ley (SuflP. and 

Hants). 
Yazob E. from Herdesor,* the herd's boundary, answering to the 

neighbouring Herdesope (now Yarsop), the herd's slope, and 

Herdeslege (now Eardisley), the herd's place, or possibly the 

possessions of a thegn, who had adopted Herd as a name. 

The names Hurd and Hurdis still survive. Ex.: Yazor 

(Heref.). 
Yea E, ea, water. Ex.: Yea-don (Yorks.), the hill by the 

water. 
Yedding E. from Edwin or Eadwin, king of Northumbria. 

Ex. : Yedding-ham (Yorks.), Edwin's home. 
Yei., Yeld, Yell E. from yeldo^ a crane, probably the cogni- 
zance and afterwards the name of the owner. Ex. : Yel-doh 

(Bedf.), crane's hill ; Yeld-ham (Ess.), owner's village ; The 

Yeld (Heref.) ; Yell-ing (Hunts), crane's meadow. 
Yelveb E. from JE^friCj the fairy ruler, name of the owner. 

Ex.: Yelver-ton (Norf.), JElfric's town; Yelver-toft 

(Northamp.), JElfric's grove. 
Ybo J5. from car, water. Ex.: Yeo-vil (Som.), the vill or town 

near the water called Yeo. 
Yet^. from yth^ water. Ex. : Yet-minster (Som.), the monastic 

church by the water. 
Yn B. a place. Ex. : Dilwyn (Heref.), the idol's place, qu, v. 

supra. 
Ynts B. an island. Ex. : Ynys-cynhaiam (Camarv.), Cyn- 

haiarn's island ; Allt-yr-ynys (Heref.), the steep place of the 

island. 
YoBK L. fromEboracum, the Eoman name of the city, corrupted 

to Ebrauc, Eoforwic, Evorice, and Eorc. 
YovlE. perhaps from geal, bright, whence aIso gealef {S.), yellow, 

and afterwards a personal name still in use in Scotland as 

Youill, YouU, etc. Ex. : Youl-grave (Derb.), the entrenched 

house of Youl. 
Yox. See Yax, supra. 

Yb B. the. Ex. : Dan-yr-allt, below the steep place. 
Ys B. below. Ex. : Ys-ceifiog (Flints.), below the Ceifiog, or 

the hunting-ground. 
YsciB B. from ysc-hir, the longer water. Ex. : Yscir (Brec), 

the longer of the head streams forming the Usk. 

^ Charter of King John. 

y 
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YsPYTTY B. from hospitium^ a hospital. Ex. : Yspytty-ystwyth 
(Card.), the hospital on the bank of the Ystwyth. 

YsTBiiN B. corrupted from ystrin^ strife or contention. Ex. : 
Llan-iihangel-ystrin-llewym (Mon.), St. Michaers church at 
the battle-field of the will-o'-the-wisp. The tradition is that 
a prince, having been guided out of a bog by a meteor of the 
kind mentioned, built a church on the spot. 

YsTEBF, YsTBY B. a village. 

YsTEAD B. a vale. Ex. : Ystrad-tywy (Carm.), the vale of the 
Tywy river. 

Ystwyth B. flexible or winding. Ex. : the river Ystwyth 
(Card.). 

Yw B. a yew tree. Ex. : Ystrad-yw (now Crick-howell), yew 
vaUey. 
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z. 

Zbai.. iS?0 Seal, supra. 

ZsNifOB, from St. Sennor or Sannor, a British samt. Ex.: 
Zennor (Comw.). 
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Hoot Words, — Introduction, p. 13. 

Of radical words those seem, generally speaking, to be 
ancienter that consist of fewest letters ; for when words 
agree only in part, those that have the additional letters 
or syllables are for the most part derivatives. — LhuycTs 
Archoeologia Britannica^ 1707. 

A root is necessarily monosyllabic. Hoots consisting 
of more than one syllable can always be proved to be 
derivative roots ; and, even among monosyllabic roots, 
it is necessary to distinguish between primitive, secon- 
dary, and tertiary roots. 

Primitive roots are those which consist (1) of one 
vowel ; for instance, i, to go ; (2) of one vowel and one 
consonant ; for instance, ad, to eat ; (3) of one conso- 
nant and one vowel ; for instance, dd^ to give. 

Secondary rcJOts are those which consist (1) of one 
consonant, vowel, and consonant ; for instance, tud^ to 
strike. In these roots either the first or the last con- 
sonant is modificatory. 

Tertiary roots are those which consist (1) of con- 
sonant, consonant, and vowel; for instance, plu^ to 
flow ; (2) of vowel, consonant, and consonant ; for in- 
stance, ard, to hurt; (3) of consonant, consonant, 
vowel, and consonant ; for instance, spas^ to see ; (4) of 
consonant, consonant, vowel, consonant, and consonant ; 
for instance, spand, to tremble. 

The primary roots are the most important in the 
early history of language ; but, their predicative power 
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being generally of too indefinite a character to answer 
the purposes of advancing thought, they were soon 
encroached upon, and almost supplanted, by secon- 
tiary and tertiary radicals. — Max Miiller's Lectures y 
pp. 294-5. 

Forgotten Names, — ^p. 49. 

The changes which time has brought about, in sub- 
stituting names altogether new for those which were 
formerly in use, are most evident on a comparison of 
the designations of the hundreds as given in ' Domesday 
Book'* with those by which they are now known. So 
completely are the old names obliterated in many in- 
stances, that it is only by reference to the places named 
as situated in particular hundreds that we can form a 
guess as to the parts of the country which were, in- 
cluded ; no precise idea of the boimdaries of the ancient 
himdreds is obtainable in any way, nor can we even 
ascertain when the change took place. As, however, 
the present names all belong to the English of the pre- 
Conquest period, it is evident that the change must 
have taken place at a time when Norman-French was 
not the official language. In some cases, the change 
must have occurred even as late as the sixteenth 
century. For example, 'Domesday Book' describes 
* Ewias * as in the hundred of * Wrmelau,' yet the Act 
of Henry VIII. annexes the castlery of Ewias with 
other districts adjoining to the county of Hereford, and 
we now find them forming a huni'ed by themselves 
under the title of Ewias Lacy. The county of Here- 
ford, indeed, may be taken as an example of the great 
changes which have been made, we know not when, in 
both the names and the number of the hundreds. As 
given in Domesday Book they are as follows : — 



Bromesash^Bremesc, Bromesce, 
all evidently meaning the 
same hundred 



Thomelen, or Tomelau 
Wimondestrev 
Cytethome, or Cvtestome 
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Plegeliet 

Dodintret 

Nusse 

Hazetrev, or Hagetrev 

Dvnre 

Stradford, or Stratford 


Stapel, or Stepleset 

Elsedune 

Vlfei, or Vlfagie 

Wigmore 

Greitrewes, or Gretrewe 

Wrmelau 


'he present hnndreds are 


5: — 


Wigmore 

Stretford 

Huntington 

Grimsworth 

Webtree 

Ewias Lacy 


Wormelow 
Grey tree 
Radley 
Broxash 
Wolphy 
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It is thus to be noted that there are now only eleven 
hundreds instead of the sixteen which existed in the 
eleventh century, and if we bear in mind the addition 
made to the county in the time of Henry VIII. (as 
already noticed), it will be observed that six of the 
ancient hundreds have been obliterated. As the number 
of villages has been but very slightly increased since 
Domesday survey, the few fresh ones being nearly 
counterbalanced by those which are now no longer 
discoverable, while others which were then villages are 
now mere farms or hamlets — it is fair to infer that, 
first, the hundreds were smaller in the eleventh century 
than at present, and next that that part of the scyre 
organisation was not subject to any special law or fixed 
rule, but followed the fortunes of war. The hundred 
of Greitrewes then included the city of Hereford, but 
now does not approach within seven or eight miles of 
that city. The boundaries of the shires, we find, did 
vary in like manner. Domesday Book includes in 
Herefordshire the manor of * Monemude,' in which it 
is easy to recognise Monmouth, and also * Raddrenore,' 
and several other places, which are now in Radnorshire, 
but seem to have been conquered by the Anglians and 
settled at some time before 1086. 
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A comparison of the lists shows that of the sixteen 
hundreds name^ in Domesday Book only fonr now 
remain, while seven fresh names have been introduced. 
The roots out of which they have been formed will be 
found in the Vocabulary singulattm; but it may be 
noted here that they are all compounded from names 
of villages or places in the hundreds themselves, with 
certain variations which show that the framers thought 
in the Old English language, whatever may have been 
the official language at the time. Thus Wormelow 
means the hlaeWj or hilly tract in which the river 
Worm rises. Radlow, in like manner, is *the red 
hills,' a name which shows that the namers had eyes 
for physical characteristics ; the red sandstone and the 
deep red soil which lies upon it being striking features 
of the district. The syllable rad occurs also in the 
name of the adjoining coimty of * Eadnor,' the red 
boundary district. The hundred of Huntington is 
evidently named from the village of Huntington, which 
is situated at its extreme limit westward. Grimsworth 
and Broxash are names entirely fresh to the border 
counties, and seem to belong to the period of the Saxon 
conquest of Mercia under ^thelstan and his successors. 
Broxash, meaning the badger*s ash-trees, suggests a 
familiarity with West Saxon modes of speech : the ash- tree 
forming the distinctive word in many names of places in 
Wessex. Grimsworth, on the other hand, is a trace of 
the Angle ; Grim or Grime being a name which is found 
elsewhere only in the Anglian districts of South-west 
Yorkshire and North Lincolnshire ; while worth, mean- 
ing a well- watered estate, is very rare beyond the 
boundaries of the same Anglian districts. The name 
Webtree seems to have been constructed on the model 
of Greytree, the name of the adjoining hundred, the 
framer taking the first part of the name * Webton ' as 
the distinctive syllable. The * Greitrewes ' of Domes* 
day Book, and the * Greytree ' of the present day are 
shown to be the same by the names of several of the 
places mentioned in the former himdred ; and the name 
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is curious as suggesting the great antiquity of the 
family of Grey in the ' Trewes,' a forest district which 
then included most of the south-east part of Hereford- 
shire. As Greys of Wilton, they remained lords of 
part of their vast ancestral domain down to the time 
of Charles II. Ewias Lacy in like manner recals the 
memory of the great baronial house of Lacy, whose 
earldom of Shrewsbury seems to have included a very 
large part of Herefordshire. Their greatness, however, 
was but brief; they soon died out or fell from the 
baronial rank, and the persistence of their name as the 
distinctive designation of so many places in Hereford- 
shire is all the more remarkable when we consider the 
very short time in which they were lords of the soil, 
and the many changes of ownership which have oc- 
curred in the* seven centuries which have passed since 
their fall. 

The designation * Norse^ — ^p. 8, et seq. 

By Norse, I mean the Danske Tunge, the ancient 
tongue spoken over Scandinavia, which is now pre- 
served to a remarkable extent in the Icelandic — 
Johnes' Philological Proofs of the Unity of the Human 
Race, 

Holm, p. 29. 

A friend in Guernsey has called my attention to a 
number of names which occur in the Channel Islands, 
but unfortunately his letter arrived too late to allow me 
to introduce them into the body of this work. They, 
however, are well deserving of treatment, on account of 
the new forms which the words take owing to the in- 
fluence of the neighbouring French and Breton. It is 
to be noticed, first, that the common termination of the 
island names is either hou or ey^ both of which are un- 
questionably Norse. The latter I have already ex- 
plained: the former is traceable back through the 
Norman French houme to the Norse holm, a grassy hill 
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by the water, or an island. My friend informs me that 
a diminutive from this word survives in the Guernsey 
patois, viz., houmet, a peninsula or pasturage near the 
water. This word, it is to be observed, bears traces of 
Norman French origin in the termination et The 
names ending in hou are Jethou, Lihou, Brechou, and 
Burhou. These I render as follows : 

Jethou, equivalent to Yet-holm in South Scotland, 
gate island, &om yet, a gate, and holm. My friend calls 
my attention to a very remarkable and wholly unex- 
pected corroboration of this derivation. In " Eambles 
in the Channel Islands, by a Naturalist,'* occurs this 
passage : " There is an ancient gateway between the 
islands of Herm and Jethou now half buried in the 
waters. The large round perforation in one of these 
upright stones is plainly of artificial origin. . . . For- 
merly a road existed between these islands, which are 
now separated by a channel of considerable width, with 
which road this gateway was connected.'* It is to be 
noticed, too, that the Norse j is preserved as in jarl, 
Jjeld, etc. 

Brechou, from vrag, Danish for sea-weed ; still used 
in the islands and in Britanny, but pronounced vraec. 
Hence Brechou, sea-weed island. 

LiHOU, anciently Lighou (see Drayton's "Polyol- 
bion "), from lege, land or place, and holm, indicating 
an island which was not a mere mass of rock, but had a 
large proportion of soil. 

BuRHOu, from her, boundary, and holm, hence boun- 
dary island. It is at the extreme north of the group. 

Guernsey, from gar a (Celtic) rough, and ey» Hence 
the rugged or rocky island. 

Jersey, from iar {B,), the sea, and ey, implying that 
it is surrounded by a wider expanse of sea than the other 
islands, or from goers, grass, hence the grassy island, in 
contrast to Guernsey. 

Sercq is perhaps a Gallicised form of ciric or cyrc, a 
circle of stones; Brit, garreg. Probably there was 
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upon the island one or more of those circles called 
druidical, which were originally heathen places of wor- 
ship, but were appropriated by Christian missionaries. 
The word thus came to be applied to all Christian 
places of worship. The word survives as kirk and 
church, anciently chirche. The case of the British word 
lla7i is an exact parallel. See p. 42. 

Herm, from ormr (iV.), cognate with Erm in Devon, 
and Worm and Orm in Heref and Wales ; the great 
sea serpent of Norse mythology. 

«^fter.'— p. 121. 

Aber, Celtic, from ahj water, and her, effervescence. 
— Johnes' Philological Proofs of the Unity of the 
Human Race, 

' Stock:— 1^. 261. 

Generally this word means a place, but it seems to 
have originally meant — first, a post or stake, then an 
idol, and afterwards a place protected by a fortification 
of stakes. Its second stage is shown by a passage in 
Bishop ^Ifric's translation of the Bible : 

* Ge heomath stoccum and stanum.' — Dent, xxzviii. 36, 64. 

This use of the word is illustrated by the habit of the 
New Zealanders of the present day, who carve into 
grotesque figures of their gods the heads of the stakes 
of which their fortifications are composed. A New 
Zealander*s * pah,' indeed, seems to be very similar in 
most respects to the stoke or stow of the Angles and 
Saxons. Possibly they in like manner ornamented the 
heads of their stoccum with rude figures of Thor, or 
Baldur, or Woden; and so the same word came 
naturally to mean both the stoc and the idol carved 
upon it. 
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' The Stria:— ^. 116. 

Derived by some from stryth, a contest, alludiiig to 
the tiuniiltuous rush of waters; but I think rather 
from strid, a contracted form of the past participle of 
geatridan (S.), to stride or step over anything. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



A T tlie present time, when there is so much inquiry by 
•*-^ interrogation, we are ready to welcome all workers 
who honestly pursue upon any special field the system so 
much in vogue. The method which has met with signal 
success in the hands of geologists, of discovering the 
earth's own account of its history by questioning rocks 
and remains, is peculiarly interesting to the philologist in 
his examination of names and words. The speech of man 
thus affords a proof, indirect indeed and unintentional, but 
therefore the more true and sound, which may correct 
tradition where such exists, and may sometimes be found 
to reach further back than any written or oral records that 
have come down to us. In proportion, however, to its 
value, is the difficulty of these studies. Their extent is 
very vast, embracing as it does not only various languages, 
but the least^known part of those languages ; and, as in 
other investigations of a similar nature, the temptation to 
dogmatise too readily is severe and dangerous. The habit, 
however, of doing so, which has been sufficiently marked in 
some cases, would seem to be a necessary feature of the 
earlier stages of any exploration. Not only are real and 
false diamonds confused, but substances are classed among 
them which are shewn by frequent and critical examination 
in the course of time to have no pretence to be diamonds 
at alL But it would be unfair to Mr. Edmunds, who has 
given us the result of many years' honest reading and 
study, to let it be imagined that these general remarks are 
aimed at his careful book. The Names of Places stand 
amongst the highest in interest and importance, as throwing 
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light upon the history of any race. And in England 
where many and discordant elements have gone to make 
up the Nation of modem times^ they have an especial 
value. Mr. EDMT7]!n)S, therefore^ has done good service in 
explaining the origin of various names, which he has classed 

in different chapters or sections Mr. Edmunds will 

doubtless continue to correct and improve his little book. 
And it will give to those who are anxious to learn about 
the local history of their country information well-arranged, 
curious, and fiiU of research.' — Contempobaet Review, 

After noticing the works of Mr. Joyce on Irish names, 
and Colonel KosEBTSONand Mr. Glekn^ie on Scotch names 
the reviewer goes on to say: * Mr. Edmunds has undertaken 
a more difficult task than either of the eminent archaeologists 
mentioned. He explains the names of localities possessed in 
turn by the ancestors of the Caledonians and of the living 
Welsh, by the early German intruders and the Scandinavian 

Normans Half of Mr. Edmunds's book consists of a 

topographical dictionaiy, a most valuable one for reference 
to present and future students of the Celtic and Teutonic 

languages, and of the local nomenclature of Britain 

Giving our cordial testimony to the importance and the 
usefulness of this present work, and the care and learning 
bestowed on its composition, we cannot conclude our article 
better than in the words of our author.' — ^Dublin Univeb- 
siTT Magazine. 

^ This is another work on what may almost be called the 
philology of history— one of the most favourite subjects of 
the day. It has the merit evidently, at first sight, of not 
being too long, inasmuch as it just clears 300 pages ; and it 
bears ample traces, all through, of careful research on the 
part of the Author. . . There is a great deal in this book to 
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interest the Welsh antiquary, and also abundant room for 
disquisition as to the correctness of etymologies given by 
the Author. On few points is the real 'Welsh antiquary 
so ready to shew fight as upon that of deriyations ', and 
though we desire to eschew it ourselves, we can promise 
our readers that their curiosity will be worthily rewarded 
if they will consult the Author's pages. Bather more than 
half the book — the latter portion — ^is taken up with a 
Vocabulary of names of places and their derivations. It 
includes, of course, a great many places in Wales; and herein 
any disputatious reader might disport himself to his hearths 
content. Even we ourselves find our feathers ruffled, ever 
and anon, as we go through it, though we find much more 
to amuse us and to instruct. . . But it is time to leave this 
pleasant book in our readers' hands, and to take our leave 
of the Author with a hearty slap on the shoulder and 
" Bachgen I " ' — ^AECH-asoLOGiA Cambebnsis. 

* Mr. Flavell Edmunds has done good service to topo- 
graphy and to archaeology in the preparation of the work 
before us, which is one of the most useful manuals ever 
issued. Before entering on the Vocabulary, Mr. EDHT7in)8 
gives clever dissertations on names which record the physical 
condition of the country ; names which indicate the fauna ; 
the occupation and military organisation of the people ; the 
religions of the people ; the memory of persons or events; 
the tribal divisions of the people ; those which preserve 
traces of the Britons among the Teutonic invaders, and 
those which indicate the several immigrations to this 
country; names which illustrate old English and Norse 
social life ; those produced by the Norman Conquest ; those 
which record the connexion of the Church with the soil, 
and the ranks and orders of the hierarchy; and names 
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which belong to the period of the breaking up of feudalism, 
and those of recent origin. The Vocabulary is well arranged^ 
and although we might have wished it more extended, is 
remarkably good and useful.. Altogether, Mr. Edmunds 
has produced a work which will be of immense service.' 

RELiaiTARY. 

' This little handbook of Mr. F. Edmunds, on the Names 
of Places, is a volume of interest and of value to antiquarians^ 
philologists, and students of history. He vmtes with a 
full knowledge of his subject, but without any affectation 
of learning, in a clear, simple style, which commends itself 
to all readers. Here and there we come upon a page of 
derivations and their attendant history, as full of matter 
and ingenious inquiry as the kindred pages of Trench and 
RiCHABDSON ; and there is not a section of the book in 
which a careful reader may not find much to entertain and 
instruct him. In fact, Mr. Edmunds has done for the 
names of places in England and Wales much like what has 
been done for ordinary words by the Archbishop of Dublin ; 
and place-names, as he justly observes, are the footmarks 
of the races which have inhabited it, and are numerous 
and important in proportion to the length of the stay and 
the numerical strength of each race. In this single 
paragraph is a germ of real historical knowledge, which it 
would be not easy to acquire in any other channel. With 
such germs the book abounds. An admirable vocabulary 
of the roots out of which the names of places in England 
and Wales are formed renders this little book complete. 
It is not to be supposed that any one small octavo has 
exhausted the subject, or even dealt with all the names 
within reach (London, for example, is omitted), but the 
Author has fairly done all that could be expected in a 
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certain space, and deserves our best thanks. His little 
book will take its place among those of Trench, 
Richardson, and Hoenb Tooke.' — Standard. [The 
omission here referred to is supplied in the new edition.] 

* Traces of History in the Names of Places will be found 
to constitute a volume furnishing abundant matter for 
cogitation to the students of etymology, history, and 
topography. The work has also a strong flavour of 
antiquarian lore about it, and is essentially national, as Mr. 
Edmunds has confined his investigations to searching out 
the derivation of the names of places in England and 
Wales. It would be too much to say that he is correct in 
all his inferences and definitions \ but at any rate he has 
opened out an extensive field of inquiry, and has bestowed 

considerable labour on the compilation of his book 

The classification assists the reader materially in under- 
standing the gist of the Author's explanations, and is 
simply as well as methodically arranged. The contents 
furnish a variety of interesting data connected with the 
social and physical state of our land during the epochs of 
feudalism and progressive civilisation through which it has 
passed.' — Morning Post. 

^ A curious and valuable work has been compiled by Mr. 
Flavell Edmunds, under the title of Traces of History • 
in the Names of Haces, with a Vocabulary of the Roots out 
of which Names and Haces in England and Wales are formed, 
A great deal of interesting information touching the early 
history of all coimtries, and the origin of the races by which 
they have been peopled, is to be found wrapped up in local 
names ; and this is certainly not less the case in our land 
than in others. Yet very little instruction of this nature is 
to be found in gazetteers, and not much more in local 
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guides ; while that which is given is not always reliable. 
The fine old antiquary^ Camdek^ did something in this 
respect j but the knowledge of Celtic and Norse roots in 
those days was not profound, and we are now in a better 
position to execute such a work. A book of a similar na- 
ture to Mr. Edmunds^s was published about eleven years 
ago, under the title of *' Local Etymology j '' but the present 
work is more systematic, and is devoted exclusively to 
England and Wales. It is well worth consulting by the 
curious in such subjects.' — Daily News. 

' The connexion between the names of places in a 
country and its early history has been frequently noticed, 
but we do not remember to have met with a work in which 
the subject has been treated with greater fulness, or in a 
mote scholarly spirit, than in that before us. Mr. Edmunds 
informs us that " his book is the result of many years' read- 
ing and study," and its pages affprd ample evidence that 
the statement has not been lightly made. The bye-ways 
of history and philology must have been explored with no 
common industry to have yielded the mass of curious and 
interesting information — often new, and always instructive 
— which Mr. Edmunds has here brought before us. . . . 
•To the teacher of geography, a work like this cannot fail, 
we should think, to be extremely useful, as it will enable 
him to invest the long lists of names and the dry details 
with which textbooks abound, with a living interest which 
will go a long way to render the geography lessons in a 
school more relished by children than they generally are.' 

Educational Times. 

' Mr. Edmunds's book is the work of an investigator 
evidently well equipped for his undertaking. ... It is only 
due to Mr. Edmunds to say that his analytical skill in dealing 
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with the vast mass of materials under his hand is very con- 
siderable. The evidences of a long, matured, and compe- 
tent training in the linguistic, historical, and archseological 
studies necessary for such an investigation as he has carried 
out meet us in every page of his book.' 

Pall Mall Gazette. 
< Mr. Flavell Edmunds has just placed at the disposal 
of all persons who like to know something more about 
localities than what they gain by looking at them, one of 
the most valuable of handbooks. Mr. Edmunds calls it 
Traces of History in the Names of Places', he appends 
thereto a vocabulary of the roots out of which names of 
places in England and Wales are formed. It ia impossible 
to over-estimate the value of such works as Mr. Edmunds 
and Mr. Joyce have so carefully compiled. Scotland 
asserts her claim to having been made as intelligible in 
the names of her -places as England at the hands of Mr. F. 
Edmunds {Naines of Places), and Ireland at those of Mr. 
Joyce {Lish Names), Although Colonel Robertson's Celtic 
Topography of Scotland differs in some points from the two 
above named, the three are not unlike in purpose. The 
reader who possesses them all will find himself provided 
with an inexhaustible fund of knowledge of localities in the 
three kingdoms.' — Athen-2EUM. 

* Acting on the conviction that the place-names of any 
land are the footmarks of the races which have inhabited 
it, Mr. Edmunds furnishes in the volume before us the 
result of many years' reading and study devoted to the 
endeavour to do for the names of places in England and 
Wales what the Archbishop of Dublin has so successfully 
accomplished for the ordinary words of our language. 
The reader will easily understand how much ingenious 
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speculation and curious knowledge Mr. Edmunds has 
introduced into bis book when he is informed that the 
Autbor considers that the historical facts which are pre- 
served in the place-names of England and Wales fall into 
tbirteen classes, such as names wbich record the physical 
conditioh of the country in early times ; names which indi- 
cate the fauna, &c. These chapters, which will be found 
very interesting, are followed by a vocabulary of the root- 
words out of wbich tbe place-names now existing in 
England and Wales have been formed, so that tbe reader 
may pursue for himself the instructive course of inquiry 
which Mr. Edmunds has opened up.' — Notes and Quebies. 
' This is an exceedingly good book, upon an interesting 
subject which has not hitherto received from philologists 
or archaeologists the attention it is entitled to ; and as the 
production of a friend and brother journalist, we all the 
more cordially welcome its appearance. Of the multitude 
of place-names specified in gazetteers, only a few desultory 
explanations, which rest probably upon no certain founda- 
tion, are inserted ; and when they are not erroneous, no 
rule applicable to similar cases is given. What was wanted 
was some key capable of unlocking this treasure of informa- 
tion ; and this Mr. Edmunds has supplied. After many years 
of reading and reflection, he lays down what appears to us 
to be a sound and safe principle of interpretation. His pro- 
cess, he states, has been strictly inductive. . . . The book 
will be found a very desirable acquisition for the shelves of 
every library, whether large or small. It displays much 
erudition; the details are admirably arranged; and the 
style in which it is written merits imqualified praise on 
the score of terseness and lucidity.* — ^Midland Counties 
Hebald. 
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A SYSTEMATIC 7IEW of the SCIENCE of JUBISPBUDENCE. 

By Sheldon Amos, M.A. Professor of Jurisprudence to the Inns of Conrta 
Lmidon. 8vo. price IBs, 

A PBIMEB of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION and GOVEBNMENT. 

By Sheldon Aicos, MA. Professor of Jurisprudence to the Inns of Gonrt. 
Second Edition, revised. Grown 8vo. 6«. 
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OUTLINES of CIVIL PSOOEBTTaE. Being a Geneial View of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature and of tbe whole Practioe in the Ccmunon Law and 
Chancery Divisions imder all the Statutes now in force. With Introdncbny 
Ea^y. Keferences, Time Table, and Index. Designed as a Systematic and Baad- 
able Manual for Students, and as a Handbook of Qeneral Practice. By Edwabd 
Staki£T Boscoe, Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. price 3«. 6d. 

The nrSTmrTES of JUSTDnAH; with English introduction. Trans- 
lation and Notes. By T. C. Bandars, M.A. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 18«. 

SOOBATES and the 80CBATIC SCHOOLS. Translated from the 
German of Dr. B. Zkllxr, with the Author's ai^jnoyal, t^ the Ber. Oswaxd J. 
Bbechkl, M.A. Crown 8yo. 6s, 6d, 

The STOICS, EFICTTKEAKS, and SCEPTICS. Translated from the 
Ckrman of Dr. E. Zsller, with the Author's approval, by Oswald J. ittantrBi^ 
MJL. Crown 8yo. price 14i. 

PLATO and the OLDEB ACADEMY. Translated, with the Anthor^s 
sanction, from the German of Dr. E. Zsller by S. Frakcbs Alletks and 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Fellow of Balliol CoU^e, Oxford. Post Svo. 

[3>ar/jf ready. 

The ETHICS of ABISTOTLE, with Essays and Notes. BjSirA. 
Grant, Bart. MA. LL.D. Third Edition. 2 toIs. Syo. 32«. 

The POLITICS of ABISTOTLE ; Greek Text, with English Notes. By 
BiCHARD COHORSTB, MJl New Edition, revised. Syo. 18«. 

The KICOMACHEAK ETHICS of ABISTOTLE newly translated into 
Bnglish. By B. Williams, B.A. Fellow and late Lecturer of Merton CoUege, 
and sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford. New Edition. [Nearly readp, 

PICTUBE LOGIC ; an Attempt to Popularise the Science of Eeason- 
ing by the combination of Humorous Pictures with Examples of Beasoning 
taken from Daily Life. By A. Swinbourne, B.A. With Woodcut Illustra- 
tions from Drawings by the Author. Second Edition. Fcp. 8yo. price 6s, 

ELEVENTS of LOGIC. By E. Whatelt, D.I). late Archbishop of 
Dublin. New Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. crown 8yo. is, Sd, 

Elements of Bhetorio. By the same Author. New Edition. 8yo. 
lOs, Bd, crown 8yo. 4i. 6d, 

English Synonymes. By E. Jane Whately. Edited by Archbishop 
Whatelt. Fifth Edition. Fcp. 8yo. price 2s. 

On the INFLUENCE of AUTHOBITY in MATTEBS of OPINION. 

By the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart. New Edition. 8yo. 14«. 

COMTE'S SYSTEM of POSITIVE POLITY, or TREATISE upon 
SOCIOLOGY. Translated from the Paris Edition of 1851-1 8M, and famished 
with Analytical Tables of Contents. In Four Volumes, 8yo. each forming in 
some degree an independent Treatise : — 

Vol. I. General View of PositiYism and its Introdtictory Principles. Translated 
by J. H. Bridges, M.B. Price 21 «. 

Vol. n. Social Statics, or the Abstract Laws of Human Order. Translated by 
F. Harrison, M.A. Price lis. 

Vol. m. Social Dynamics, or the General Laws of Human Progress (the 
Philosophy of History). Translated by E. S. Bsbsly, M^A. [In the press. 

Vol. rv. Synthesis of the Future of Mankind. Translated by B. CoNaBBViE, 
M.D. ; and an Appendix, containing the Author's Minor Treatises, translated l^^ 
H. D. Hutton, MX [In preparation. 
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DEHOCBACY in AMEBICA. By Alexis de Tocqueyille. Trans- 
lated by Henry Bebve, Esq. New Editioh. 2 vols, crown 8to. 16«. 

OSDEB and FSOGBESS: Part I. Thoughts on GoYemment; Part 
n. Stndies of Political Crises. By Frsdsbig Harbison, M.A. of Lincoln's 
Inn. 8yo. price 143. 

BACON'S ESSATS with ANNOTATIONS. By B. Whately, DJ). 
late Archbishop of Dublin. New Edition, 8yo. price 10«. 6d, 

LOBD BACON'S WOBKS, collected and edited by J. Speddino, M.A* 
B. L. Ellis, MA. and D. D. Heath. 7 vols. 8yo. price £3. 18i. 6d, 

On BEPBESENTATIYE eOVEBNMENT. By John Stuabt Mux 
Crown 8yo. price 2i, 

On LIBEBTY. By John Stuabt Mill. Kew Edition. Post 
8vo. 7s. Bd. Crown 8yo. price Is. 4d. 

PBINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By John Stuabt Mnx. 
Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 80«. Or in 1 vol. crown 8vo. prion 6s, 

ESSAYS on SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS of POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. By John Stuabt Mill. Second Edition. 8yo. 6«. 6d» 

VTILITABIANISM. By John Stuabt Mill. New Edition. 8yo. 6s 

BISSEBTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS : Political, Philosophical, and 
Historical. By John Stuart Mill. New Editions. 4 vols. 8vo. price £2. 6s. G</. 

EXAMINATION of Sir. W. HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY, and of the 

Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his Writings. By John Stuabt 
Mill. Fourth fidition. 8vo. 16s, 

An OUTLINE of the NECESSABY LAWS of THOUGHT ; a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Bev. W. Thomson, Lord Archbishop 
of York, D.D. F.B.S. New Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

PBINCIPLES of ECONOMICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Hbnby Dunning 
Maolbod, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. In Two Voliunes. Vol. I. 
8vo. price 16s, Vol. II, Part I. price 12*. Vol. n. Part n. just ready. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, BATIOCINATIVE and INDUCTIVE. By John 
Stuabt Max. Ninth Edition. Two vols. 8vo. 25«. 

SPEECHES of the BIGHT HON. LOBD MACAULAY, corrected by 
HixnaeU. People's Edition, crown 8vo. Zs. 6d, 

The OBATION of DEMOSTHENES on the CBOWN. Translated by 
the Bight Hon. Sir B. P. Collier. Crown 8vo. price bs. 

FAMILIES of SPEECH: Four Lectures delivered before the Boyal 
Institution of Great Britain. By the Bev. F. W. Fabbab, D J). FJL& New 
Edition. Crown 8yo. Bs. 6d, 

CHAPTEBS on LANGUAGE. By the Koy. F. W. Fabbab, D.D. F.B.S. 
New Edition. Grown 8vo. 6s, 

HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the use of Students 
of the Universities and the Higher Classes in Schools. By B. G. Latham, MJL 
M.D. &c. late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge ; late Professor of EngUsh in 
Univ. Coll. Lend. The Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6*. 

A DICTION ABY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By K. G. Latham, 
MJL. M.D. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. Samuel Johnson, m 
edited by^the Bev. H. J. Todd, with niim«cou Bmeadatlons and Addi t io i ii. 
In Four Volnmes, 4to. price £7. 
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THSSAXTBUS of ENGLISH WOBDS and PHBA8ES, classified and 

arranged bo as to facilitate the Bzpression of Ideas, and assist in literaiy 
Composition. By P. M. Boost, M.D. New Edition. Grown 8vo. 10«. 6d, 

LECTUSES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By F. Max Mulleb, 
M.A. &c. The Eighth Edition. 2 vols, crown Syo. 16s, 

MANUAL of ENGLISH LITEBATUBE, Historical and Critical. Bj 
Thomas Arnold, M.A. New Edition. Crown Sto. 7«. 6d. 

lOTJTHET'S DOCTOB, complete in One Volume. Edited by the Bey. 
J. W. Wartkr, B.D. Square crown 8to. 12*. 6d. 

HI8T0BICAL and CBITICAL COMHENTABT on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT ; with a New Translation. By M. M. KA.LI8CH. Ph.D. VOL. I. Omesitt 
Syo. 18«. or adapted for the General Reader, 12*. Vol. II. Exodus, los, or 
adapted for the General Reader, 12«. Vol. III. Leviticus, Pabt I. 15«. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8s, Vol. TV, Leviticus, Fart II. ISs. m 
adapted for the General Reader, Ss, 

A DICTIONABT of BOMAN and GBEEK ANTIQUITIES, with 
about Two Thousand Engravings on Wood from Ancient Originals, illustratlTe 
of the Industrial Arts and Social Life of the Greeks and Romans. By A. Rich, 
B.A. Third Edition, revised and improved. Crown 8vo. price 7s. Gd, 

A LATIN-ENOLISH DICTIONABY. By John T. Whitb, D.D. 
Ozon. and J. E. Riddlb, M.A. Oxon. Fifth Edition. 1 vol. 4to. 2Ss, 

WHITE'S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABT antermediate 
Size), abridged for the use of University Students from the Parent Work (as 
above). Medium 8vo. Third Edition, I5s. 

WHITE'S JUNIOB STUDENT'S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and 

BNGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. New Edition. Square 12mo. price 12*. 

H.»«-«.4.«i„ J The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5s. 6A 
eeparaieiy ^ ^j^^ LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 7*. 6d. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABT, adapted fpr the Use of Middle- 
Class Schools. By John T. White, D.D. Ozon. Square fcp. 87o. price Ss. 

An ENGLISH-OBEEE LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good authority. By C. D. Yonob. M.A. 4to. price 21«. 

Mr. TONGFS NEW LEXICON, English and Greek, abridged from 
his larger work (as above). Revised Edition. Square 12mo. price Ss, 6d, 

A GBEEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by H. O. Liddexl, D.D. 
Dean of Christ Church, and R. Scott, D.D. Dean of Rochester. Sbcth Edition. 
Crown 4to. price 36s, 

A LEXICON, GBEEK and ENGLISH, abridged from Liddell and 
Scott's Qreek-English Lexicon, Fourteenth Edition. Square 12mo. Is, 6d» 

A FBACTICAL DICTIONABY of the FBENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By L. CONTANSBAU. Revised Edition. Post 8yo. Is, 6d, 

CONTANSEAU'S POCKET DICTIONABY, French and English, 
abridged from the above by the Author. New Edition. Square 18mo. is, 6d, 

A NEW POCKET DICTIONABY of the OEBMAN and ENGLISH 

LANGUAGES. By F. W. Longman, Balliol College, Oxford. Founded on 
Blackley and FriedlUnder's Practical Dictionary of the German and English 
Languages. Square 18mo. price 5s, 
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NEW PSAGTICAL DICTIOKABY of the GEBMAN LANOVAGE; 

Geiman-English and Bnglish-German. By the Ber. W. L. Blaoxlbt, M^. 
and Dr. Carl Ma&tin FBiSDLiNDKB. Post 8to. 7s, M, 

The^ MASTEST of LAKGUAOES ; or, the Art of Speaking Eoreign 
Tongues Idiomatically. By Thomas Pbendsbgast. 8to. 6«. 



Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

LECTUSES delivered in AMESIGA in 1874. Bj Chablbs E^iNOfiLsr, 
F.L.S. F.Q.B. late Bector of Eversley. Grown 8yo. prioe 5«. 

GEBMAN HOME LIFE. A Series of Essays on the Domestie Life of 
Germany. Beprinted, with Beyision and Additions, from Fraaer's Magazine. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. [iViwr/y ready, 

THE MISCELLANEOUS W0SK8 of THOMAS AENOLD, D.D. 

Late Head Master of Bugby School and Begins Professor of Modem Htetoiy in 
the TTniversity of Oxford, collected and republished. 8yo. 7». Bd, 

MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS WOSKS of the Late HEHBT 

THOMAS BUCELB. Edited, with a Biographioal Notice, by Hsuen Tatlob. 
8 vols. 8to. price 62«. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS WBITINGS of JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. late 
Census Profeesor of Latin in the Uniyersity of Oxf(vd. Edited by J. A. 
Stmonds, M.A. With* a Memoir by H. J. S. Smith, M.A. 2 vols. 8yo. 28«. 

ESSAYS, CBITICAL and BI06BAPHICAL. Contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review. By Henrt Boosbs. New Edition, with Additions. 2 vols, 
crown 8yo. price 124. 

ESSAYS on some THEOLOGICAL CONTBOVEBSIES of the TIME. 

Contributed chiefly to the Edinburgh Review, By Henbt Bogebs. New 
Edition, with Additiecs. Grown 8yo. price 6«. 

BECBEATIONS of a COUNTBY FABSON. By A. E. H. B. First 

and Sboond Series, crown Syo. Z*. 6d, each. 

The Common-place Fhilosopher in Town and Conntry. By A. E« H. B. 

Grown 8yo. prioe 3«. 6d. 

Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, ^sthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8yo. 8«. Sd, 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson ; Essays contributed to 
Fraeet't Magazine^ &c. By A. £. H. B. Crown 8yo. Se, Sd, 

Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. By A. E. H. B. 

Crown 8yo. prioe 8s. 6d, 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By A. K. H. B. Fibst, 

SiooND, and Third Series, crown 8vo. 8«. 6d. each. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays con- 
tributed to Fraeer^i Magazine. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8yo. Zt, %d, 

Sunday Afternoons at the Farish Church of a Scottish Uniyeriity 
City. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8yo. Zt, 6(2. 

Lefsons of Middle Age; with some Account of various Citiee and 
Men. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8yo. Zz, M, 
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Counsel and Comfort f poken from a City Pnlpit. By A. £. H. B. 

Crown 8yo. price 8«. 6d. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Traths ; Memorials of St. Andrem 
Sondays. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8yo. Zs, M. 

Present-day Thoughts; Memorials of St. Andrews Sundays. By 

A. K. H. B. Crown 8yo. 8«. 6d. 

Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities. By A. K. H. B. Crown 

8to. price 8«. Bd, 

8H0ST STUDIES on GBEAT SUBJECTS. By James Aitthont 
Fboude, If .a. late Fdlow of Exeter Coll. Oxford. 2 vols, crown 870. price 13i. 
or 2 vols, demy Svo. price 24<. 

LOBB MACAULAT' S MISCELLANEOUS WETTINGS :— 
LiBRABT Edition. 2 vols. 8to. Portrait, 2U. 
PaoPLB'sBDniON. 1 voL crown 8to. 4s. 6d. 

LOBD MACAULATS MISCELLANEOUS WBITINGS and SPEECHES. 

Sruumn^B EDmoir, in crown 8yo. price Bs, 

The Bey. SYBHEY SMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WOBKS ; induding 
his Contributions to the JBdMburgh Beview, Crown Svo. 6«. 

The WIT and WISDOM of the Bev. SYDNEY SMITH ; a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, a Visit to a Eeligious Sceptic. By 
Henrt Bogebs. Latest Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s, 

Defence of the Eelipse of Faith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newman's Replff, Latest Edition. Fcp 8vo. price 3«. 6d, 

CHIPS from a OEBMAN WOBKSHOP; Essays on the Science of 
Edigion, on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs, and on the Science of Lan- 
goage. By F. Max MOllbb, M.A. &;c. 4 vols. Svo. £2. 18s^ 

ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN MIND. By 

Jambs Mill. A. New Edition, with Notes, Illustrative and Critical, by 
Albxander Badt, Andrew Findlatbb, and Gvobob Gbotb. Bdited, with 
additional Notes, by John Stuart Mill. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28«. 

An INTBODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Indnctive 
Method. By J. D. Mobell, M.A. LL.D. Svo. I2s, 

PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. By the Eev. T. P. 
KiRKMAN, F.B.S. Hector of Croft, near Warrington. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Alexandeb Bain, M.D. 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Hiird Edition. Svo. 16«. 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL. By Alexandeb Bain, LL.D. Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised, and hi great part re-written. Svo. price 16s, 

MENTAL and MOBAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of Psychology 
atnd Ethics. By the same Author. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 10«. 6d. Or 
separately : Pabt I. Mental SdeneSt 6s. 6d, Pabt XL Moral Science, U, Bd, 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By the same Anther. In 
Two Pabts, erown Svo. 10«. 6d. Bach Part may be had separately :— 
Pabt I. DedvOUmj 4«. Pabt U. induction, Bs. Bd, 

A BUDGET of PARADOXES. By Augustus Db Mobgan, F Jt.A jS. 
•BdC.P.S. 8to,1j>«. 
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APPABITIONS ; a Narrative of Facts. By the Kev. B. W. Savilb, 
M.A. Author of ' The Truth of the Bible * &c. Crown 8vo. price is. 6d. 

A TSEATISE of HTTMAN HATVSE, beiog an Attempt to Introduce 
the Experimental Method of Beasoning into Horal Subjects ; followed by Dia- 
logues concerning Natural Religion. By David Humb. Edited, with Notes, 
&c. by T. H. Gbben, Fellow and Tutor, Ball. Coll. and T. H. Gross, Fellow 
and Tutor, Queen's Coll. Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 28^. 

ESSAYS MOBAL, POLITICAL, and LITEBAB7. By David Huhb. 
By the same Editors. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28«. 

The PHIL080PHT of KECESSITT ; or, Natural Law as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Soienoe. By Chablbs Bbay. 8vo. 9«. 

UEBEBWEG'S SYSTEM of LOGIC and HIST0B7 of LOGICAL 

DOCTBINES. Translated, with Notes and Appendices, by T. M. Lindsat, 
M.A. F.B.S.E. 8vo. price 16s, 

FBAGMENTABT FAPEB8 on SCIENCE and other Subjects. By 
the late Sir H. Hollakd, Bart. Edited by his Son, the Bev. F. Hollakd. 8vo. 
price 14«. 



Astronomy^ Meteorology j Popular Geography, &c. 

BBINKLET'S ASTBONOHT. Eeyised and partly re-written, with 
Additional Chapters, and an Appendix of Questions for Examination. By J. W. 
Stubbs, D.D. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, and F. Bbvnnow, 
Ph.D. Astronomer Boyal of Ireland. Crown 8vo. price 6s, 

OTTTLINES of ASTBONOHT. By Sir J. F. W. Hbhschel, Bart. 
M.A. Latest Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. Square crown 8vo. I2f. 

ESSAYS on ASTBONOMY, a Series of Papers on Planets and Meteors, 
the Sun and Sun -surrounding Space, Stars and Star-Cloudlets ; with a Dissertation 
on the approaching Transit of Venus. By Bichabd A. Fboctob, B JL. With 
10 Plates and 24 Woodcuts. 8vo. 12s, 

THE TBANSITS of VENUS ; a Popular Account of Past and Coming 
Transits, from the first observed by Horrocks A.D. 1639 to the Transit of 
A.D. 2012. By B. A. Proctor, B. A. Second Edition, with 20 Plates (12 coloured) 
and 38 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. Bs, 6d, 

The UNIVEBSE and the COMING TBANSITS : Presenting Ee- 
seardies into and New Views respecting the Constitution of the Heavens; 
together wit^ an Investigation of the Conditions of the Coming Transits of Venus. 
By B. A. Prootor, B.A. With 22 Charts and 22 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s, 

The MOON ; her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical Condition. 
By B. A. Proctor, B A. With Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and Three Lunar 
Photographs. Crown 8vo. 15s, 

The SUN; BULEB, LIGHT, FIBE, and LIFE of the FLANETAEY 

SYSTEM. By B. A. Proctor, B.A. Second Edition, with 10 Plates (7 oo- 
loured) and 107 Figures on Wood. C^wn 8vo. lis, 

OTHEB W0BLD8 THAN CUBS ; the PluraHty of Worlds Studied 
under the Light of Beoent Sdentiflo Beseaiohes. By B. A. Pboctob, B JL 
Third Edition, with U Illnstrationi. Crown 8vo. 10«. 6<2. 
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The 0SB8 ABOTTKD US ; Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
M«teoxB and Comets, the Sun and Golonied Pairs of Stars. By R. A. Prootob, 
B JL. Second Edition, with Charts and 4 Diagrams. Crown 8to. price 7s. M, 

8ATXTSK and its SYSTEM. By E. A. Paoctob, B.A. 8iro. with 14 
Plates, 14«. 

The MOON, and the Condition and Configurations of its Surface. 
By Edmund Nkison, Fellow of the Boyal Astronomical Society, Sic. Illustrated 
by Maps and Plates. iNearly recidy* 

A HEW STAB ATLAS, for the Library, the School, and the Obserratoiy, 
in Twelve Circular Maps (with Two Index Plates). Intended as a Companioa 
to * Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes.' With a Letterpren 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, illustrated by 9 Diagrams. By B. A. 
Pboctob, B JL. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

SCHSLLEK'S SPECTBUM ANALYSIS, in its application to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies. Trans- 
lated by Janb and C. Lassell ; edited, with Notes, by W. HuGoncs, LLJ). 
F.B.S. With 13 Plates (6 coloured) and 223 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 28<. 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Bey. 

T. W. Webb, M.A. F.R.A.S. Third Edition, revised and enlarged ; with Maps, 
Plate, and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 7«. hd, 

AIB and BAIN; the Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. By 
BOBERT Aj^ous Smith, Ph.D. F.B.S. F.C.S. With 8 Illustrations. 8vo. 2U, 

AIB and its BELATIONS to LIFE; being, with some Additions, 
the Substance of a Course of Lectures deliverei at the Boyal Institution of 
Great Britain in 1874. By Walter Noel Hartley, F.CS. Demonstrator of 
Chemistry at Sling's College, London. With 66 Woodcuts. Small 8vo. 6«. 

NAUTICAL SUBVETING, an INTBODUCTION to the PBAGTICAI 

and THEORETICAL STUDY of. By J. K. Lauohton, M.A. Small 8vo. 6<. 

BOVFS LAW of STOBMS, considered in connexion with the Ordinary 
Movements of the Atmosphere. Translated by B. H. Scorr, M.Al. 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

KEITH JOHNSTON'S GENEBAL BICTIONABT of GE06BAPHY, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; forming a complete Gazetteer 
of the World. New Edition, revised and corrected. 1 vol. 8vo. {Nearly ready* 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODEBN GEOGBAPHY. In 31 

Coloured Maps, exhibiting clearly the more important Physical Features of the 
Countries delineated, and Noting all the Chief Places of Historical, Commercial, 
or Social Interest. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Bev. Q. Bdtlkb, M.A. 
Imperial 8vo. bound, price 6i. or imperial 4to. bs. cloth. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS MANUAL of MODEBN GEOGBAPHY. By 

the Bev. George Butler, M.A. Principal of Liverpool College ; Editor <A * The 
Public Schools Atlas of Modem Geography.' {In preparcUUm, 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGBAPHY Edited, 
with an Introduction on the Study of Ancient (Geography, by the Bev. Qbob0K 
Butlbb, M.A. Principal of Liverpool College. [/n prq>araikm, 

MAUNDEB'S TBEASUBY of GEOGBAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. Hughes, F.B.G.S. Bevised BditiffiH, 
with 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 6«. cloth, or 10*. 6<2. bound in calf. 
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Natural History and Popular Science. 

TEXT-BOOKS of SCIEHCE, MECHANICAL and PHYSICAL, 

adapted for the nse of Artisans and of Students in Public and Science Schools. 

The following Text- Books in this Series may now be had : — 

Anderson's Strength of Materials, small 8to. 8«. 6e{. 

Abmctrono's Organic Chemistry, 8«. Qd* 

Barry's Bailway Appliances, 3s. 6d. 

Bloxam's Metals, Zs, 6d. 

GoODBVB's Elements of Mechanism, 8«. M, 

Principles of Mechanics, 8*. 6d. 

Griffin's Algebra and Trigonometiy, 3s. 6d, Notes, 8«.6d. 

Jenkin's Electricity and Magnetism, Zs. 6<2. 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat, Zs. Gd. 

MsRRiFiSLD's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, Zs, 6d. Key, Zs, 6d. 

MniLBR's Inorganic Chemistry. Zs. 6d. 

Pkeeck & Sivbwright's Telegraphy, 3*. 6d. 

Bhbllbt's Workshop Appliances, Zs. Bd, 

Thobpb's Qoantitatiye Chemical Analysis, 4s. 6d. 

Thorpe & Muir's Qualitative Analysis, Zs. 6d. 

Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry, Zs. 6d. 

*«* Other Text-Books in extension of this Series are in active preparation. 

ELEHENTABT TBEATISE on PHTSICS, Experimental and AppUed. 
Translated and edited from Ganot's Aliments de Physique by E. Atkinson, 
Fh.D. F.C.S. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged ; with 4 Coloured Plates 
and 758 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. I5s. 

Problems and Examples in Physics, an Appendix to the Seventh and 
other Editions of Ganot's Elementary Treatise. Svo. price Is. 

NATTTBAL PHILOSOPHT for OENEBAL BEADEB8 and TOTTHG 

PBBSONS ; being a Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Votmvlm 
expressed in the language of daily life. Translated from Ganot's Cturs de 
Physique and by B. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Second Edition, with 2 Plates 
and 429 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. price 7s. 6d. 

HELMHOLTZ'S POPULAB LECTUBES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 

Translated by B. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental Science, 
Staff College. With an Introduction by Professor Ttndall. 8yo. with nume- 
xouB Woodcuts, price I2s. 6d. 

On the SEKSATIONS of TONE as a Physiological Basis for the 
Theory of Music. By Hermann L. F. Helmholtz, M.D. Professor of Physics 
in the Uniyersity of Berlin. Translated, with the Author's sanction, from the 
Third G^erman Edition, with Additional Notes and an Additional Appendix, by 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.B.S. &c. Svo. price ZQs. 

The HISTOBT of MODEBN MUSIC, a Course of Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By John Hullah, Professor of 
Vocal Music in Queen's Collie and Bedford Coll^^, and Organist of Charter- 
house. New Edition. Demy Svo. &s. 6d. 

The TBANSITION PEBIOD of MUSICAL HISTOBY; a Second 
Coufse of Lectures on the History of Music from the Beginning of the Seven- 
teenth to the Middle of the Eighteenth Century, delivered at the Boyal Insti- 
tution. By John Hullah. New Edition, 1 vol. demy Svo. [/n the Spring. 

SOTTKD. By John Ttndall, LL.D. D.CL. r.R.S. Third Edition, 
including Becent Keseaiches on Fog-Signalling; Portrait and Woodcats. 
Crown Svo. 10«. td. 
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HSAT a XODE of XOTIOK. By John Tthdali^ LL.D. D.CX. 

F.B.S. Fifth Edition. Plate and Woodcuts. Oiown 8to. 10«. 6d, 

COITTBIBTITIOirS to MOLECULAB PHTSICS in the DOMAIN of 

BAT>TANT HEAT. By J. Tyndall» LL.D. D.O.L. F.B.S. With 2 Plates and 
81 Woodcuts. 8yo. 16«. 

BE8EABGHES on DIAVAGKETISM and MAGKE-CBYSTALLIC 

AOTION ; including the Question of Diamagnetio Folarily. By J. Tysdau,, 
M.D. D.O.L. F.B.S. With 6 plates and many Woodcuts. Svo. 14i. 

NOTES of a C0UB8E of SEVEN LECTUBES on ELECTBICAL 

PHENOMENA and THEOBIES, delivered at the Boyal Institution, A.D. 1870. 
By John Ttndall, LL.D., D.C J<., F.B.S. Crown 8vo. Is, sewed ; Is, 6d, cloth. 

SIX LECTUBES on LIOHT delivered in America in 1872 and 1873. 
By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.O.L. F.B.S. Second Edition, with Portrait, 
Plate, and 59 Diagrams. Crown 8yo. 7s, 6d, 

NOTES of a COUBSE of NINE LECTUBES on LIOHT delivered at the 
Boyal Institution, A.D. 1869. By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.C.L. F.B.S. 
Crown Svo. price 1«. sewed, or 1«. 6(2. cloth. 

EBAOMENTS of SCIENCE. By John Ttndaix, LL.D. D.C.L. F.E.S. 

Third Edition, with a New Preface. Crown Svo. 10*. 6d, 

LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISUBE HOUBS; a Series of Familiar 
Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By B. A. Pboctob, 
B.A. First and Second Series. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. each. 

A TBEATISE on MAGNETISM, General and Terrestrial. By Huh- 
FHKEY Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

ELEMENTABY TBEATISE on the WAVE-THEOBY of LIGHT. 

By Humphrey Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. Provost of Trinity Collars, Dublin. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. price 104. 6d, 

The COBBELATION of PHYSICAL FOBCES. By the Hon. Sir W. E. 
Gbovb, M.A. F.B.S. one of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. Sixth 
Edition, with other Contributions to Science. Svo. price 15s. 

The COMFABATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VEBTE- 

BBATE ANIMALS. By BiCHABD OWSN, F.B.S. D.C.L. With 1,472 Woodeuts. 
8 vols. Svo. £3. 134. 6d. 

PBINCIPLES of ANIMAL MECHANICS. By the Eev. S. Hauohton, 
F.B.S. Fellow of Trln. Coll. Dubl. M.D. DubL and D.C.L. Oxon. Second 
Edition, with 111 Figures on Wood. Svo. 21s, 

BOCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCBIBED. By Bebnhabd Von Cotta. 
English Edition, by P. H. Lawbencb; with English, German, and French 
Synonymes. Post Svo. lis. 

The ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, and OBNA- 

MBNTS of GBBAT BRITAIN. By John Evans, F.B.S. F.S JL, With 2 Plates 
and 476 Woodcuts. Svo. price 2Ss, 

The NATIVE BACES of the PACIFIC STATES of NOBTH AMEBICA. 

By HxTBXRT Howe Bakcboft. Vol. I. WUd Tribes, their Maaners and Cus- 
toms, with 6 Maps. 8vo. 25s. Vol. 11. Native Races of the Pacific, 25s, 
Vol. III. Myths and Languages, 25t. Vol. lY. Antiquities and Architectural 
Bemains, with Map. Svo. 25s. Vol. Y. Aboriginal History and Migrations: 
Index to the Bntire Work, with 2 Maps. Svo. 25s. 

%« This Work may now be had complete in 5 Volumes, price £6 5s, 
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EXCAYATI0V8 at the KESSLEBLOCH near THATNGEK, 

SWITZERLAND, a Caye of the Reindeefr Period. By Oonbad Mere. Trans- 
lated by John Edward Lbb, F.S.A. F.G.S. Author of * Isca Silurum/ &c. With 
Sixteen Plates. Royal 8ro. 7s. 6d. 

The OBIOIN of CIYILISATION and the PBIMiriYE CONDITION 

of MAN ; Mental and Sodal Condition of Saysgw. By Sir John Lubbook* 
Bart. M*F* P*^S. Third Edition, vdth 25 Woodonti. 8yo. 18«. 

BIBLE ANIMALS; being a Description of every Living Creature 
mentioned in the SoriptnreB, from the Ape to the Coral. By the Rev. J. 0. 
Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With about 112 Vignettes on Wood. 8yo. 14«. 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS ; a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their Principle of Gonstmction. By the Rev. J. 
G-. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood. 8yo. 14j, 

INSECTS AT HOME ; a Popular Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By the Rev. J. Q, Wood, M.A. FX^S. 
With upwards of 700 Illustrations. 8yo. price 21«. 

INSECTS ABROAD; a Popular Account of Foreign Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By J. G-. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. Printed 
and illustrated ui^ormly with ' Insects at Home.' 8yo. price 21s, 

STBANGE DWELLINGS; a description of the Habitations of 
Animals, abridged from * Homes without Hands.' By the Rey. J. G. Wood, 
M.A. FJ<.S. With about 60 Woodcut Illustrations. C^wn 8yo. price Is, M, 

OUT of DOOBS ; a Selection of original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. By the Rey. J. Or. Wood, M^. F.L.S. With Meyen Illustrations from 
Original Designs engraved on Wood by Or, Pearson. Crown 8yo. price 7s, 6d, 

GAME FRESEBVEBS and BIBD FBESEBVEBS, or < Which are 
our Friends ? ' By Gborge Francis Morant, late Captain 12th Royal Lancers 
& Major Cai)e Mounted Riflemen. Crown 8yo. price 0#. 

A FAMILIAR HISTOBY of BIBDS. By E. Stanley, D.D. F.E.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seyenth Edition, with Woodcuts. "Fcp, ds, 6d, 

The SEA and its LIVING WONDEBS. By Di. Geosgb Habtwig. 
Latest reyisod Edition. 8yo. with many Illustrations, lOs, 6d, 

The TBOPICAL WOBLD. By Dr.GEOBOB Habtwig. With above 160 
Illustrations. Latest revised Edition. 8yo. price lOs, 6d, 

The SUBTEBBANEAN WOBLD. By Dr. Geobge Habtwig. With 
8 Ifaps and about 80 Woodcuts, including 8 full size of page. 8yo. ixrice 10«. 6d, 

The POLAB WOBLD, a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By Dr. Gborob Habtwig. With 
8 Chromozylographs, 3 Maps, and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. lOs, M, 

THE AEBIAL WOBLD. By Dr. G. Habtwig. New Edition, with 8 
Chromozylographs and €0 Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo. price 2ls, 

EIBBY and SPENCE'S INTBODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 

Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Crown 8yo. te. 

MAUNDEB'S TBEASUBT of NATUBAL HISTOBY, or Popular 

Dictionary of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, and Creeping Things. 
With aboye 900 Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. price 6s, doth, or 10s, 6d, bound in oaU. 

MAUNDEB'S SCIENTIFIC and LITEBABY TBEASUBY. New 

Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part rewrittoi, with abovs l.Mf 
new Articles, by J. T. Johnson. Fop. 8yo. ds, cloth, or 10«. M, oalf . 
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WaadniU and 3D 6lwl FluUs. Two ?art>, kp. Svd. 1!i. cloU 
The ELEUENTS of BOTAITT for EAUILIES a 

Tenth Edition, rBTlHd by TsUMAS UOOBI, F.L.B. Fi:p. Sic 

The ROSE AMATEUB'S BUIDE. B7 Thomas Eiveb 

SJltinii. Fop. «°c. 4(. 
LOVDOH'S EHCTCLOPSSIA of FLAKTS ; rompns: 

(^«t Biiuln. Willi upv,-i>rdi ot 13,000 Woodeuli. Bto. 42(. 
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and rarka, 4c With Twenty Chroaio-llthogrHphtc Plates. 
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A DICTIOHABT or CHEHIBTSY and (lie AUied Bra 
So1b>c«. By Hesht WAITP, F.R.S. asalatsd by emlns 
SeraiiYoluir.e;,med1umBia. pd(« £10. Ui, Sd. 
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II1U.EI1. U.S. l&te Prof, uf ChenOitiT. Xln^B CoU. 
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A PKACTTCU. EABDBGOE of DYETIT6 and CAIICl 
By WiLLUn Chooisb, F.R.a. TTttb 11 P««« Plate*, I'J Spjcii 
Printed Fabric*, and 3S Woodoota. 8yo. 45(, 
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OUTLIHES of PHTSIOLOGY, Human and Comparative. By Johk 
Marwhatj^ F.B.C.S. Surgeon to the University College HoepitaL 2 toIs. 
crown 8yo. with 122 Woodcuts, 82«. 

HEALTH in the HOUSE ; a Series of Lectures on Elementary Physi- 
ology in its application to the Daily Wants of Man and Animals, delivered to 
the Wives and Children of Working Men in Leeds and Saltaire. By Catbbrznb 
M. BucKTON. New Edition, revised. Small 8vo. Woodcuts, 2«. 



The Fine Arts^ and Illustrated Editions. 

A DICTIOHABT of ABTISTS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL : Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Omamentists ; with Notices of their Lives 
and Works. By 8. Bsoouavb. 8vo. 164. 

XOORE'S UtISH MELODIES, Maclise's Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 
from Original Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 81«. 6c;. 

LOED MACAULATS LAYS of ANCIEET BOME. With 90 Illustra- 
tions on Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Scuarf. Fcp. 4to. 21;. 

Xiniatnre Edition of Lord Macaolay's Lays of Ancient Borne, 

with the Illustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10«. 6cf. 

POEMS. By William B. Scott. I. Ballads and Tales. 11. Studies 
from Nature. III. Sonnets Ac. Illustrated by 17 Etchings by W. B. Scorr 
(the Author) and L. Alma. Tadema. Crown Svo. price lbs, 

HALF-HOUB LECTUBES on the HISTOBY and PBACTICE of the 

FINE and OBNAMENTAL ABTS. By W. B. Scott, Assistant Inspector in 
Art, Department of Science and Art. Third Edition, with 60 Woodcuts. Oown 
Svo. 8«. 6d. 

The THBEE CATHEDBALS DEDICATED to ST. PAUL, in LONDON 

their History from the Foundation of the First Building in the Sixth Century 
to the Proposals for the Adornment of the Present Cathedral. By William 
Longman, F.A.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 21«. 

IN FAIBYLAND; Pictures from the Elf- World. By Richard 
DOTLB. With a Poem by W. Alunoham. With Sixteen Plates, containing 
Thirty-six Designs printed in Colours. Second Edition. Folio, price \hs» 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 68<. cloth, gilt top 
or £6 bs, elegantly bound in morocco. 

8 ACBED and LE6ENDABY ABT. By Mrs. Jambsok. 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. New Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 81«. 6<l. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. New Edition, with 1 1 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown Svo. %l$. 

Legends of the Madonna. New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 
165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21«. 

The History of Onr Lord, with that of his Types and Precursors. 
Completed by Lady Eastlakb. Bevised Edition, with 81 Etchings and 
281 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 42$, 
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The Useful Arts, Manufactures, (Sec. 

0WILT'8 EHGTCLOPiEDIA of ABCHirECTTTBE, with above 1,600 
Engrayin^ on Wood. New Bdition, reTised and enlargefll by Wtatt 
Fafwobth. 8vo. 62«. 6d. 

HlirrS on EOUSEEOID TASTE in FUSKITTTBE, UPHOLSTEBT, 

and other Details. By Chabues L. Sastlakb, ArchitecL New Edttkn, 
witk about 90 IllnstrationB. 8qaare crown 8vo. 14«. 

LATHES and TUEVIVO, Simple, Mechanical, and OmamentaL 

"Bs W. Henbt Nobthcott. With abont 240 Illustrations; 8yo. 18«. 

IHDUSTBIAL CHEMISTEY; a Manual for Manufacturers and for 
use in CioU^es or Technical Schools. Being a Translation of ProfessoTB Stohmaim 
and Engler's German Edition of Paten's Pricis de Chimie Induttrielle, by Br. 
J. D. Babrt. Edited and supplemented by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. 8yo. with Plates 
and Woodcuts. [/n Ae preu, 

TIBE*8 DIGTIOHABY of ABTS, HANUFACTUBE8, and MIHE8. 

Seventh Edition, rewritten and enlarged by Bobebt Hukt, F.R.S. assisted by 
numerous Contributors eminent in Science and the Arts, and faTniiiar wtth 
Man^actures. With aboye 2,100 Woodcuts. 8 yols. medium 8yo. £5 £«. 

HANDBOOK of FBAGTICAL TELEOBAFHY. By E. S. Cuixbt 

Memb. Inst. C.E. Bngineer-in-Ghief of Telegraphs to the Post Office. SizUi 
Edition, with 144 Woodcuts and 6 Plates. 8yo. price 16s. 

TELEOBAPHY. By W. H. Peeece, C.E. Divisional Engineer, P.O. 
Telegraphs ; and J. Sivewrioht, M.A. Superintendent (Engineering Depart* 
ment) P.O. Telegraphs. Small 8yo. with Woodcuts, 3«. 6<f. 

BAILWAY APPLIANCES; a Description of Details of Bailway 
Construction subsequent to the completion of the Earthworks and Masonry, 
including a short Notice of Bailway Rolling Stock. By J. W. Barby, Member 
of the Institution of Ciyil Engineers. Small 8yo. with 207 Woodcuts, 3^. 6d, 

ENCYCL0F.2EBIA of CIYIL ENGINEEBINO, Historical, Theoretical, 
andPracticaL By E. Gbxst, C.E. With aboye 3,000 Woodcuts. 8yo. 42«. 

OCCASIONAL PAFEBS on SUBJECTS connected with CIVIL EN- 

OIKEERINO, GUKNERY, and Kayal Architecture. By Michael Booit, 
Memb. Inst. C.E. & of Insi. N.A. 2 yols. 8yo. with Plates, 42«. 

NAVAL FOWEBS and their POLICY, with Tabular Statements of 
British and Foreign Ironclad Nayies, giying Dimensions, Armour, Details of 
Armament, Engines, Speed, and other Particulars. By John C. Paget. 8yo. 
price 10s, 6d. cloth. 

TBEATISE on MILLS and XILLWOBK. By Sir W. Faibbaibx, 

Bart. F.B.S. New Edition, with 18 Plates and 822 Woodonts, 3 Yola. 8yo. SSc 

USEFITL INFOBMATION for ENGINEEBS. By Sir W. FAmsAiBir, 
Bart. F.B.S. Bevised Edition, with Illustrations. 8 yols. crown 8yo. price 31s, 9d, 

The APPLICATION of CAST and WBOUGHT IBON to BuUding 
Purposes. By Sir W. Faibbaibn, Bart. F.S.S. Fourth Bdition> enhuqged : with 
6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8to. price Its, 
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Ihe THEOBY of STBAIKS in GIBDEBS and similar Structures, 
with Observations on the application of Theory to Practice, and Tables of the 
Strength and other Properties of Materials. By Bindon B. Stonet, M.A, 
M. Inst. C.E. New Edition, royal 8yo. with 6 Plates and 123 Woodcuts, 36«. 

A TBEATISE on the STEAM EK6IKE, in its various Applications 
to Mines, MiUs, Steam Navigation, Bailways, and Agricnlture. By J. Bournb, 
O.B. Eighth Edition ; with Portrait, 87 Plates, and 646 Woodcute. ito. 42i» 

CATECHISM of the STEAM EVOIKE, in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Bailways, and Agricnltnre. By the same 
Anthor. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s, 

HANDBOOK of the STEAM EHGINB. By the same Author, forming 
a Est to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 9s. 

BOUBNE'S BECENT IMPBOYEMENTS in the STEAM ENGINE in its 

various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Bailways, and Agri- 
culture. By John Boubnb, G.E. New Edition, with 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. Os, 

PBAGTIGAL TBEATISE on METALLUBGY, adapted from the last 
German Edition of Professor EIbrl's MeUaiurgp by W. Orookbs, F.B.S. &c. 
and E. B5hbig, Ph.D. M.E. With 626 Woodcuts. 8 vols. 8vo. price £4 19s, 

MITCHELL'S MANUAL of PBACTICAL ASSAYING. Fourth Edi- 
tion, for the most part rewritten, with all the recent Discoveries incorporated, 
byW. C:!B00KE8,F.B.a With 199 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31«. 6<2. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCL0P.2EDIA of A6BICULTUBE : comprising the 
Laying-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Property, and the Oulti- 
vation and Economy of Agricultural Produce. With 1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 

London's EncyclopsBdia of Gardening: comprisinsc the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gardening. 
. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 

BEMINISCENCES of FEN and MEBE. By J. M. Hbathcotb. 

With 27 Illustrations and 8 Maps. Square crown 8vo. price 284. 



Religious and Moral Works. 

CHBISTIAN LIFE, its COUBSE, its HINDBANCES, and its 

HELPS ; Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Bugl^ School. By the 
late Bev. Thomas Abnold, D.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

CHBISTIAN LIFE, its HOPES, its FEAB8, and its CLOSE; 

Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Bugby School. By the late Bev. 
Thomas Abnold, D.D. 8vo. 7s. Bd, 

SEBM0N8 chiefly on the INTEBPBETATION of SCBIPTUBE. 

By the late Bev. Thomas Abnold, D.D. 8vo. price 7s, 6d, 

SXBMONS preached in the Chapel of Bugby School ; with an Address 
before Confirmation. By the late Bev. Thomas Abnold, D.D. Fop. 8vo. is, 6d, 

THBEE E88AT8 on BSLIGION: Nature; the Utility of Beligion; 
Theism. By John Stuabt Mill. 8to. price 10«. 64. 
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IKTBODUCTIOK to the SCIENCE of BELIGIOK. Four Lectures 
delivered at the Boyal Institution ; with Two Essays on False Analogies aad 
the Philosophy of Mythology. By F. Max MDlubb, M.A. Crown 8vo. lOt. M. 



SUPEBNATUEAL BEIIGION; an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 
Bevelation. Sixth Edition, carefully rerised, with Eighty Fages of New Prefsce. 
2 vols. 8vo. 244. 

NOTES on the EABLIEB HEBBEW SCBIFTinEtES. By Sir G. K 

AiBT, K.C.B. 8vo. price C«. 

BELIGION and SCIENCE, their Belations to each other at the Present 
Day ; Tbme Eflsays on the Grounds of Belisrions Beliefs. By Stanubht T. Gibson, 
B.i).. late Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge. 8vo. lOs. 6<f. 

The PBIMITIYE and CATHOLIC FAITH in Kelation to the Chuieh 
of England. Dy the Bev. B. W. Savilb, M.A. Bector of ShiUingford, Exeter; 
Author of * Truth of the Bible ' &c. 8vo. price 7s, 

SYNONTMS of the OLD TESTAMENT, their BEAEING on CHBI8- 

TIAN FAITH and PBACTICE. By the Bev. B. B. Gzbdlbsions, M.A. 8to. Ibt, 

HISTOBY of the BEFOBMATION in EUEOPE in the time of 

CALVIN. By the Bev. J. H. Merle D'AuBiaxfe, D.D. Translated by W. L. B. 
Catks, Editor of the 'Dictionary of General Biography.* 6 vols. Svo. price 
£4. lOf . Vols. YII. and VIII. completing the work, are preparing for imblication. 

An INTBOBUCTION to the THEOLOGY of the CHTTBCH of 

EXGLAND, in an Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. By the Ber. T. P. 
BouLTBEB, LL.D. New Edition, Fcp. 8vo. price 6*, 

An EXPOSITION of the 89 ABTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. Harold Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Winchester. New Edit. Svo. 16$, 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAITL. By the Ber. W. J. 

CoNTBBARE, M.A., and the Very Bev. J. S. HowsoN, D.D. Dean of Chester :— 

LiBRART Edition, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42«. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcnti. 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. 21«. 

Student's Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Mnpa, 
1vol. crown 8vo. price 9*. 

COMMENTABIES. By the Key. W. A. O'Conor, B.A. Rector of 

St. Simon and St. Jude, Manchester. Crown 8vo. 

Epistle to the Bomans, price Ss, 6d, 
Epistle to the Hebrews, is, 6d, 
St. John's Gospel, lOs. 6d. 

A CBITICAL and GBAMMATICAL COMMENTABY on ST. PAUL'S 

Epistles. By G. J. Elucott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 8tOi 

Galatians, Fourth Edition, 8«. 6d, 

Ephesians, Fourth Edition, Ss, 6d, 

Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, 10«. 6d, 

Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, lOs, 6<i. 

Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7«. 6c^. 
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HISTOBICAL LEGTinEtES on the LIFE of OUB LOBD. Bj 

C. J. Eluoott, D.D. Bishop of Gloucester and BristoL Fifth Edition. 8to. 12s, 

EYIDEHCE of the TBUTH of the CHBI8TIAN BELIOIOV derived 
from the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Albxandrr Ketth, D.D. 37th 
Edition, with Plates, in square 8to. 124. 6d, ; 89th Edition, in post Syo. 6i, 

HI8T0BY of ISBAEL. By H. Ewald, late Professor of tho Uniy. of 
Gtfttingen. Translated by J. E. Cabpsmtbb, M.A., with a Preface by Eussbll 
MfB-nVBAU, M.A. 6 Tols. 8yo. 638. 

The ANTIQUITIES of ISBAEL. BjHbinbich Ewald, late Professor 
of the IJniyersity of Gl$ttingen. Translated from the German by Hsnbt Shaen 
SoUiT, MJL. 8to. price 124. 6d. 

The TBEASUBY of BIBLE ENOWLEDOE ; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other matters of which mention is made in 
Holy Scripture. By Bev. J. Atbb, M.A. With Maps, 16 Plates, and numerous 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 6«. cloth, or 104. 6ef. neatly bound in calf. 

LEGTUBES on the PENTATEUCH and the MOABITE STONE. 

By the Bight Bey. J. W. Golekso, D.D. Bishop of Natal. 8yo. 12«. 

The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CBITIC ALLY EXAMINED. 

By the Bight Bey. J. W. Colenso, D.D. Bishop of Natal. Grown 8yo. 6s, 

An INTBODUCTION to the STUDY of the NEW TESTAMENT, 

Oritical, Ezegetical, and Theological. By the Bey. S. Dayidkon, D.D. LL.D. 
2 yoIb. Syo. price 304. 

SOME QUESTIONS of the DAY. By the Author of * Amy Herbert.' 
Grown 8yo. prioe 24. 6<(. 

THOUGHTS for the AGE. By the Author of * Amy Herbert,' &c. 
New Edition, reyised. Fcp. 8yo, price 34. 6(2. 

The DOCTBINE and PBACTIGE of CONFESSION in the GHUBCH of 

ENGLAND. By the Bey. W. E. Jblv, B.D. sometbne Censor of Ch. Ch.; Author 
of * QuoUsque ' &c. 8yo. price 7s. 6d, 

PBEPABATION for the HOLY COMMUNION ; the Devotions chiefly 
from the Works of Jbbsmt Tatlob. By Miss Sewell. 82mo. 84. 

LYBA OEBMANICA, Hymns translated from the German by Miss 

C. WiKKWORTH. Fcp. 8yo. price 54. 
SPIBITUAL SONOS for the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS through- 

out the Year. By J. S. B. Monsbll, LL.D. Ninth Thousand. Fcp. Syo. 6s, 

18mo. 24. 

ENDEAYOUBS after the CHBISTIAN LIFE : Discourses. By the 
Bey. J. ICabunsau, LL.D. Fifth Edition, carefully reyised. Grown 8yo. 7s, Bd, 

HYMNS of PBAISE and PBAYEB, collected and edited by the Bev. 
J. llABTiNBAn, LLJ). Crown 8yo. 44. 6d, 32mo. U,6d, 

The TYPES of GENESIS, briefly considered as revealing the Develop- 
ment of Human Nature. By Andrew Jukes. Third Edition. Crown 8yo. 74. 6<l. 

The SECOND DEATH and the BESTITUTION of ALL THINGS ; 

with some Preliminary Bemarks on the Nature and Inppiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture. By Andrew Jukbs. Fourth Edition. Crown 8yo. 34. 6d, 

WHATELY'S INTBODUCTOBY LESSONS on the CHBISTIAN 
Byidences. 18mo. 6d, 
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BISHOP JEBEMT TATLOB'S EHTIBE WOBKS. With Life by 
BiBHOP Hebeb. Bevised and corrected by the Bev. 0. P. Bden. Ocnnplfite in 
Ten Yolmnes, Svo. cloth, price £5. 6t, 



Travels, Voyages, &c. 

The INDIAN ALPS, and How we Crossed them : being a KarratiTe 

of Two Years' Besidence in the Eastern Himalayas, and Two Months' Tour 
into the Interior, towards Kinchinjnnga and Mount Everest. By a Lady 
Pioneer. With Illustrations from Original DrawinKs made on the spot by the 
Authoress. Imperial 8to. 42s. 

TYBOL and the TTBOLESE ; being an Account of the People and 

the Land, in their Social, Sporting, and Mountaineering Aspects. By W. A. 
Baillib Grohman. With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Anthor. 
Crown Svo. 14». 

«The FBOSTY CAUCASUS*/ An Account of a Walk through Part of 
thb Range, and of an Ascent of Elbruz in the Summer of 1874. By F. C. Grove. 
With Eight Illustrations engraved on Wood by E. Whymper, from Photographs 
taken during the Journey, and a Map. Crown Svo. price 16«. 

A JOUBNEY of 1,000 MILES through E&YPT and NUBIA to the 

SECOND CATARACT of the NILE. By Amelia. B. Edwards. With nmneroos 
Illustrations from Drawings by the Authoress, Map, Plans, Facsimiles, &c 
Imperial Svo. {In the Autumn. 

OVEB the SEA and FAB AWAY; being a Narrative of a Bambie 
round the World. By Thomas Woodbi>tb Hinchltpf, M.A. f .B.G.S. President 
of the Alpine Club, Author of * Summer Months among the Alps.' 1 vol. 
medium Svo. with numerous Illustrations. [/n the press, 

THB0U6H BOSNIA and the HEBZEOOVIKA on FOOT daring the 

INSURRECTION, August and September 1S75 ; with a Glimpse at the Slavonic 
Borderlands of Turkey. By Arthur J. Evans, B.A. F.S.A. Post Svo. with 
Map and numerous Illustrations. [/n tliepreu, 

BISCOVEBIES at EPHESUS, including the Site and Bemains of the 
Great Temple of Diana. By J. T. Wood, F.S.A. 1 vol. Imperial Svo. copioudy 
illustrated. [/n the press, 

XEMOBIALS of the DISCOVEBY and EABLY SETTLEMENT of 

the BERMUDAS or SOMERS ISLANDS, from 1615 to 1686. Compiled from 
the Colonial Records and other original sources. By Major-G«neral J. H. 
Lefrot, R.A. C.B. F.B.S. Hon. Member New York Historical Society, &c. 
Governor of the Bermudas. Svo. with Map. [/n the press. 

ITALIAN ALPS ; Sketches in the Mountains of Ticino, Lombardy, 
the Trentino, and Yenetia. By Douolas W. Frbshfibld, Editor of *The 
Alpine Journal.' Square crown Svo. with Maps and Illustrations, price 16s, 

HEBE and THEBE in the ALPS. Bj the Hon. Fsbdbbica Plvxykbt. 
With Vignette Title. Post Svo. 6«. Hd, 

EIGHT YEABS in CEYLON. By Sir Samuel W, Baxeb, M.A. 
F.R.G.S. New Edition, with Bliigtrations engraved on Wood, by G. PeaisoB. 
Crown Svo. 7s, 6d, 
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TWO TEABS IV FIJI, a Descriptive Narrative of a Besidence in the 
Fijian Group of Islands; with some Account of the Fortunes of Foreign 
Settlers and Colonists up to the Time of the British Annexation. By LmoN 
FoRBBS, M.D. L.R.C.P. P.B.G.S. late Medical Officer to the German Consulate, 
Apia, NaTlgator Islands. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d, 

The BIFLE and the HOUND in CEYLON. By Sir Samxtel W. 
Bakbb, M.A. F.B.G.S. New Edition, with lUostrations engrayed on Wood by 
G. Pearson. Crown 8to. 7s, 6d, 

MEETING the SUN ; a Journey all round the World through Egypt, 
China Japan, and California. By William Simpson, F.R.G.S. With 48 Helio- 
types and Wood Bngravinga from Drawings by the Author. Medium 8vo. 24i. 

UNTRODDEN PEAKS and UNFREQUENTED VALLEYS ; a Ifid- 

summer Bamble among the Dolomites. By Amblia. B. Edwabds. With a 
Map and 27 Wood Engrayings. Medium Svo. 21*, 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS ; Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and Frinli, 1861-1863. By J. Gilbert and G. 0. Churohhx, F.B.G.S. 
With numerous Dlnstrations. Square crown 8to. 21«. 

The VALLEYS of TIBOL; their Traditions and Customs, and how 
to Visit them. By Miss B. H. Busk, Author of * The Folk-Lore of Borne,* &c« 
With Maps and Frontispiece. Crown 8yo. 12s. Sd. 

The ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWITZEBLAND, with parts of the 
Neighbouring Countries, on the Scale of Four Miles to an Inch. Edited by B. 
C. Nichols, F.S.A. F.B.G.S. In Four Sheets, price 42«. or mounted in a case, 
62s. 6d. Each Sheet may be had separately, price 12s, or mounted in a case, 15s, 

MAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an Actual Survey in 
1863-1864. By Adams-Bkillt, F.B.G.S. M.A.C. Published under the An- 
thority of the Alpine Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout drawing- 
paper 28in. X 17in. price 10s, or mounted on canvas in a folding case, 12s, 6d. 

HOW to SEE NOBWAY. By Captain J. B. Campbell. With Map 
and 5 Woodcuts. Fcp. 870. price 5s,, 

GUIDE to the PYBENEES, for the nse of Mountaineers. By 
Charles Packs. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8to. 7s, Bd, 

The ALPINE GUIDE. By John Baix, M.E.I.A. late President of 
the Alpine Club. 8 vols, post 8yo. Thoroughly Bevised Editions, with Maps 
and Illustrations :— I. Western Alps, Bs. 6d. II. Central Alps, 7s. 6d. ILL 
Eastern Alps, 10s, 6d, Or in Ten Farts, price 2s, 6d, each. 

Introdnction on Alpine Travelling in General, and on the Geology 

of the Alps, price Is, Each of the Three Volumes or Parts of the Alpine Ouidt 
may be had with this Introduction prefixed, price Is, extra. 



Works of Fiction. 

HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY ; or, Stories for Everybody and Everybody's 
Children. By the Bight Hon. E. M. KNATCHBULL-HuoBasBN, M.P. With Nine 
Illustrations from Original Designs by B. Doyle, engraved on Wood by G. 
Pearson. Crown 8vo. price Bs, 

WHISFEES from FAIBYLAND. By the Eight Hon. E. H. Enatch- 
BULL-HuaKSSEN, M.P. With Nine Illustrations from Original Designs engraved 
on Wood by G. Feenon. Crown 8yo. price 6s, 
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The FOLK-LOBE of BOME, collected by Word of Mouth from tha 
People. By Miss R. H. Busk, Aathor of * Ffttrafias/ &c Crown Bro. 12*. 6d. 

HOVELS and TALES. By the Eight Hon. B. Disbaeli, ILF. 

Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten Yolmnes, crown 8vo. price £3. 

LOTHAIR, ds. 



coninohbt, 61. 
Sybil, 6«. 
Tangbbd, ds, 

YXNBIIA, 6*, 



HXNBXKTTA TSICFLB, ««. 

OoNTABiNi FLBimro, &0. 6t. 
Albot, Izion, &c. 6«. 
The YouKO Duem, dus, 6«. 
YiYiAN Obit 6s, 



The XODEBN VOVELISrS LIBBABT. Each Work, in czown Svo. 

complete in a Single Yolume : — 

ATEBBcrroNE Priort, 2s. boards ; 2t. 6d, doth. 
Maukmgisellb Mori, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Mblyillb'b Oladiatora, 2s boards ; 2«. 6d. doth. 

Good for Nothing, 2s. boards ; 2s, 6d. cloth. 

Holhbt Housb, 2*. boards ; 2s. Sd, doth. 

iNTBRPRBrrER, 2s. boards i 2s, 6d. cloth. 

— Katb Coventry, 2s. boards ; 2s. Bd, doth. 

— — Queen's Maries, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Dioby Gband, 2*. boards ; 2*. 6d. cloth. 

— ^— General Bounce, 2s, boards ; 2s. Bd, doth. 
TROUiOFiB's Warden, Is. 6d. boards ; 2s. cloth. 

Barchbster Towers, 2s. boards ; 2s, Bd. doth. 

Bramley-Moore's Sdc Sisters qf the Yalleyb, 2s. boards ; 2s, Bd, doth. 
The Buroomaster's Family, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Elba, a Tale of the Tyrolean Alps. Translated from the Gtoman of Ifme. Yon 
HiUem by Lady Wallace. 2s. boards ; 2s. %d. cloth. 

CABINET EDITION of STOBIES and TALES by Miss Sewbix:^ 



Amy Herbert, 2s. 6d. 
Obrtbude, 2s. 6d. 
The Earl's Daughter, 2s. 6d, 
Experience o/Life, 2s, 6d, 
Cuivb Hall, 2s, 6d, 



Ivors, 2s. Sd. 

Katharine Ashton, 2s, 6d. 
Margaret Peroival, Zs, 6d. 
Lanbton Parsonage, Zs. <kC 
Ursula, Zs, 6d. 



BECBEB'S GALLUS ; or, Eoman Scenes of the Time of Angostos : 
with Notes and Excnrsoses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

BECKEB'S CHABIGLES: a Tale illustrative of Private Life among the 
Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s, dd. 



Poetry and The Drama. 

POEMS. By William B. Scott. I. Ballads and Tales. II. Studies 
from Nature. III. Sonnets &o. Illustrated by 17 Etchings by L. atma 
Tadema and William B. Scott. Crown 8vo. price Us, 

MOOBE'S IRISH MELODIES, Maclise's Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 
from Original Tra wings. Super-royal 8vo. Zls, Bd, 
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The LOUDON SEBIES of PBENCH CLASSICS. Edited by Ch. 
GiLSSAL, LL.D. T. Karcher, LL.B. and LI^xcb Sh^yenard. In course of 
publication, in fcp. 8vo. volumes. The following Plays, in the Division of the 
Drama in this Series, are now ready : — 

CORKKILLB'S LE CID, U. Qd. 

Voltaire's Zaire, U. dd. 

Lamartins's Toussaint Louverture (double volume), 2«. 6d. 

BALLADS and LYSICS of OLD FBANCE; with other Poems. Bj 
A. Laho, K.A. Late fellow of Merton Collie, Oxford. Square fcp. Svo. 6s, 

SOUTEET'S POETICAL WOBES, with the Author s last Corrections 
«nd copyright Additions. Medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 14«. 

LAT8 of ANCIENT BOME ; with lYBT and the ABUADA. By the 

Bight Hon. Lord Macaulat. 16mo. Zs» 6d, 

LOBD MACAULAY'S LAYS of ANCIENT BOME. With 90 lUustra- 
tions on Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by O. Scuarf. Fcp. 4to. 21s, 

Xiniatnre Edition of Lord Macanlay's Lays of Anoient Borne, 

with the lUustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. lOs, 6d, 

The .2ENEID of YIBOIL Traoslated into English Verse. By John 
ConnNOTOiT, M.A. New Edition. Orown 8vo. 9s, 

HOBATII OPEBA. Library Edition, with Marginal References and 
English Notes. Edited by the Bev. J. E. Yonqb, M.A. 8vo. 21s, 

The LYCIDAS and EPITAPHIUM DAMONIS of MILTON. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction (including a Beprint of the rare Latin Version 
of the Lyddas, by W. Hogg, 1694), by G. S. Jeb&am, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

BOWDLEB'S PAMILY SHAESPEABE, cheaper Genuine Editions. 
Medium Svo. large type, with 36 Woodcuts, price 14«. Cabinet Edition, with 
the same Illustrations, 6 vols. fcp. Svo. price 2ls, 

POEMS. By Jean Ingblow. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. price 105. 

Vnarr Sbribs, contaming * Divided,' < The Stab's Monumbkt,' &c. Sixteenth 

Thousand. Fcp. Svo. price 6s. 
Sbcond Series, ' A Stoky of Doom,' * Qladts and her Island,' &c. Fifth 

Thousand. Fcp. Svo. price 6s, 

POEMS by Jean Ingelow. First Sbbies, with nearly 100 Illustrations, 
engraved on Wood by Dalziel Brothers. Fcp. 4to. 2ls, 



Rural Sports, &c. 

DOWN the BOAD; Or, Heminiscences of a GeDtleman Coachman. 
By C. T. S. Bibch Betnardbon. Second Edition, with Twelve Coloured 
Illustrations from Paintings by H. Aiken. Medium Svo. 2ls, 

ANNALS of the BOAB. being a History of Coaching from the Earliest 
Times to the Present. By Captain Malbf. With Practical Hints on Driving 
and all Coaching matters, by Nimrod, reprinted from the Sporting Magntine by 
permission of the Proprietors. 1 vol. medium Svo. with Coloured Plates, uni- 
form with Mr. Birch Beynardson's * Down the Boad.' [On Mcty 1. 
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SHCTCLOPiEDIA of BTTBAL SPOBTS; a complete Aeconnt, Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Doacriptiye, of Hunting, Shooting, FiahiBg, Badod 
and all other Bnral and Atbletio Bporta and Paatimea. By D. P. BLAm 
With above 600 Woodcuts (30 from Dedgns by Jomr Lxboh). 8yo. 21«. 

The FLT-FISHEB'S EHTOMOLOOT. Bj Axfbed EoirAiJ>s. "^itJi 
oolonred Bepresentations of the Natural and Artificial Inaeot. Sixth BdltioB, 
with 20 coloured Plates. 8yo. lii. 

A BOOK on ANGLING ; a complete Treatise on the Art of Angling 
in every branch. By Francis Francis. New Edition, with Portrait and U 
other Plates, jdain and coloured. Post 8to« 16t, 

WILCOCES*S SEA-FISSEBMAN ; comprising the Chief Methods of 
Hook and Line Fishing, a Glance at Nets, and Bemarks on Boats and BoaiUiig. 
New Edition, with 80 Woodcuts. Post Sro. 12s, 6d. 

HOBSES and STABLES. By Colonel F. FirzwTGRAM, XV. the King's 
Hussars. With Twenty-four Plates of lUustratioos, contaiidng yery nimien»a 
Figures oigrayed on Wood. 8vo. 10«. 6d, 

The HOBSE'S POOT, and HOW to KEEP it SOUITD. By W. 
MXLRS, Esq. Ninth Edition, with Illustrations. Imperial Syo. 12s. 6d, 

A PLAIN TBEATISE on HOBSE-SHOEING. By W. Milbs, Esq. 
Sixth Edition. Post 8to. with Illustrations, 2s, 6d, 

STABLES and STABLE-FITTINGS. By W. Milbs, Esq. Imp. 8to. 
with 18 Plates, lis, 

BEMABES on HOBSES' TEETH, addressed to Purchasers. By W. 
MnjES, Esq. Post 8to. Is. 64. 

The HOBSE: with a Treatise on Draught. By William Youatt, 
New Edition, rsTised and enlarged. 8to. with numwous Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 

The DOG. By William Yottatt. 8to. with numerous Woodcuts, 6«. 

The DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Stomzhengb. With 70 
Wood Engrayings. Square crown 8to. 7s, 6d. 

The GBEYHOUND. By Stonehengb. Beyised Edition, with 25 
Portraits of Greyhounds. Square crown 8yo. Us, 

The OX ; his Diseases and their Treatment : with an Essay on Parturi- 
tion in the Cow. By J. B. Dobson. Crown 8to. with Illustrations, 7s. M, 



Works of Utility and General Information. 

The THEOBT and PBACTICE of BANKING. By H. D. Maglbod, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Third and Cheaper Edition, revised. (In Two 
Yolumes.) Vol. I. 8vo. price 12s, 

The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Hbnbt Dttknino Hacleod, 

Esq. M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner Tonple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Crown 8vo. price Is, 6d, 
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irCITLLOOH'S DICTIOKABT, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, 
of Commeroe and Commercial Navigation. New and reyiaed Edition. 8to. 63«. 
Supplement, price 5s. 

The CABINET LAWTEB; a Popular Digest of the Laws of England, 
GiTil, Criminal, and Constitational : intended for Practioal Use and General 
Information. Twenty-fifth Edition. Fcp. 8yo. price 9«. 

BLACESTOHE ECOHOMISEB, a Compendium of the Laws of 
England to the Present tiuHb, in Four Books, each emtnradng the Legal Prindplea 
and Practical Information contained in their respectiTe yolumes of Blackstone, 
supplemented by Snbseqnent Statutory Enactments, Important L^^ Decisions, 
&c. By D. M. AiBD, Barrister-at-Law. Bevised Edition. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

PEWTKEB*8 COMPBEHENSIVE SPECIFIEB; a Guide to the 
Practical Specification of every kind of Building-Artificers' Work, with Forma 
of Conditions and Agreements. Edited by W. Toukg. Crown 8vo. 6«. • 

HINTS to MOTHEBS on the MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH 
during the Period of Pr^nancy and in the Lying-in Boom. By the late 
Thouas Bull, M.D. Fcp. Svo. 6s, 

The MATEBNAL MANAGEMENT of CHILDBEN in HEALTH and 

Disease. By the late Thomas Bull, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. 6s, 

The THEOBY of the MODEBN SCIENTIFIC GAME of WHIST. 

By William Polb, F.B.S. Seventh Edition, enlarged. Fcp. Svo. 2s, 6d, 

The COBBEGT CABD ; or, How to Play at Whist : a Whist Catechism. 
By Captain A. Campbbll-Walker. Fcp. Svo. iNearly ready, 

CHESS OPENINGS. By F. W. Lonomak, Balliol College, Ozfozd. 
Second Edition revised. Fcp. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

THBEE HTINDBED OBIGINAL CHESS PB0BLEM8 and STHBIE8. 

By James Pibbce, IC. A. and W. T. Peerob. With numeroos Diagrams. Square 
tcp, Svo. 7s, 6d. Supplement, price 2s. 6d. 

A PBACTICAL TBEATISE on BBEWING ; with Formnlse for PnbUe 
Brewers, and Instructions for Private Families. By W. Black. 8vo. IQs, Bd, 

MODEBN COOKEBY for PBIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a System 
of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Beceipts. By EuzA Aoroir, 
Newly revised and enlarged ; with 8 Plates and 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 9s, 

MAUHDEB'S TBEASUBY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBBABY of 

Beference ; comprising an English Dictiensry and Grammar, Universal Gktaetteer, 
Classical Dictionary, Chronology, Law Dictionary, a syuopsis of the Peerage 
useful Tables, &o. Bevised Edition. Fcp. Svo. ds, cloth, or 10s, 6d, calf. 



Knowledge for the Young. 

The STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE; or upwards of 700 
Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous Sulq'eots, adapted to the capad^ of 
Infant minds. New Edition, revised. 18mo. 1«. 
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SECOm) SEBIES of the STEPPIITG-STOHE to KNOWLEDGE: 

Oontaining upwards of 800 Questions and Answers on llisoellaneoug Salqects 
not oontained in the Fdeust Sbbirs. ISmo. U, 

The STEPPIirG-8T0HE to OEOOEAPHY: Containing seyeral 
Hundred Questions and Answers on Geographical Subjects. 18mo. Is, 

The STEPPIHG-STOHE to ENGLISH HISTOBT; Questions and 
Answers on tbe History of England. 18mo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to BIBLE KNOWLEDGE ; Questions and 
Answers on the Old and New Testaments. 18mo. 1«. 

The STEPPING-STONE to BIOGBAPHY; Questions and Answers 
•n the liyes of Eminent Men and Women. 18mo. U, 

The STEPPING-STONE to IBISH HISTOBY: Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Ireland. 18mo. Is, 

The STEPPING-STONE to PBENCH HISTOBY : Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of France. 18mo. U. 

The STEPPING-STONE to BOMAN HISTOBY : Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Bome. 18mo. Is, 

The STEPPING-STONE to GBECIAN HISTOBY : Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Greece. 18mo. Is, 

The STEPPING-STONE to ENGLISH GBAMMAB : Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on English Grammar. 18mo. Is, 

The STEPPING-STONE to PBENCH PBONUNCIATION and CON- 

YEBSATION : Ck)ntaining several Hundred Questions and Answers. ISmo. Is, 

The STEPPING-STONE to ASTBONOUY: Containing several 
Hundred familiar Questions and Answers on the Earth and the Solar and Stellar 
Systems. ISmo. Is, 

The STEPPING-STONE to ICUSIC: Containing several Hundred 
Questions on the Science ; also a short History of Music ISmo. Is, 

The STEPPING-STONE to NATUBAL HISTOBY : Yebtebbatb or 
Bagx-bokbd Animals. Pabt I. Mammalia ; Part II. Birds, JieptiUs, and 
IHshss, ISmo. Is, each Part. 

THE STEPPING-STONE to ABGHITECTUBE ; Questions and 
Answers explaining the Principles and Progress of Architecture from the 
Earliest Times. With 100 Woodcuts. ISmo. Is, 
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A0TOR*s Modem Cookenr t7 

AZKD*8 Bladutone Eeonomiied 17 

AiBT'8 Notes on the Hebrew Seripturei M 

Alpine Club Map of SwitMrland SS 

Alpine Guide (The) B 

AMOfl'8 Jurifprudence 6 

—_ Primer of the Cooftitution 6 

AHDBBflOV'8 Strencth of Meterials IS 
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